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CHAPTER V. 

S^gaf, Concert, Sir ! ire have muneiftiit, too, Among lu. True, inen«y 
teggan, indeed, Ihat, befai^ wiAin the seAch of the huh fiNreinging KbelloiM 
•cngi At Londan, were Ihin to fly into one oorey, and here they fing idl our 
yaeto* diittn Th^ cui tii^ any thing, mett tgneahly. Sir, but poalms. 
What they may do hereaftw, under a triple tree, is nrach expected ; but they 
Ate Tcry «TiUy and genteelly aa»ong us. 

Spring. Bat, vhat is heiii Ihil solenn old feUeWi tharneidier speaks of 
^TOflf, or any for him ? 

Beggar. O, Sir, the rarest num of all : he is a prophet. See how he holds up 
hia pragnottieating nose. He is dirining noir. 

Spring. Bow, a prophet ! 

A^Syor. Tes, Sir ; a eunning man, and a fortune teller ; a very ancient 
stroller all the world orer, and has travelled with gipsies : and is a Patrico. 

The Merry Beggars. 

In conseqaence of some few words which the Sexton let 
IIblII, in the presence of ^e attendants, daring breakfast, more 
perhaps by design than accident, it was speedily rumoured 
throaghont the camp, that the redoubted Richard Turpin was 
for the time its inmate. This intelligence produced some 
such sensation as is experienced by the inhabitants of some 
petty town, on the sudaen arrival of a prince of the blood, a 
eommander-in-chief, or other illustrious and distinguished 
personage, whose fame has been vaunted abroad amongst his 
fellow men by Rumour, '* and her thousand tongues ;'' and 
who, like our Highwayman, has rendered himselfsufficiently 
I notorious to be an object of admiration and emulation amongst 

j his contemporaries. 

I All started up at the news. The Upright Man, the chief 

I of the erew, arose from his chair, donned his gown of state, 

I ' a very ancient brocade dressing gown, filched, most probably, 
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from the wardrobe of some strolling player, grasped his baton 
of office, a stout oaken truncheon, and sallied forth. The 
Rnffler, who found his representative in a verj niagnificently 
equipped, and by no means ill-favoured knave, whose chin 
was cfecorated with a beard as lengthy and as black as that 
of Sultan Mahmood's, togrether with the dexterons Hooker, 
issued forth from the hovel which they termed their boozing 
ken, eager to catch a glimpse of the Prince of the High Toby 
Gloaks. The limping Palliard tore the bandages from off his 
mock wounds, shouldered his crutclf, and trudged hastily 
after him. The Whip Jack unbuckled his strap, threw away 
his timber leg, and ** leapt exulting, like the bounding roe." 
*| With such a sail in sight," he said, ** he must heave to, 
like the rest.*' The dumb Dummerar, whose tongue had 
been cut out by the Al^rines, suddenly found the use of it, 
and made the welkin nng with his shouts. Wonderful were 
the miracles Dick*s advent wrought. The lame became sud- 
denly active, the blind saw, and the dumb spake ; nay, if 
truth must be told, absolutely gave utterance *' to most ver- 
nacular execrations.'* Morts, autem morts, walking morts, 
dells, doxies, kinching morts, and their coes, with all the 
shades and grades of the Canting Crew, were assembled. 
There were, to use the words of firome-— 



— —Stark, errant, downright beggars. Ay, 
IVithout equivocation, statute beggars, 
Coudhant and passanl^ guardant, rampant beg^gars; 
Current and vagrant, stockant, whippant beggars!* 

Each, sun-burnt varlet started from his shed— eack dusky 
dame, with her brown, half-naked urchins, followed at bis 
heels — each '^ ripe young maiden, with the glossy eye," 
lingered but to sleek her raven tresses, and to arrange her 
straw bonnet, and then overtook the others — each wrinkled 
beldame hobbled as quickly after as her stiffened joints would 
permit; while the ancient Patrice, the priest of the Crew, 
(who joined the couples together by the hedffe-side, ** with 
the nice custom of dead horse between,*') f brought up the 
rear — ^all bent on one grand object — that of having a peep at 
the '' foremost man of all this perriwig world." 



• The Merry Be^g^ars. 

f The parties to oe wedded find out a dead horse, or any 
other beast, and standing one on the one side, and the other 
on the other, the Patiico bids them live together till death do 
them part; and so shaking hands, the wedding cUnner is kept 
at the next alehouse they stumble into, where the union is 
nothing but knocking of cannes, and the sauce, none but 
4runken brawles. Dekkab. 



Dick Turpin,' at the period of which we speak, was in the 
zenith of his reputation. His deeds were full blown : his 
exploits, were in every man^s tnouthj and a heavy price was 
set upon his head. That he should show himself thus 
openly, where he might be so easily betrayed, excited no 
little surprise amongst the ci^ftiest of the crew, and argued 
an excess of temerity on his part. Rash daring was the 
main feature of Turpin's character. Like our great Nelson, 
he knew fear only by nanfe ; and when he thus trusted him- 
self into the hands of .strangers, confident in himself and in 
his own resources, he felt perfectly easy as to the result. He 
relied also in the continuance of his good luck, which had as 
yet never deserted him. Possessed of the belief, that his 
hour was not yet come, he cared little or nothing for any risk 
he might run ; and though he might undoubtedly have some 
presentiment of the probable termination of his career, he 
never suffered it to militate against his present enjoyment, 
which proved that he was no despicable philosopher. 

Dick Turpin was the UlHmus Romariorum, the last of a 
race which (we were almost about to say we regret) is now 
altogether extinct. Several successors he had, it is true, 
but no name worthy to be recorded after his own. With 
him, expired the chivalrous spirit which animated succes- 
sively the bosoms of so many Knights of the Road ; with 
him, died away that passionate love of enterprise, that high 
spirit of devotion to the fair sex, which was first breathed 
upon the highway by the gay, gallant Chevalier Du Val, the 
Bayard of the road — Le Filou sans peur et sans reproche—- 
but which was extinguished at last by the cord which tied 
the heroic Turpin to the remorseless tree. It were a subject 
well worthy of inquiry, to trace this decline and fait of the 
•empire of the Toby men,, to its remoter causes — to ascertain 
the why and the wherefore, that with so many half-pay cap- 
tains ; so many poor curates ; so many lieutenants, of both 
services, without hopes of promotion ; so many penny-a-liners,' 
and fashionable novelists ; so many damned dramatists, and 
damning critics; so many Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
viewers ; so many detrimental brothers, and younger sons i 
when there are horses .to be hired, pistols to be borrowed, 
parses to be taken, and mails are as plentiful as partridges; — 
it were worth serious investigation, we repeat, to ascertain * 
why, with the bes( material imaginable for a new race of 
highwaymen, we have none, not ^o much as an amateur. 
Why do not some of these choice spirits quit ihesalons of 
Pail-Mall, and take to the road ; the air of the heath is more 
bracing and wholesome, we should conceive, than that of 
any "hell" whatever, and the chances of success incom* 

1* 
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parabty greater I We throw oat this hint, wtdioot a doubt 
of seeing it followed up. Probably the solntion of oar ibqairy 
jnay be, that the supply is greater than the demand ; that, in 
the present state of things, embryo highwaymen may be more 
abundant than purses ; and then, have we not the horse pa- 
trol 1 With such an admirably-organised system of oonser- 
Tation, it is vain to anticipate a change. The highwaymen, 
we fear, like their Irish orothers, the Rapparees, went out 
with the Tories. They were averse to Reform, and eschewed 
Emancipation. 

Lest any one should think we have overrated the pleasures 
of the highwayman'^ existence, they shall hear what '*the 
right Tillainous" Jack Hall, a celebrated tobyman of his day, 
has got to say on the subject. ^ His life (the highwayman*s) 
has, generally, the most mirth and the least care in it of any 
man's breathing, and all he deals for is clear profit : he has 
tiiat point of good conscience, that he always sells as he boys, 
a prood pennyworth, which is something rare, since he trade» 
with so small a stock. The Fence* and he are like the devil 
and the doctor, ^ey live by one another; and, like traitors, 
'tis best to keep each other's counsel. He has this point of 

' honesty, Uiat he never robs the house he freqaents ;" (Tar- 
pin had the same scruples respecting the Hall of Rookwood 
in Sir Piers's life-time ;} ** and perhaps pays his debts better 
than some others, for he holds it below the dignity of his 
employment to commit so ungenteel a crime as insolvency, 
and loves to pay nobly. He has another quality, not much 
amiss, that he takes no more than he has occasion for ;" (Jack, 
we think, was a little mistaken here,) *^ which he verifies 
this way ; he craves no more while that lasts. He is a less 
nuisance in a Commonwealth than a miser, because the mo- 
ney he engrosses, all circulates a^ain, which the other hoards 
as thoagh^twere only to be found again at the Day of Judg- 
ment. He is the tithe-pig of his family, which the gallows, 
instead of the parson, claims as its due. He has reason 
enough to be bold in his undertakings, for though all the 
world threaten him, he stands in fear of but one man in it, 
and that's the hangman ; and with him too he is generally 
in Fee : however, I cannot afiirm he is so valiant that lie dares 

. look any man in ^e face, for in that point he is now and then 
a little modest. Newgate may be said to be his country- 
house, where he frequently lives so many months in the year, 
and he is not so much concerned to be carried thither for a 
small matter, if 'twere only for the benefit of renewing his 
acqaaintance there. He holds a petit larceny as light as a 

* Receiver. 



Nun doefl ftnricnlar eoofessioD, though the prieet has a more 
compassionate character Ihan the hangman. Erery man ia 
Mm communis is esteemed according to his partici>lar qaa- 
Mtf, of which there are several degrees, thoagn it is contrary 
often to pnhlic govemment ; for here a man shall be yalued 
purely fbr his merit, and rise by it too, though it be but to a 
halter, in whidi ^«re is a great deal of glory in dying like a 
hero, and making a decent figure in the cart to the two last 
stares of the fifty^first Psalm."* 

This, we repeat, is the plain statement of a practical man, 
amd again we throw out the hint for adoption. All that we 
regret is, that we are now degenerated from the grand toby- 
siati to tiie cracksman and the sneak,t about whom there are 
■o redeeming features. How much lower the next genera- 
tion of thleyes will diye, it boots not to conjecture i — 

JEtas Parentum pejor avis tulit, 
Nos ne<}^uiores; mox daturos, 
Progemem vitiosiorem. 

** Genrantes laughed Spain's chivalry away," sang Byron ; 
and if Gay did not extinguish the failing flame of our Night 
Errantry, (unlike the Robbers of Schiller, which is said to 
have inflamed the Saxon youth with an irrepressible mania for 
brigandage,) the Beggars' Opera helped not to fan the dying 
fire. That laugh was fatal as laughs generally are. Mac- 
heath gave the highwayman his coup de grace. 

The last of this race^ (for we must persist in maintaining 
that he itea the last,) Turpin, like the setting sun, threw up 
some parting rays of glory, and tinged the far highways with 
a lustre which may yet be traced like a cloud of dust raised by 
his horse's retreating heels. Unequalled in the command of 
his steed, the most singular feat that the whole race of the 
annals of horsemanship has to record, and of which we may 
have more to say hereailer, was achieved by him. So perfect 
was his joekeyship, so clever his management of the animal 
he mounted, so intimately acquainted was he with every cross 
road in the neighbouiho<>d of the metropolis (a book of which 
he constructed, and carried constantly about his person,) as 
well as with many other parts of England, particularly the 
couniies of Chester, York, and Lancaster, that he outstripped 
every pursuer, and baffled all attempts at capture. His reck- 
less daring, his restiess rapidity (for so suddenly did he 

* Memoirs of the Right Villainous Jolyi Hall, the famous and 
notorious robber, penned from his own mouth some time be- 
fore his death, 1708. 

f Housebreakers. 
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change his ground, and renew his attacks in other quarters, 
that he seemed to be endowed with ubiquity,) his brarery, his 
resolution, and above all, his generosity, -won jfor him a higii 
reputation amongst his compatriots,and even elicited applauses 
from those nponwhom he levied his contributions. 

Beyond dispute he ruled as master of the road. His hands 
were, as yet, unstained with blood ; he was ever prompt to 
check the disposition to outrage, and to prevent, as much as 
lay in his power, the commission of violence by his associates. 
Of late, since he had possessed himself of his favourite mare, 
black Bess, his robberies had been perpetrated with a sudden- 
ness of succession, and at distances so apparently impractica- 
ble, that the idea of all having been executed by one man, was 
rejected as an impossibility; and the only way of reconciling 
the description of the horse and rider, which tallied in each 
instance, was the supposition that these attacks were .per- 
formed by confederates similarly mounted, and similarly ac- 
coutered. 

There was, in all this, as much of the *'*yam<s sacra fames^'* 
as of the ** auri;^* of the hungering after distinction, as well 
as of the appetite of gain. Enamoured of his vocation^ Turpin 
delighted to hear himself designated as the flying Highway- 
man ; and it was with rapturous triumph that he found his 
single-handed feats attributed to a band of marauders. But 
this state of things could not long endure ; his secret was 
blown ; the vigilance of the police was aroused ; he was 
tracked, to his haunts; and after a number of hairbreadth 
'scapes, which he only effected by miracle, or by the aid of 
his wonder-working mare, he reluctantly quitted the heathy 
hills of Bagshot, the Pampas plains of Honnslow (over 
which, like an archetype of the galloping Captain Head, he 
had so often scoured,) the gorsy commons of Highgate, 
Hampstead, and Finchley, the marshy fields of Battersea, al- 
most all of which he had been known to visit in a single 
night, and, leaving these beaten tracks to the occupation of 
younger and less practised hands, he bequeathed to them at the 
same time his own reversionary interests in the gibbet there- 
upon erected, and betook himself to the country. 

After a journey of more or less success, our adventurer 
found himself at Hookwood, whither he had been invited after 
a grand field day, by its hospitable and by no means inquisi- 
tive owner. Breach of faith and good fellowship formed no 
part of Turpin's character; he had his lights as well as his 
shades ; and so long ^s Sir Piers lived, his purse and coffers 
would have been free from molestation, except *' so far," 
Dick said, " as a cog or two of dice went. My dice you know, 
are longs for odd and even, a bale of barM cinque deuces,^' a 
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pattern of which he always carried with him: beyond this, 
excepting a take-in at a steeple chase, Rookwood church being 
the mark, a ^*<2o," at a leap, or some such trifle, to which the 
noiost scrapulous could not raise an objection, Dick was all 
fair and above board. But when poor Sir Piers had ^' put on 
his wooden surtotit,'' to use Dick^s own expressive metaphor, 
his conscientious feelings evaporated into thin air. Lady Rook- 
wood was nothing to him; there was excellent booty to be 
** appropriated :" — 

*• The wise convey it call." 

He began to look about for hands ; and having accidentally 
encountered his old comrades, Rust and Wilder, they were 
led into the business, which was imperfectly accomplished in 
the manner heretofore described. 

To return from this digression. When Turpin presented 
himself at the threshold of the door, on his way to inquire 
after his mare, to his astonishment he found it closely invest- 
ed. A cheerins shout from the tawny throng, succeeded by 
a general clapping of hands, and attended by a buzzing susnr- 
ration of applause, such as welcomes the entrance of a |>opular 
actor upon the stage, greeted the appearance of the Highway- 
man. At the first sight of the crowd, be was a little startled, 
and involuntarily sought for his pistols ; but the demonstra- 
tions of admiration were too unequivocal to be for a moment 
mistaken ; his hand was drawn from his pocket, to raise his 
hat from his brows. 

Thunders of applause. 

Tnrpin's external man, we have before said, was singularly 
prepossessing. It was especially so in the eyes of the sex, 
'(fair we certainly cannot say upon the present occasion,) 
amongst whom not a single dissentient voice was to be heard. 
All concurred in thinking him a fine fellow ; could plainly 
read his high courage in his bearing ; his good breeding in 
his d^bonnaire deportment.; and his manly beauty in his ex- 
travagant red whiskers. Dick saw the effect that he pro- 
duced. He was at home in a moment. Your true highway- 
man has ever a passion for effect. This does not desert him 
at the gallows ; it rises superior to death itself; and has been 
known to influence the manner of his dangling from the gib- 
bet ! To hear some one cry, '* There goes a proper hand- 
some man,'' saith our previously quoted authoFity, Jack Hall, 
^* somewhat ameliorates the terrible thoughts of the meagre 
tyrant death ; and to go in a dirty shirt, were enough to save 
the hangman a labour, and make a man die with gtief and 
shame of Being in that deplorable condition/' WiUi a gra- 
cious smile of condescension, like a popular orator-^with a 
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look of blarney like that of O^Connell, and of aMoranoe I9ke 
that of Hunt, he surveyed the male portion of the apeetatorSf 
tipped a knowing wink at the piettiest brnnettes he coald se- 
lect, and finally cut a sort of flinff With hie well-booted legs, 
which brought down another peal of rapturous applause. 

** A rank scamp !*** cried tne Upright Man ; and this ezela* 
nation, bowcTer equivocal it may sound, was intended, on 
his part, to be highly complimentary. 

*^ I belioTe ye,^' returned the Ruffler, stroking his chin,— 
** one may see that he^s no half swell, by the care with which 
he cultiTates the best gifts of nature, his whiskers. He's a 
rank nib."f 

>( Togged out to the ruffian, no doubt,'* said the Palliard, 
who was incomparably the shabbiest rascal in the corps. 
** Though a neeoy mizzler myself, I likes to see a cove vot^s 
Tel dressed. Jist twig his swell kickseys and pipes ;^ if they 
ain't the thing, Pm done. Lame Harry canH dance better nor 
he— no, nor Jerry Juniper neither.*' 

*' I'm dumb founded," roared the Dummerar, *' if he can't 
patter Romany§ as well as the best on us ! "He looks like a 
mm 'un." 

<* And a rum 'an he be, take my word for't,** returned the 
Whip Jack or sham sailor. ** Look at his rigging— ^see how 
he flashes his' stick8||— those are the tools to rake a three- 
decker. He's as clever a craft as I've seen this many a day» 
or I'm no judge." 

The women were equally enchanted — equally eloquent in 
the expression of their admiration. 

*< What o^les !" cried a mort 

'* What pins !" said an autem mort, or, married woman. 

*^ Sharp as needles," said a dark-eyed dell, who had en- 
countered one of the freo and frolicsome glances which our 
Highwayman distributed soliberalhr amongst the petticoats. 

It was at this crisis Dick took oflr his hat. Cesar betrayed 
his baldness. 

'* A thousand pities !" cried the men, compassionatinff hia 
thinly covered skull, and twisting their own ringlets, glossy 
and luxuriant, though unconscious of Maccassar. ** A thou- 
sand pities that so fine a fellow should have a sconce like a 
cocoa nut 1" 

•* But then his red whiskers," rejoined the women, tired of 
the uniformity of thick black heads of hair ; ** what a warmth 
of colouring they impart to his face, and then only look how 

* A famous hiriiwayman. f A real gentleman; 

^ Breeches and boots. ^ Gipsey flash. 

11 How he exposes hid pistols. 
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fliMb tbey ate !— how beandfully bneby they make hit cheeks 
appetf !*' 

Lady Baoesidre and thd Coart of the Queen of Nararre, 
were not moie amitten with the irresistible whiskers of the 
Sieor de Croix. 

The hawk*s eye of Turpin raagej over the whole assem- 
blagfe, Aniidst that throng of dark faoesi there was not one 
familiar to him* 

p Before him stood 4he Upright Man, Zoroaster (so was he 
called*) a sturdy, stalwart rogue, whose superior stren|rth and 
stature (as has not un^eqoently beeo &e case in the infancy 
of goyernments that have risen to more importance than is 
likely to be the case with that of Lesser Egypt) had been the 
mean^ of his elevation to his present dignified position. Zo- 
roaster litfiiMy Jim^ht his way upwards, and had at first to 
matntatn his situation b^ the strong arm ; bnt he bow was 
enabled to repose apod his hard won laurels, to smoke '* the 
calamet of peace,'' and quaflf his tipple with impunity. For 
one of gipsy blood, be presented an unusual jovial, liquor- 
loving Countenance — ^hb eye was mirthfuK^is lip moist, as 
if from oA potations— his cheek mellow as an Orleans plum, 
which fruit, in colour and texture, it mightily resembled* 
Strange to say, also, for one of that Hthe race, his person was 
heavy and hebetudinoos ; the consequence, no doubt, of habi- 
tuid intemperance. Like Crib, he waxed obese upon the 
championship. There was a kind of mock state in his car- 
riage, as he placed himself before Turpini and with his left 
hand twisted up the tail of hie dressing gown, while the right 
thrust his troncheon into his hip, which was infinitely divert- 
ing to the Highwayman. 

Turpin's attention, however, was chiefly directed towards 
his neighbour, the Ruffler, in whom he recognised a well 
known impostor of the day, with whose history he was suffi- 
ciently well acquainted to be able at once to identify the indi- 
vidual. We have before stated, that a magnificent coal-black 
beard decorated the chin of this singular character ; but this 
is nd all— his costume was in perfect keeping with his 
beard, attd consisted of a very theatrical-looking tunic, upon 
the breast of which was embrddered, in golden wire, the 
maltese cross; while over his shoulders were thrown the 
ample folds of a cloak of Tyrian hue. To his side was girt 
a long and doughty sword, which he called, in his knightly 
phrase, Excalibur ; and upon his profuse hair, rested a hat as 
broad in the brim as a Spanish sombrero. 

Exaggerated as this description may appear, we can assure 
our readers, that it is not overdrawn ; and that a counterpart 
of the aJket^ we have given of the Ruffler, certainly **strutted 
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his hour** upon the stagre of hiunan life, and that the very an-* 
clent and discriminating City of Canterbury (to which be all 
honour) was his theatre of action. His history is so far era- 
lioas^ that it exempHfies more strongly than a thousand diS' 
courses could do, how projie we are to be firoverned by appear- 
ances, and how easily we may be made the dupes of a 
plausible impostor. Be it remembered, however, that we 
treat of the eighteenth century, before the march of intellect 
had commenced ; we are much too knowing to be similarly 
practised upon in these enlightened times. But we will let 
the Knight of Malta, for such was the title assumed by the 
Ruffler, tell his own story in his own way hereafter; content- 
ing ourselves with the moral precepts we have already de- 
duced from it. 

Next to the Knight of Malta, stood the Whip Jack, habited 
in his sailor gear — striped shirt and dirty canvass trowsers ; 
and adjoining him was the Palliard, a loathsome tatterdema- 
lion, his dress one heap of rags, and his discoloured skin one 
mass of artificial leprosy and imposthumes. 

As Turpi n's eyes shifted from one to another of these fi- 

fures, he chanced upon an individual who had been long en- 
eavourrn^ to arrest bis attention. This person was eoinplete- 
]y in the back-groand. All that Dick could discern of him, 
was a brown curly head of hair, carelessly arranged in the 
modern mode ; a handsome, impudent, sun-freckled face, with 
one eye closed, and the other occupied hy a broken bottle neck, 
through which, as a substitute for a lorgnette, the individual 
reconnoitered him. A cocked hat was placed in a very d6ga- 

f6e manner under his arm. and he held a black ebony cane in 
is hand, very much in the style of a modern H^gant, This 
glimpse was suilicient to satisfy Turpin. He recognized in 
this whimsical personage an old. acquaintance. 

Jerry Juniper was what the classic Captain Grose would 
designate a ^^gentleman with three outs ;" and although he 
was not entirely without wit, nor, his associates avouched, 
without money, nor, certainly, in his own opinion, had that 
been asked, without manners ; yet was he assuredly without 
shoes, without stockings, without shirt. This latter deficien- 
cy was made up by a voluminous cravat, tied with proportion- 
ably large bows. A jaunty pair of yellow inexpressibles, 
somewhat faded ; a waistcoat of silver broeade, richly embroi- 
dered, somewhat tarnished and lack-lustre ; a murrey-eolonred 
velvet coat, somewhat chafed, completed the costume of this 
Beggar Brummell, this mendicant maccaroni ! 

Jerry was a character well known at the time, as a constant 
frequenter of all races, fairs, regattas, ship-launches, ball- 
baits, and prize-fights, all of which be attended, and to which 
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he transported himself wiUi an expedition little less remark* 
able than that of Turpin, You met him at Epsom, at Ascott, 
at Newmarket, at Doncaster, at the Roodee of Chester, at the 
Curragh of Kiidare. The most remote as well as the most 
adjacent meeting attracted him. The cock-pit was his con- 
srtant haunt, and in more senses than one was he a leg. No 
opera dancer could be more agile, more nimble ; scarcely, in<* 
deed, more graceful, than was Jerry, with his shoeless and 
stockingless feet ; and the manner in which he executed a pi- 
, rouette or a pas, before a line of carriages, seldom failed to 
procure him "golden opinions from all sorts of dames." With 
the ladies, it must be owned, Jerry was rather upon too easy 
terms; but then, perhaps, the ladies were upon too easy terms 
with Jerry ; and if a bright-eyed feir one condescended to jest 
with him, what marvel if he should sometimes slightly trans- 
gress tho laws of decori^n* These aberrations, however, 
were trilling : altogether he was so well known, and knew 
every body else so well, that he seldom committed himself; 
and singular to say, could on occasions even be serious. In 
addition to his othir faculties, no one cut a sly joke, no one 
trolled a merry ditty, better than Jerry. His peculiarities, in 
short, were on the pleasant side, and h& was a general favour- 
ite in consequence. 

No sooner did Jerry perceive. th^ he was recognized, than, 
after kissing his hand with the air of a petit-maitre to the 
Highwayman, he strove to edge his way through the crowd. 
All his efforts were fruitless ; and, tired of a situation in the 
rear rank, so inconsistent, he conceived, with his own import- 
ance, he had recourse to an expedient often practised with 
success in harlequinades, and not unfrequentfy In real life, 
where a flying leap is occasionally taken over our heads. He 
rein bacjc a few yards, to give himself an impetus, returned^ 
and placing his hands upon the shoulders of a stalwart vaga- 
bond near to htm, threw a somerset .upon the broad cap o? a 
pilliard, who was so jammed in the mid^t that he could not 
have stirred to avoid the shock ; thence, without pausing, he 
vaulted forwards, and dropped ligKtly upon the ground in front 
of Zoroaster, and immediately before the Highwayman. 

Dick laughed immoderately at Jerry^s manoeuvre. He 
shook his old chum cordially by the hand, fiayihg, in a whis- 
per, ** What the devil brings you here, Jerry]" 

"I might retort, and ask you that question. Captain Turpin," 
replied Jerry, sottovoc6, "It is odd to see me here, certainly, 
quite out of my element — quite lost among this canaille — this 
canting crew— -all the fault of a pair of gipsy eyes, bright- as 
a diamond, dark as a sloe. You comprehend— a little affair, 
ah \ Liable to these things. Bring your ear closer, my boy 

Vol. II. 2 
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— ^be upon your guard-— keep a sharp look out — there's a de- 
yil of a reward upon your head — ^I won't answer f<v all these 
rascals." 

^J Thank you for the hint, Jerry," replied Dick, in the same 
tone. " I calculated my chances pietty nicely when I came 
here. But if I should pereeire any symptoms of foul play, 
— any attempt to snitch or nose, amcmgst this pack of ped- 
lers, I have a friend or two at hand, who won't be silent upon 
the occasion* Rest assured I shall hare my eye upon the 
gnarling scoundrels — ^l won't be sold for nothing." 

^' Trust you for that," returned Juniper, with a wink. 
''Stay," added he, *' a thought strikes me — ^I hare a scheme in 
pettOi which may perhaps afford you some fan, and will at all 
events ensure your safety during your stay." 

"What is itl" asked Dick. 

'< Just amuse yourself with a flirtation for a moment or two 
with that pretty damsel, who has been casting her offles at you 
for ^e last five minutes without success, while I eSecta mas- 
ter stroke." 

And, as Turpin, nothing loath, followed his advice, Jerry ad- 
dressed himsen to Zoroaster. After a little conference, ac- 
companied by that worthy and the Knight of Malta, ^e trio 
stepped forward from the line, and approached Dick, when 
Juniper, assuming some such attitude as the admirable Jones, 
the comedian, is wont to display,' delivered himself witli as 
much propriety of intonation as if he had Jieen instructed in 
his speech by that unrivalled master of elocution, of the fol- 
lowing address. Turpin listened with the gravity of one of 
the distinguished persons alluded to, at the commencement of 
the present chapter, upon their receiving the freedom of a city 
at the hands ot a Mayor and Corporation. Thus spoke Jer- 
ry:-^ 

4^ Highest of High. Tobymen ! Rumlnest of rum Padders, 
and most scampish of Scampsmen ! We, in the name of Bar- 
baras ou^ most Tawny Qtteen,-^in the name of Zoroaster, our 




Crills, Patricos, Palliards, Priggers, Whip Jacks, and Jark- 
men, from the Arch Rogue to tlie Needy Mizsler, fully sensi- 
ble of the honour you have conferred upon us in gracing Stop- 
Hole Abbey with your presence; and conceiving that v[e can 
in no w^ evince our sense of your condescension so entirely 
as by offering you the freedom of our crew, together with the 
privileges of an Upright Man,* which you may be aware are 

• For an account of these, see Grose. They are much too 
gro9B to be set dow^here. 
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considerable, and by creatiDgr you an honorary member of the 
Refuse Club, which we have recently established ; and in so 
doing, we woald fain express the sentiments of gratification 
and pride which we experience in enrolling among oar mem- 
bers the name of one who has extended the dory of roguery 
80 widely over the landf and who has kicked np a dust upon 
the hiffhways of England, with which he most effectually 
blinded the natives — a name which is itself a legion— of high- 
waymen ! Awaiting, with respectful deference, the acquies- 
cence of Captain Turpin, we beg to tender him the freedom of 
our crew.'? 

*< Really, gentlemen," said Turpin, who did not exactly see 
the drift of tms harangue, ** you do me a vast deal of honour. I 
am aoite at a loss to conceive how I possibly have merited so 
much attention at your hands; and, indeed, I feel myself so 
unworthy—" here bick recwved an expressive wink from Ju- 
niper, and therefore thought it prudent to alter his expression. 
" Cottld I conceive myself at all deserving of so much distinc- 
tion," continued the modest speaker, *^ I should at once accept 
your obliging o£fer — but. ■ ■ " 

** None so worthy," sdd the Upright Man. 

*^ Can't hear of a refusal," said the Knight of Malta. 

" Refusal — impossible !'' reiterated Juniper. 

*' No, no refusal," exclaimed a chorus of voices. '' Dick 
Turpin most be one of us. _ He shall be our Dimber Damber." 

** Well, gentlemen, since you are so pressing," replied Tur- 
pin, *^ even so be iL I will be your Dimber Damber." 

'♦ Bravo ! bravo," cried the mob, not »* of gentlemen." 

** About it, Palls, at once," said the Knight of Malta, flour- 
ishing Excalibur. «^ By St. Thomas k Becket, weMl have as 
fine a sceneas Imyself ever furnished to the Canterbury lieges." 

*« About what 1" asked Dick. 

<^ Your matriculation," replied Jerry. *^ There are certain 
forms to be ffooe through, with an oath to be taJcen, merely a 
trifle — We'll have a jolly boose, when all's over. Come, 
bing avast, my merry Palis — ^to the ffreen — to the green — a 
Turpin ! — a Turpin ! — a new brother'." 

" A Turpin ! — a Turpin ! a new brother !" echoed the crew. 

*' I've brought you through," said Jerry, taking advantage 
of the uproar that ensued, to whisj^er to his chum — ^* none of 
them will dare to lift a finger agcunst you now — ^they are all 
your friends for life." 

^* Nevertheless," returned Turpin* *'I should be glad to 
know what has become of Bess." 

^ If it's your pancer you are wanting," chirped a fluttering 
creature, whom Turpin recognized as Luke*s groom. Grass- 
hopper, ^< I gave her a fresh loaf and a stoop of stingo, as you 
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bade me, and there she be, under yon tree, as quiet as a Jamb." 

"I see her," replied Tarpinf **just tighten her §rirths. 
Grasshopper, and bring her after me, and thou shalt har^ 
wherewithal to chirp over thy cups at supper." 

Away bounded the elfin dwarf, to execute his behest. 

A loud shout now rent the skies, and presently afterwards 
was heard the yile scraping of a fiddle, accompanied by the 
tattoo of a drum. Approaching Turpin, a host of gipsies ele- 
vated the Highwayman upon their shoulders. In this way he 
was carried to the centre oif the green, where the long oakoB 
table, which had once served the Franciscans for- refection, 
was now destined for the stage of the pageant. 

Upon this* table three drums were placed, and Turpin was 
reauested to seat himself on the central one. A solemn pre- 
lude, more unearthly than the incantation in the Frejrschutz, 
was played by the orchestra of the band, conducted by the Pa- 
ganini of the place, who elicited the most marvellous notes from 
his shell. A couple of shawms* emitted sepulchral sounds, 
while the hollow rolling of the drum broke ever and anon up- 
on the ear. The effect was prodigiously grand. During this 
overture, the Patrice and the Upright Man had ascended the 
rostrum, each taking their places, the former on the right hand 
of Turpin, the latter upon his left Below them stood thb 
Knight of Malta, with Excalibur drawn in his hand, end 
gleaming in the sunshine. On the whole, Dick was amused 
with what he saw, and with the novel situation in which he 
found himself placed. Around the table were congregated a 
compact mass of heads', so compact indeed, that they looked 
like one creature-^an Ar^us, with each eye up-turned upon 
the Highwayman. The idea struck Turpin, that the restless 
mass of particoloured shreds and patches, of vivid hues and 
varied tintings, singularly, though accidentally, disposed to 
produce such an ef^ct, resembled an immense tiger-moth, or 
it might be a turkey carpet, spread out upon the grass ! 

The scene was a joyous one. It was a brilliant sunshiny 
morning. The air, freshened and purified by the storm of the 
preceding night, breathed a balm upon the nerves and senses 
of the robber. The wooded hills were glittering In light ; 
the brook was flowing swiftly past the edge of the verdant 
slope, glancing like a wreathed snake in the sunshine-— its 
^^ quiet song'' lost in the rude harmony of theinummers, as 
were the thousand twitterings of the rejoicing birds— the rocks 
bared their bosoms to the sun, or were buried in the deep-cast 

* " The shalm, or shawn, wad a wind insteument like a pipe, 
with a swelling protuberance in the middle." 

Earl of Nmikumh€rland*9 HeusehM Book. 
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glocnn — the shadows of the pillars and arches of the old walls 
of the priory were projecting afar, while th^ rose-lik^ ramifi- 
eations of the magnificent marigold window were traced, as if 
by a pencil, upon the verdant tablet of the sod. 

The overture was finished. With the appearance of the 
principal figures in this strange picture the reader is already 
familiar. It remains only to give him some idea of the Patri- 
ce. Imagine, then, an old superannuated goat, reared upon 
its hind legs, and clad in a white sheet, disposed in folds like 
those of an ephod about its limbs, and you have some idea of 
Balthazar the Patrice. The resemblance of the qnimal be- 
fore mentioiLed, was rendered the more striking, by his huge, 
hanging, gpat-like underlip, his lengthy white ueard, and a sort 
of cap, covering his head, which was ornamented with a pair 
of horns, such as are to be seen in Michael Angelo's tremen- 
dous statue of Moses. Balthazar, besides being the Patrice of 
the tribe, was its principal professor of divination, and had been 
the long-tried and faithful minister- of Barbara Level, from 
whose secret instructions he was supposed to have derived 
much of his magical skill. 

Placing a pair of spectacles upon his '^prognosticating 
nose," and unrolling a vellum skins upon which strange cha- 
racters were written, Balthazar, tuij^ing to Turpin, thus com- 
menced, in a solemn voice : — 

Thou who wouldst ou)r brother be. 
Say how shall we enter thee ? 
Name the nan^ihiit thou wilt bear. 
Ere our livery thou wear. , 

*' I see no reason why I ^ould alter iny designation," re- 
plied the novice; *'but as Popes change their titles on their cre- 
ation, there can be no objection to a Seampsman following so 
excellent an example. Let me be known as the Night Hawk." 

" The Night Hawk — good," returned the hierophan^, pro- 
ceeding to register the name upon the parchment. ** Kneel 
down," continued he. 

After some hesitation, Turpin complied. 

'^ You must repeat the *Salamon,' or oath of our creed, after 
my dictation," said the Patrice ; and Turpin, signifying his 
assent by a nod, Balthazar propounded the following adjura- 
tion : 

OATH OF THE CANTING CREW. 

I, Crank-Cuffin, swear to be 
True to this fraternity — 
That I will in all obey 
Rule and order of the Lay. 

2* 
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Never blow the gab, or squeak : 
Never snitch to bum or beak ; 
But religiously madntun 
Authority of those who reig^ 
Over Stop Hole Abbey g^een. 
Be thejr Tawny King or Queen. 
In their cause alone will fight ; 
Think what they think, wrong or right ; 
Serve them truly, and no other, _ 
And be faithful to my brother ; 
Suffer none, from far or near. 
With their rights to interfere ; 
No strange Abram, Ruffler crack — 
Hooker of another pack — 
Roeue or rascal, frater, maunderer^ 
Irisn Toyle, or other wanderer ; 
No dimber damber, angler, dancer. 
Prig of cackler, prig orprancer ; 
No swig^man, swadmer, clapperdudgeon ; 
X Cadg^'gloak, curtal, or curmudgeon ; 

No whip-jack, palliard, patrico ; 
No jarlunan, be he high or low ; 
No dummerar, or roroany ; 
No member of •* the Family ;** 
No ballad-basket, bouncing buffer* 
Nor any other, will I suffer ; 
But stall-off now and for ever> 
All outliers whatsoever ; 
And as I keep to the fore-gone. 
So may help me, Salamon ? * 

* Perhaps the most whimsical laws that were ever prescribed 
to a gang of thieves, were those framed by William HoUiday, 
(Mie of tlie pri^^ng community, who was hanged in 1695: 

Art. I. Directs, That none of his company should presume 
to wear shirts, on pain of being cashiered. 

n. That none should lie in any other places than stables, 
empty houses, or other bulks. 

in. That they should eat nothing but what they begged, and 
that they should g^ve away all .the money they^t by cleaning 
boots among one another, for the good of the mtemity. 

IV. That they should neither learn to read nor write, that 
he may have them the better under command. 

V. That thepr should appear every morning by nine, on the 
parade, to receive necessary orders. 

VI. That none should presume to follow the scent but suck 
as he ordered on that party. 

Vn.- That if any one gave them shoes or stocking^, he 
should convert them into money to play. 
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^* So help me, Salamon," repeated Tarpin, with extrava* 
gant emphasis. 

*' Zoroaster/' said the Patrico to the Upright Man, *' do 
thy part of this ceremonial.'* 

Zoroaster obeyed ; and, takir^g Excalibur from the Knight 
of Malta, bestowed a hearty £wack with the blade upon 
the shoulders of the kneeling Highwayman, assisting him 
afterwards to arise. 

The inauguration was complete. 

"Well," exclaimed Dick, "I'm glad its all over. My 
leg feels a little stiffish — I'm not much given to kneeling — 
I must dance it off;" saying which, he be^n to shuffle upon 
the boards. " I tell you what," continued he, " most Reve- 
rend Patrico, that same ' Salmon ' of yours, has a cursed long 
tail — I could scarce swallow it at all, and it's strange if it 
don't give me an indigestion. As to you, sage Zory, from 
the dexterity with which you flourish your sword, I should 
say you had practised at Court; his Majesty could scarce do 
the thing better, when, slapping some fat Alderman upon 
the shoulder, he bids him rise Sir Richard. And now, 
palls," added4ie, glancing round, "as I am one of you, let's 
have a boose togemer ere I depart, for I don't think my stay 
will be long in the land of Egypt;" 

This suggestion of Turpin was so entirely consonant to 
the wishes of the assemblage, that it met with universal ap- 
probation, and upon a sign from Zoroaster, some of his fol- 
lowers departed m search of supplies for the carousal. Zo- 
roaster leaped from the table, and his example was followed 
by Turpin, and mose leisurely by the Patriae. 

It was rather early in thp day for a drinking bout ; but the 
canting crew were not remarkably particular. The chairs 
were removed, and the jingling of glasses announced the ar- 
rival of the preliminaries of the matutine symposioru Poles, 
canvass, and cords were next brought ; and in almost as short 
space of time as one scene is substituted for another in a 
theatrical representation, was a tent erected. Benches, 
stools, and chairs, appeared with equal celerity, and the in- 
terior soon presented an appearance like that of a booth at a 

Vni. Thafthey should steal nothing they could not come 
at, for fear of bringing a scandal upon the company. 

IX. That they should not endeavour to clear themselves of 
vermin, by killing or eating them. 

X. That they should cant better than the Newgate birds, 
pick pockets without bungling, outlie a Quaker, outswear a 
Lord at a gaming table, and brazen out all their villanies be- 
yond an Irishman. 
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fair. A keg of brandy was broached, and the health of the 
new brother quaffed in brimmers. 

Oar Highwayman returned thanks. Zoroaster was in the 
ehair, the Knight of Malta acting as croupier. A second 
toast was proposed — ^the Tawny Queen. This was drunk 
with a like enthusiasm, and with a like allowance of the 
potent spirit; but as bumpers of brandy are not to be repeat- 
ed with impunity, it became evident to the President of the 
board that he must not repeat his toasts quite so expeditious- 
ly. To create a temporary diversion, therefore, he called for 
a song. 

The dulcet notes of the jQlddle now broke through &e cla- 
mour, and in answer to the call, Jerry Juniper volunteered 
the following: 

JERRY JUNIPER'S CHANl'. 

In a box (1) of the Stone Jug (2) I was bom. 
Of a hempen widow (3) the kid forlorn: 

Fake away. 
And my fiither, as I've heard say. 

Fake away. 
Was a merchant of capers (4) gay. 
Who cut his iMt fling with great applause, 

(5) Nix my doll paUs, fake away. 

Who cut his last fling with great applause, (6) 

1*0 the tune of a "hearty choke with caper sauce." 

Fake away. 
The knucks in quod (7) did my schoolmen play, * 

Fake away. 
And put me up to the time of dayt 
Until at last there was none so knowing. 

Nix my doU palls, fake away. 

Until at last there was none so knowing, 

No such sneaksman^S) or buzgloak (9) going, 

Fake away. 
Fogies (10) and fawnies (11) s.oon went their way. 

Fake away. 
To the spout (12) with the sneezers (13) in grand array. 
No dummy hunter (14) had forks (15) so fly; 

. Nix my doll palls, fake away. 

(l)CelL (S) Newgate. (3) A woman whose husband has been hanged. (4) 
A duicing master. (5) ** Kotliingt eomrades, on, on," supposed to be addressed 
bj a thier to his confiMlerates. (0) Thus Victor Hugo, in Le Dernier Jour 
tPun Condamncy makes an imprisoned felon sing 

JP U ferai danser une danse 
Qu il n*y a pas de plancher. 
(7) Thieves in prison. (8) ShopUAer. (9) Pickpocket. (10) Handkei-chiefs. 
(11) Rings. (U) To the Pawnbri^er. (13) Snuff boxes. (14) Pickpocket. 
( 15) The two fore-fingtn used in picking a pocket. 
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No dummy hunter had forks so fly. 

No knuckter (16) so deftly could fake a cly, (17) 

Fake away. 
No slouHd hoxter (18) my snipes (19) could stay. 

Fake away. 
None knap a reader (29) like me in the Lay. 
Soon then I mounted in Swell-Street high. 

Nix my doll palls, iake away. 

Soon then I mounted in Swell-street lugh. 
And sported my flashiest toggery, (21) 

Fake away. 
Firmly resolved I would make my hay. 

Fake away. 
While Mercury's star shed a single ra^. 
And ne'er was there seen such a dashing prig, (22) 

Nix my doll palls, fake away. 

And ne'er was there seen such a dashing prig. 
With my strammel fiiked in the newest twig. (23) 

Fake away. 
With my fawnied famms, (24) and my onions gay, (25) 

Fake away. 
Hy thimble of ridge, (26^ and my driz kemesa; (27) 
AU my togs were A) lublike (28) and splash. 

Nix my doll palls, fake away. 

All mv togs were so niblike and splash. 

Readily the queer screens I then could smash; (29) 

Fake away. 
But my nuttiest blowen (30) one fine day. 

Fake away. 
To the beaks (31) did her fancy man betray. 
And thus was I bowled out at last. (32) 

Nix my doll palls, fake away. 

And thus was I bowled out at last. 

And into the Jug for a lag was cast; (33) 

Fake away. 
But I slipped my darbies (34) one morn in May, 

Fake away. 
And g&Te to the dubsman (35) a holiday. 
And here I am, palls, meiry and free, 
A reg^ular roUocking Romanay. (36) 

Nix my doll palls, fake away. 

(lA) IHekpoeket. (17) I4ck a pocket. (18) Vo Inside coat pocket, bottoned ttp. 
(19) SeiMon. (SO) Steal a pocket book. (21) Best made clothes. (3S) ThieU 
(13) Whh mj hair dressed in the fint fashion. (24) With sereral rings on mj 
hands. (25) Seals. (20) Gold watch. (37) Laced shirt. (28) GentlenanUke. 
(29) Easily dien forged notes could X pass. (30) Favourite mistress. (31) Police. 
(92) Taken at length. (33) Cast fbr transportation. (34) Fetters. (35) Turn- 
key. (30) Gipsy. 
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Much lauffhtor and applause rewarded Jeny's attempt 
to please; ani thougrh the meaning of his chant, even with 
the aid and ahetment of the numerous notes which we have 
appended to it, may not be quite obrious to our readers, we 
can assure them that it was perfectly intelligible to the Cant- ' 
ing Crew. Jerry was now entitled to a call ; and happening, 
at the moment, to meet the fine dark eyes of a sentimental 
gipsy, one of the better class of mendicants who wandered 
about the country with a guitar at his back, his eleetion fell 
upon him. The youth, without prelude struck up a% 

GIPSY SERENADE.^ 

Merry mud, merry maid, wUt thou wander with me? 
We will roam through the forest, the meadow and lea ; 
We jwill haunt the'sunny bowers, and when day begins to flee. 
Our" couch shall be the femy brake, our canopy the tree. 

Merry maid, merry maid, come and wander with me ; 

No life like the gipsy's so j<^oufl and free ! 

Merry maid, merry maid, though a roving life be ours. 
We will laugh away the laughing and quickly fleeting hours ; 
Our hearts are free, as is the free and open sky above. 
And we know what tamer soub know not, how lovers otig'Af to 
love. 

Merry maid, merry midd, come and wander with me ; 

No life Uke the gipsy's, so joyous and iiee t 

Zoroaster now removed the pipe from his upright lips to 
intimate his intention of proposing a toast. 

A universal knocking of knuckles by the knucklerSff was 
followed by profound silence. The sage spoke :— 

''The city of Canterbury, palls,*' said he; ''and-may it 
never want a Knight of Malta.'* 

The toast was pledged with much laughter, and in many 
bumpers. 

The Knight, upon whom all eyes were turned, rose " with 
stately bearing and majestic motion," to return thanks. 

** I return you an infinitude of thanks, brother palls," said 
he, glancing around the assemblage; and boVring to tiie pre- 
sident, *•*' and to you, most Upright Zory, for the honour you 
have done me in associating my name with that City. Be- 
lieve m%, I sincerely appreciate the compliment, and echo the 
sentiment from the bottom of my soul. I trust it never totZZ 
want a Knight of Malta. In return for your consideration, 
but a poor one you will say, you shall have a ditty, which I 

* The words of this song have been published^ accompamed 
wi^ music, by Mr. Alexander Roche, 
-f Pickpockets. 
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I composed upon tbe occasion of my pilgrimage to ihat city, 
and which I have thought proper to name after myself:" 

THIS KNIGHT OF MALTA, 

d Canterbury Tak- 

Coine list to me« and you shaJl have, without a hem (ht hai^, 

A Cantenbury pilgrimage^ much better than old Chaucer's. 
'Tis of a hoax I once played off, upon that city clever^ 
The memory of which, I hope, will stick to it for ever. 

With my coal-black beards and purple cloak, 
jack-boots, and broad-brimmed castor. 
Hey ho for the Knight of Malta! 

To execute my purpo«69, in the first place you must know 

sirs. 
My locks I let han^ down my neck— my beai^ and whiskers 

grow, sirs;- 
A t)urple cloak I next clapped on, a sword tagged to my 

side, sirs^ 
And mounted on a charger black, I to the town did ride sirs. 

With my coal-black beard, &c. 

Two pages were there by my side, upon two little pomes. 
Decked out in scarlet uniform, as spruce as maccaronies; 
Capafisoned my charger was, as grandly as his master^ 
And o*cr my long and curly locks I wore a broad-brimmed 
Castor. 

With my coal-black beard, &c. 

The people all ilocked forth^ amased to see a man so hairy, 
Ohl Bucn a ttght had ne'er before been seen in Canterbury! 
My flowing robe, my flowing beard, my horse with flowing 

mane, ors! 
They stared—the days of chivalry, they thought, were come 

again, sirs! 

With my coal-black beard, &c. 

I told then^ a long rigmarole romance, that did not halt a 
Jot, that diey beheld in me a real Knight of Malta! 
Tom k Becket had I sworn I was, that saint and martyr 
hallowed^ ^ ^ '^ 

I doubt not just as readily the but they would have swallowM, 

With my coal-black beard, &c. 

I rode about, and speechified, and everybody gullied. 
The tavern keepers diddled, and the magistracy bullied: 
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Like l)uppets w^re the townsfoljt led in that show they caU a 

raree; „ , 

The Gotham sages were a joke to those of Canterbury, 

^ With my coal-black beard, &c. 

The theatre I next engaged. Where I addressed the crowd, 

BITS ~ 

And on retrenchment, and reform, I spouted long and Icmd, 

sirs 
On tithes, and on taxation, I enlarged with skill and zeal, sirs. 
Who so able as a Malta Knight, tJu: malt tax to repeal, sire. 

With my coal-black beard, &c. 

As a candidate I then stepped forth to represent their dty. 
And my non-election to that place Was certainly a pity! 
For surely I th« fittest was, and very proper very. 
To represent the wisdom and the wit of Canterbury. 

With my coal-black beard, &c. 

At the trial of some Jsmu^lers next, one thing I rather queer 

And the justices upon the benph I literally b^a^ded,- 

For I swore that I some casks did see, though proved as clear 

as day, sirs, , . ^ , . ac^ ., 

That I haonened at the tune to be somp fitty nules away, sirs, 
i«4.K ^.^ ^y coal-black beard, &c. 

This last assertion, X must own, was somewhat of a blunder. 
And for perjury indicted they compelled me to knock under; 
To my prosperous career this slight terror put a stop, ars. 
And thus croMcrfthe Knight of Malta was at length obUged to 

hopi ftirs. 

With his coal-black beard, and purple cloak, 
jack-boot?, and broad-brimmed castor. 
Good bye to the Knight of Malta! 

The Kiiight sat down amidst the general plaudits of the 

company. , n i . 

The party, meanwhile, had been increased, by the arrival 
of Luke and the Sexton. The former, who was in no mood 
for revelry, refused to comply with his grandsire's solicitation 
to enter, and remained sullenly at the door, bis arms folded, 
and his eyes fixed upon Turpin, whose movements he com- 
manded through the canvas aperture. The Sexton walked up 
to Dick, who was seated at the post of honour, and clapping 
him upon the shoulder, congratulated him upon the comfort- 
able position in which he found him. 

** Ha ! ha ! Are you there my old Death's Head on a Mop 
Stick?" said Tarpin, with a laugh. "Ain't we merry 
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mumpBrSf eh t Keeping if up ia style. Sit down, old Noah 
^—maice yourself comfortable, Methusalem." 

** What say you to a drop of as fine old Nantz as you ever 
tasted in your life, old covy ?" said Zoroaster. 

** Say,^* returned Peter, «* that I have no sort of objection 
to it^rorided you will all pledge my toast.'' 

«< That I will, were it old Roffin himself,'' shouted TUrpin. 

"Here's to the three leg'd mare," cried Peter. " to the 
tree that bears fruit all the year round, and that yet has neither 
bark nor branch. You won't refuse (hat toast. Captain Tur- 
pin t" 

" Not I," answered Dick ; " I owe the gallows no grudge. 
If, as Jerry^s song says, I must have a hearty choke and caper 
sauce for my breakfast one of these fine mornings, it shall 
never be said that I fell to my meal without appetite, or neg- 
lected saying grace before it. Gentlemen, here s Peter Brad- 
ley's toast, The Scragging Post. The three leg'd mare, with 
three times three." 

Appropriate as this sentiment was, it did not appear to be 
so inviting to the party as might have been anticipated, and 
the shouts soon died away. 

" They like net the thoughts of the gallows," said Tnrpin 
to Peter. " More fools they. A mere bugbear to frighten 
children, believe me, and never yet alarmed a brave man. 
The gallows, pshaw ! One can die but once, and what sig- 
nifies it how, so that it be over quiekl^r* I ^ink no more of 
the last leap into eternity, than or clearing a five-barred gate. 
A rope'd end for it ! So let us be merry, and make the most 
of oar time, and that's true philosophy. I know you can 
throw off a rum chant," added he, turmng to Peter. " I 
heafd. you sing, last night, at the Hall. Troll us a stave, my 
antediluvian file, and in the mean time tip me a gage of fogus,* 
Jerry, and if that's a boi^ of huckle-my-buttf you are brew- 
ing. Sir William," added ^he, addressing the Knight of Malta, 
** you may send me a jorum thereof at your convenience." 

Jeny handed the highwayman a pipe, together with a tum- 
bler of the beverage which the Knight had prepared, which 
he pronoujiced excellent; and while the huge bowl was passed 
round to the company, a prelude of shawms announced that 
Peter was ready to break into song. 

Accordinffly, after the symphony was ended, accompanied 
at intervals by a single instrument, Peter began his melody, 
in a key so high, that the utmost exertion of the shawm-blower 

• A pipe of tobacco. 

f A drmk composed of beer, eggs, and*brandy. 
Vol. II. 3 
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failed to approach its altitudes. The separate bprthen of his 
minstrelsy was-^ 



THE MANDRAKE.* 

The Mandrake grows 'neath the gallows-tree. 
And rank and green are its leaves to see; 
Green and rank as the grass that waves 
Over the unctuous earth of graves. 
And though all around it be bleak and bare. 
Freely the Mandrake flourisheth there. 

Maranatha ! — Anathema ! 
Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 

Buthanasyf 

At the foot of the gfibbet the Mandrake springs, 

Just where the creaking carcass swings; 

Some have thought it engendered 

From the fat that drops from the bones of the dead; 



* The imag^aiy malignant and fatal influence of this plant 
is frequently alluded to by our older dramatists; and with one 
of the greatest of them, .Webster (as might be expected from 
a chamel Muse, that revels like a ghoul in graves and sepul- 
chres, and rakes up hideous and revolting lore,) it is an espe-- 
cial favourite for illustration. But none have plunged so deeply 
into the disquisition of the supposititious virtues of the Man- 
dnike, as the learned and profound Sir Thomas Browne. He 
tears up the fable root and branch. Concerning ^the danger 
ensuing from eradication of the Mandrake, he thus writeth: — 
<< The last assertion is, that there follows a hazard of life to 
them that pull it up, that some evil fate pursues them, and that 
they live not very long hereafter. Therefore the attempt 
hereof among the ancients was not in orcUnary way; but, as 
Pliny informeth, when they intended to take up the root of 
this plant, they took the wmd thereof, and with a sword de- 
scribmg three circles about it, they cUg^d it up, looking to- 
wards the West. A conceit not only injurious unto truth and 
confutable by daily experience, but somewhat derogatory unto 
the Providence of God; that is, not only to impose so destruc- 
tive a quality on any plant, ^but to conceive a vegetable whose 
parts are so useful unto many, should, in the only taking up, 
prove mortal unto any. This were to introduce a second for- 
bidden fruit, and enKance the first malediction, making it not 
only mortal for Adam to taste the one, but capital for his pos- 
terity to eradicate, or dig up the other." — Vulgar Errors, 
Book ii. c. vi. 
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Some have thought it a human thing*; 
But this is vain imagining. 

Maranatha ! — ^Anathema ! 
Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 

Euthanasy! 

A chamel leaf doth the Mandrake wear, 

A chamel fruit doth the Mandrake bear; 

Yet none like the Mandrake hath such great power. 

Such virtue resides not in herb or fiower; 

Aconite, hemlock, or moonshade, I ween. 

None hath a poison so subde and keen. 

Maranatha! — ^Anathema! 
Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 

Euthanasy! 

And whether the Mandrake be create 
Flesh with the flower incorporate, 
I know not; yet, if from the earth 'tis rent. 
Shrieks and groans from the earth are sent; 
Shrieks and groans, and a sweat like g^re 
' Oozes, and (frops from the clamn^ core. 

Maranatha! — Anathema ! 
Dread is the curse of ^landragora! 

Euthanasy! 

Whoso gathereth the Mandrake shall surely die; 

Blood for blood is his destiny. 

Some who have plucked it have ^ed with groans; 

Like to the Mandrake's expiring moans; 

Some have died raving, and some beside — 

With penitent prayers — ^but all have died. 

Jesu! save us, by night and day! 

From the terrible .death of Mandragora! 

Euthanasy! 

*' A queer chaunt that,'' said Zoroaster, coughing loudly, in 
token of his disapprobation. 

" Not much to my taste," qaoth the Knight of Malta. "We 
like something more sprightly in Canterbury." 

" Nor to mine," added Jerry ; ** don't think it's likely to have 
an encore. 'Pon my soul, Dick, you most give us something 
yourself, or we shall never cry Euthanasy at the Triple Tree. 

** Wii all my heart," replied Turpin, "you shall have — 
but what do I see, my friend Sir Liike ? devil take my tongue, 
Luke Bradley I mean. What, ho ! Luke, nay, nay, man, no 
shrinking — stand forward — ^I've a word or two to say to you. 
We must have a hob-a-nob glass together, for old acquaint- 
ance sake. Nay, no airs, man ; dammee you're not a lord yet, 
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nor a baronet eillier, though I dx) hold your title in my podket ; 
never look glum at me. It won^t pay. I*m pne of the-Cant- 
ifig Crew now**-<no man may sneer at me with impunity, eh, 
Zory ? Ha ! ha ! — here's a glass of Nantz ; we'll haye a bot- 
tle of bene carlo* when you are master of your own. Make 
ready there, you gut scrapers, you shawm shayers, FU put 
your lungs in play for you, presently. In the meantime*— 
charge, palls, charge — a toast, a toast— health and prosperity 
to Sir Luke Rookwood. I see you are sorprised— ^this, gen-* 
tleman is Si^ Luke Rookwood, some-while Luke Bradley, 
heir to the house of that name, not ten miles distant from this. 
Say, shall we not drink a bumper to his health ?" 

Aistonishment preyailed amongst the crew. Luke himself 
had been taken by surprise. When Turpin had discovered 
him at the door of the tent, and summoned him to appear, he 
had most reluctantly complied with the request ; but when in 
a half bantering vein, Dick had beffun to rally him upon his 
pretensions, he would most gladly have retreated, had it been 
in his power. It was then too late. He felt he must stand 
the oraeM. The disclosure was now made. Every eye was 
fixed upon him with a look of inquiry. 

Zoroaster todk his everlasting pipe from his mouth. 

" This ain*t true, sure.^.^'* asKea the perplexed sage. 

" He has said it," replied Luke ; " I may not deny it.'* 

This was sufficient. There was a wild hubbub of delight 
among the crew, for Luke was a favourite wittk all. 

<<Sir Luke Rookwood !" cried Jerry Juniper, who liked a ti- 
tle as much as Tommy Moore is said to d oat upon a lord, *< up- 
on my soul I sincerely congratulate you ; devilish fortunate 
fellow. Always cursed unlucky myself. I could never find 
out my own father, unless it were one Monsieur de Oapriolles, 
a French dancing master, an^ he never left anything behind 
him, that I could hear of, except a broken kit, and a hempen 
widow. Sir Luke Rookwood, we shall do ourselves the plea* 
sure of drinking your health and prq^perity." 

l<Vesh bumpers and immense cheering. 

Silence being in a measure restored, Zoroaster claimed Tur- 
pin'spromise of a song. 

"TYue, true," replied Dick, "I have not forgotten iU' Stand 
to your bows, my hearties." 



Port. 
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THE GAME OF fflGH^'TOBY. 

Now Oliver (1) puts his black nightcap on. 

And every star its glim (2) is mding. 
And forth to the heath is the Scampsman (3) gt)ne. 

His matchless cherry-black (4) prancer riding* ; 
Merrily over the common he flies. 

Fast and free as the rush of rocket. 
His crape-covered vizard drawn over his eyes. 

His tol (5) by his side, and his pops (6) in Ins pocket. 

CHOBUS. 

Then who can name 

So merry a game. 

As the game of all games — ^High Toby. (7) 

The traveller hears him, away ! away ! 

Over the wide, wide heath he scurries ; 
He heeds* not the thunderbolt summons to stay, ' 

But ever the faster and faster he hurries. 
But what daisy-cutter can match that black tit ? 

He is caught — ^he must ** stand and deliver," 
Then out with the duminy, (S'j and off with the bit, (9) 
.Oh ! the game of High Toby for ever ! 

eSAKS CHOBUS. 

Then who can name 

So merry a game, 

As the game of all games — ^High Toby ? 

Believe me there's not a game, my brave boys. 

To compare with the game of High Toby $ 
No rapture can equal the Tobyman's joys, 

To bide devils blue plums (10) give tiie go-by ; 
And what if, at length, boys, he comes to the Crap, (11) 

Even rack punch has some bitter in it. 
For the Mare-with-three-legs, (12) boys, I care not a rap. 

'Twill be over in less than a minute ! 

GBA2n> CHOBUS. 

Then hip, hurrah ! 

Fling care away ! 

Hurrah for the game of High Toby ! 



1 The moon. 2 Light. 3 Highwayman. 4 Cher- 
ry-coloured black ; there Being black cherries as well as red. 
Gbose. 5 Sword. 6 Pistols. 7 'Highway robbery. 
8 Pocket book. 9 Money. 10 Bullets. 11 The 
gallows. 12 Ditto. 

3* 
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** And now, gentlemen," said Dick, wbo began to feel the 
inflaence of these morning cups, '* I rote that we adjourn. 
Believe me, I shall always bear in mind that I am a brottier of 
your band ; Sir Lnke and I must have a little chat together, 
ere I take my leaye. Adieu !'' 

And taking Luke by the arm> he walked out of the tent. 
Peter Bradley rose, and followed them. 

At the door they found the dwarfish Grasshopper, with Black 
Bess. Rewarding the urchin for his trouble, and slipping the 
bridle of his mare over his hand, Turpin continued his walk i 
over the green. For a few minutes he seemed to be lost in ru- 
mination. 

"I tell you what, Sir Luke,'* said he, "1 should like to do 
a generous thing, and make you a present of this bit of paper. 
But one ouffht not to throw away one's luck, you know — there 
is a tide in the affairs of thieyes, as the player coves say, which 
must be taken at the flood, or else-^but no matter. Y our old 
dad. Sir Piers (God help him !) had the gingerbread, that I 
know ; he was, as we say, a regular rhinocerical cull. You 
won't feel a few thousands, especially at starting; and besides 
there are two others. Rust and Wilder, who row in the same 
boat with me, and must therefore come in for their share of the 
reg'lars. All this considered, you can't complain, I think, if 
I ask fiye thousand for it. That old hurridan, Lady Rook- 
wood, offered me nearly as much." 

*< I will not talk to you of fairness," said Luke ; '< I will 
not say that document belongs of right to me. It fell by acci- 
dent mto your hands. Haying 2>08sessed yourself of it, I 
blame you not that you dispose of it to the best adyantage. I 
must, perforce, agree to your terms." 

«( Oh no," replied Dick, '* it's quite optional ; Lady Rook- 
wood will giye as much, and make no mouths at it. So ho, 
lass ! What makes Bess prick her ears in that iashion-^Ha— 
Carriage wheels in the distance ! that jade knows sound as 
well as I do. I'll just see what it's like !— you will haye ten 
minutes for reflection. Who knows if I may not haye come 
in for a good thing here V 

At that instant a carriage passed the angle of a rock some 
three hundred yards distant, and was seen slowly ascending 
the hill side. Eager as a hawk after his quarry, Turpitx dash- 
ed after it. 

In yain the Sexton, whom he nearly oyerthrew in his ca- 
reer, called after him to halt. • He sped like a bolt from a 
bow. 

*« May the deyil break his neck," cried Peter, as he saw 
Mm dash through the brook, ^* could he not let them alone?" 
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*' "niis mQ9t Bot |«," S9id Lul^e ; '* know jou ^hose cap* 
riage it is V* 

^* It if a shrine that holds a jewel that shoald be dearest in 
thine eyes,'' returned Pbter ; '* haste, and arrest the spoiler's 
hand," 

" Whom do Toa mean ?" asked Luke. 

*' Eleanor Mowbray," replied Peter. ^* She is there-— 4o 
the rescue — away." 

«^ £leaner Mowbray *" echoed Luke— ** and Sybil — " 

At this instant a pistol-shot was heard. 

*' Wilt thoa let murder be done, upon thy cousin ?" cried 
Peter, with a bitter look. *^ Thou art not what I took thee 
for." 

Luke answered not, but swift as a hound from the leash* 
darted in the direction of the carriage. 



CHAPTER. VL 



-Mischiefs 



Are til^e the visHs of Fnuunscan Friars, 
They never etrnie to prey upon ns single. 

DeviPs Lttv Ctue. *• 

KiTURN we now to Eleanor Mowbray. After she had part- 
ed from Ranulph Rookwood^ and had watched him till he dis- 
appeared beneath the arches of the church porch, her heart 
sank, and, drawing herself back within the carriag^, she be- 
came a prey to the most poignant affliction. In vain she en- 
deayoured to shake off this feeling of desolation, by picturing 
to^herielf the meeting with her lover in a few hours, in hap- 
piness. It would not be. Despair had taken possession of 
her— the magic fabric of delight melted away, or only gleam- 
ed to tantalize, at unreachable distance. A presentiment that 
Ranulph would never be her's, had taken root in her imagina- 
tion, and overshadowed all4he rest. In vain sh^ strove to 
turn to thoughts more cheering and consolatory. Oporessed 
•as by a nightmare, her bosom refused to be releasea of its 
load. 
While Eleanor pursued this train of reflection, the time in- 
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sensibly wore away, until the sadden stoppage of the carriage 
aroased the party from their meditation. Major Mowbray per- 
ceived that the occasion of the halt was the rapid advance of 
a horseman, who was nearing them at full speed. The ap- 
pearance of the horseman was somewhat singular, and might 
have created some uneasiness as to the nature of his ap- 
proach, had not the Major immediately recognized a friend ; 
he was, nevertheless, greatly surprised to see him, and turn- 
ed to Mrs. Mowbray to inform her that Father Ambrose, to 
his infinite astonishment, was coming to meet them, and ap- 
peared, from his * manner, to "be the bearer of unwelcome 
tidings. 

Wrapped in a lon^ black cloak, with a broad brimmed hat 
drawn closely over his brows, it was impossible to distinguish 
further of the priest^s figure and features beirond the circum- 
stance of his height, which was remarkable, until he had 
reached the carriage window, when, raising his hat, he dis- 
closed a head that Titian might have painted, and which, 
arising from the dark drapery, looked not unlike the visage of 
some grave and saturnine Venetian. There was a venerable 
expanse of forehead, thinly scattered with hair, towering over 
black pent-house-like brows, which, in their turn, shadowed 
keen penetrating priest-like eyes ; the temples were hollow, 
and blue yeins might be traced beneath the sallow sl^in ; the 
cheek-bones high, and there was something in the face thai 
spoke of self-mortification ; while the thin, livid lips, closely 
compressed, and the austere and sinister expression of his 
countenance, showed that self-abasement, if he had ever prac- 
tised it, had scarcely prostrated the demon of pride, whose do- 
minion might still be traced in the lines and furrows of his 
haughty physiognom^r. The father looked at Mrs. Mowbray, . 
and then glanced suspiciously at Eleanor. Mrs. Mowbray ap- 
peared to understand him. 

" You would say a word to me in private," said Mrs. Mow- 
bray, " shall I descend 1" 

The Priest bowed assent. 

*' It is not to you alone that my mission extends," said he, 
gravely ; " you are all in part concerned ; your son had better 
alight with you." 

"Instantly," replied the Major. "If you will give your 
horse in charge of the postillion, we will attend you at once." 

With a feeling of renewed apprehension, connected, she 
knew not why, with Ranulph, Eleanor beheld her mother and 
brother descend from the carriage. 

Father Ambrose was, perhaps, the only being whom Elea- 
nor disliked. She had felt an unaccountable antipathy to* 
wards him, which she could neither extirpate nor control, dur- 
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ing their long and close intimacy. It may be necessary to 
mention that Eleanor's religious oultare had been in accord- 
ance with the tenets of the Romish Church, in whose faith 
(the faith of her ancestry^ her mother had continued ; and that 
Father Ambrose, with whom she had tot become acquainted 
daring the residence of the family near Bonrdeaux, was her 

fhoslly adyiser and confessor. An Englishman by birth, he 
ad been appointed Cur6 to the diocess in which they dweFt, 
and was, consequently, a frequent visiter, almost a constant 
inmate, of the chateau : yet, though duty and respect would have 
prompted her to. regard the Father with ajQfeotion, Eleanor 
could never conquer the feelings of dislike and distrust which 
she had at first entertained towards him ; a dislike which was 
increased by the strange control in which he seemed to hold 
her mother, who regarned him with a veneration approaching 
to infatuation. It was, therefore, with satisfaction she bade 
him adieu. He had, however, followed his friends to Eng- 
land under a feigned name (as, being a recusant Romish 
priest, and supposed to have been engaged in certain Jesuitic 
cal plots, his return to his own country was attended with 
considerable risk,} and had now remained domesticated with 
them, for some months. That he had been in some way, 
early in life, connected with a branch of the house of Rool&> 
wood, Eleanor was aware (she fancied he might have been 
engaged in political intrigue with Sir Reg[inald, which would 
well nave accorded with his ardent ambitious temperament,) 
and the knowledge of this circumstance made her doubly ap- 
prehensive, lest the nature of his present communication 
should have reference to her lover, towards whose cause the 
Father had never been favorable, and respectinff whose situa- 
tion he might have made some discovery, which she feared he 
miffht use to Ranulph's disadvantage. 

With such misgivings, therefore Eleanor watched the mo- 
tions of the party narrowly, in hopes to gain some clue, from 
their gestures, to the snbject of their conversation. From the 
earnest manner of the priest, and the interest which his narra- 
tive seemed to excite in his hearers, it was evident that his 
communication was of importance. 

Accompanied by Father Ambrose, Mrs. Mowbray returned 
to the carriage, while the Major, mounting the horse' of the 
former, after bidding a hasty adieu to his sister, adding, with 
a look that belied the consolation intended to be conveyed by 
his words *^ tliat all was well,'' but without staying to offer 
her anv explanation of the cause of his sudden departure, rode 
back the way they had just traversed, and in the direction of 
Rookwood. sereft of the only person to whom she could have 
applied for information, though dying with curiosity and anx« 
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iety, to know the meaning of this singular interview, and oti 
the sudden chanse of plans which she felt so intimately con- 
cerned herself, Eleanor was constrained to preserve silence, 
as, after their entrance into the carriage, her mother seemed 
lost in painful reflection, and heeded jier not; and the Father 
drawing from his pocket a small volume, appeared intently 
occupied in its perusal. 

** Dear mother,'' said Eleanor, at length turning to Mrs. 
Mowbray, *' my brother is gone ^" 

*' To Kookwood,*' said Mrs. Mowbray, in a tone calculated 
to check further inquiry ; but Eleanor was too anxious to 
notice it. 

" And wherefore, mother,'' said she, *^may I not know 1" 

" Not as yet, my child — ^not as yet," replied Mrs. Mow- 
bray; "you will learn all sufficiently early." 

The priest now raised his cat-like eyee from the book, to 
watch the effect of this speech, but dropped them instantly, as 
Eleanor turned towards him. She had been abontto appeal 
to him, hut having witnessed this look, she relinquished her 
scarce-formed purpose, and endeavoured to divert her tristful 
thoughts by gazing thrqugh the glimmering medium of her 
tears upon the soothing aspect of external nature — ^that aspect 
which, in sunshine or in storm, hath ever relief in store lor a 
iieart embittered by the stony coldness of the world. Turn to 
the bosom of nature, ye that are sore afflicted, and ye shall 
find the relief ye seek — the sympathy after which ye yearn ! 

The road meanwhile had led them through a long woody 
valley, and was now climbing the sides of a steep hifl. They 
were soon in the vicinity of the Psiory, and of the gipsies'- en- 
campment. The priest leaned forward, and whispered some- 
thing in Mrs. Mowbray^s ear, who looked towards the ruined 
shrine, ptirt of whose mouldering walls were visible from the 
road. » N 1 

At this moment the clatter of a horse's hoofs, and the sound 
of a loud voice, commanding the postillion, in a menacing 
tone, to stop, accompanied by a volley of imprecations, inter- 
rupted the conference, an^ bespoke the approach of an unwel- 
come intruder, and one whom all, too truly, feared wopld not 
be readily dismissed. The postillion, however, did his best 
to rid them of the assailant Perceiving a masked horseman 
behind him, approaching at a furious rate, he had little doubt 
as to his intentions, and Tu^pin soon made his doubts certain- 
ties. He called on him to stop, but the fellow paid no atten- 
tion to his command, however peremptory, and disregarded 
even the pistol which he saw, in a casual glimpse over his 
near side, was presented at his person. Clapping his spurs 
into his horses' flanks, he sought succour in flight. Turpin 
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was by bis side in an instant. As thd highwayman endea- 
voured to eatch his reins, the lad suddenly wheeled the car- 
riage right upon him, and but for the dexterity of Turpin, and ' 
the clever conduct of his mare, would inevitably have crushed 
him a|rain8t the road-side. As it was, his left leg was slightly 
grazeot Irritated at this, Turpin fired over the man's head, and 
with the butt-end of the pistol felled him from his seat. 
Startled by the sound, and no longer under the governance 
of their rider, the horses rushed with frantic violence towards 
a ditch, which bounded the other side of the highway, down 
which the carriage was precipitated, and at once overturned. 
Turpin's first act, after be had ascertained that no mischief 
had been occasioned to those within, beyond the aUrm, inci- 
dent to the shock, was to compel the postillion, who had by 
this time gained his legs, to release the horses from their trace. 
This done, with the best grace he could assume, and adjusts 
ing his mask, he opened the carriage, and proceeded to libe- 
rate the captives.'' 

** Beg pardon. Madam," said he, so soon as he had released 
Mrs. Mowbray, '' excessively sorry, upon my soul, to have 
been the cause of so much unnecessary alarm to you — all the 
iault, I assure you, of that rascal of a postillion ; had the fel- 
low only pulled up when J commanded him, all this might 
have been avoided — ^you will remember that, when you pay 
him— all his fault, I assure you. Ma'am." 

Receiving no reply, he proceeded to extricate Eleanor, with 

whose beauty the inflammable highwayman was instantly 

smitten. Leaving the Father to shift for himself; he turned 

' to address some observation of coarse gaUantrj to her ; but 

she eluded his grasp, and flew to her mother's side. 

*' It is useless. Sir," said Mrs. Mowbray, as Turpin drew 
near them, '' to aflfect ignorance of your intentious. Y ou have 
already occasioned us serious alarm, much delay and incon- 
venience. I trust, therefore, that beyond our purses, which 
are but scantily supplied, but to which yon are welcome, we 
shall sustain no molestation. You seem to have less of the 
rufian about you than the rest of your lawless race, and are 
not, I should hope, destitute of common humanity." 
«< Common humanity !" replied Turpin, *' bless you. Madam, 
I'm the most humane creature breathing ; would not hurt a 
fly, much less a lady. Incivility was never laid to my charge. 
This business may be managed in a few seconds; and as soon 
as we have settled the matter, I'll lend your stupid Jack-boy 
a hand to put die horses to the carriage again, and get the 
wheels out of the ditch. You have a banker. Ma'am, I sup- 
pose in town — perhaps in the country ; but I don't like coun- 
try bankers ; besides I want a little ready cash in Rumville— • 
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heg pardon, Ma'am, London I mean ; but my ears hare beqn 
80 stunned with those Romany patterers, 1 almost think in 
flash. Jost draw me a cheqae; Pre pen and ink always 
ready : a cheque for fifty pounds. Ma'am—only fifty. What's 
your banker's name? Pre blanjc cheques of all the best 
houses in my pocket ; that, and a kiss from the pretty lips of 
that cherry-cheeked matd,'* winking to Eleanor, ^ will fully 
content me. You see you hare neither an^xorbitant nor un- 
civil personage to deal with." 

Eleanorshtank closer towards her mother. Exhausted by 
previous agitation of the night, greatly frightened by the 
shock which she had just sustained, and still more alarmed 
by Uie words and gestures of the highwayman, she felt that 
she was momentarily in danger of fainting, and with difilcuky 
prevented herself from falling. The Priest, who had suc- 
ceeded in freeing himself from the carriage ^ now placed him- 
self between Turpin and the ladies. 

'* Be satisfied, misguided man," said the Father, in a stern 
voice, offering a purse, which Mrs. Mowbray hastily extend- 
ed towards him, ^^ with the crime you have already commit- 
ted, and seek not to peril your soul, by deeper guilt : be con- 
tent with the plunder you now obtain,^nd depart; for, by my 
holy calling, I affirm to you, ^at if you advance one footstep 
towards the further molestation of these ladies, it shall be at 
the hazard of your life." 

" Bravo !" exclaimed Turpin. " Now this is whafi like ; 
who would have thought the old autom bawler had so much 
pluck in him. Sir, I commend you for your courage, but you 
are mistaken; I am the quietest man breathing, and never 
harm a human being ; in proof of which, only look at your 
rascal of a postillion, whom any one of my friends would 
have sent post-haste to the devil, for half the trouble he gave 
me ; but easy as I am, I never choose to be baulked in my hu- 
mours. I must have the fifty and the buss, ^nd then I'm off, 
as soon as you like, and I may as well have the kiss, while 
the old lady signs the cheque, and then we shall have the 
seal as well as the signature. Poh — poh — no nonsense. 
Many a pretty lass has thought it an honour to be kissed by 
Turpin." 

Eleanor recoiled with deepest <fisgust, as she saw the 
highwayman thrust aside the useless opposition of the priest, 
and approach her. He had removed his mask ; his face flush- 
ed with insolent triumph, was turned towards her. t)espite 
the loathing which curdled the blood within her veins, she 
could not avert her eyes. He drew near, she uttered a shrill 
scream. At that moment a powerful grasp was laid upon 
Turpin's shonlder; he turned, and beheld Luke. 
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. \^ Save me! save me!" tasA Sleascnr, addressing^ the new 
comer. 

'^ Bamimtien !'* said the highwayman, '* what has broaght 
you here ? one would think you were turned assistant to all 
distressed damsels. Quit your hold, or by the 6(^ aboTe us, 
you will repent it.'' 

*^ Fool !" exclaimed Luke, " talk tiins to one who heeds 
yon." And as he spoke, he hurled Turpinbmkwaids with so 
much force that, staggering a few yards, Ihe highwayman foil 
to the ground. 

The priest stood like one stunned with suiprise at Luke's 
sudden appearance, and subsequent daring action. 

Luke meanwhile approached Eleanor. He gazed jupon her 
with curiosity mixed with admiration, for his heart told him 
she was very fair* A death-like paleness had spread over her 
cheeks ; yet still, despite the want of colour, she looked ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and her large blue eyee eloquently thanked 
her deliverer for her rescue. The words she wanted were 
supplied by Mrs. Mowbray, who thanked him in appropriate 
terms; when they were interrupted .by Turpin, who had by 
this time picked himself up, and was drawing near t^em. 
His countenance wore a fierce ezpiession. 

*^ I tell you what," said he, ** Luke Bradley, or Luke Rook- 
wood, or whatever else you may call yourself) you have tsdcen 
a damned unfair advantage of me in tiiis matter, and deserve 
Birthing better at my hands than that I should call, you to in- 
stant account for it^-and dammee if I don't, to o " 

^'^Luke Bradley!" intenupted Mrs* Mowbray, *<aie you 
that individual ?" 

^* Even so. Madam," replied Luke. 

«' Father Ambrose, isthis the person of whom you spdce 1'* 
eagerly asked the lady. 

" It is," returned the Priest. 
- *' Did he not call you Luke Rookwood V eagerly demand- 
ed Eleanor of Luke. '* Is that also your, name t" 

*< Rookwood is my name, fair cousin," replied Luke, ^* if I 
may venture to call you so.'* 

" And Ranulph Rookwood is——" 

" My brother." 

*^I never heard he had a brother," cried Eleanor, with 
some agitation. " How can that be I" 

'< I am his brother, nevertheless," replied Luke, moodily — 
*^his ELDCR buothbb!" 

Eleanor turned to her mother and the^ priest with a look of 
imploring anguish — she saw a confirmation of the truth of 
this statement in their glances. No contradiction was offered 
by either to his statement; both, indeed, appeared in some 
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mysteriouB manner prepared for it. This, then, was the 
dreaded secret. This, then, was the cause of her brother's 
sadden departure. The truth flashed with lightning swift- 
ness across her brain. 

Chagrined and mortified. Lake saw that glance of inqairy. 
His pnde was hurt at the preference thus naturally shown to- 
wards his brother. He had been struck, deeply struck, With 
her beauty. He acknowledged the truth of Peter's words. 
Eleanor's loTeliness was without parallel. He had seen 
nought so fair, and the instant he beheld her, he felt that for 
her alone could he have cancelled his vows to StMI. The 
spirit of rivalry and jealousy was thei^fore instantly aroused, 
by Eleanor's exclamations. 

** His elder brother !" echoed Eleanor, dwelling upon his 
words, and addressing Luke — '* then you must be — but no, 
you are not, you cannot be— >it is Ranulph's title — ^it is not 
yours-^you are not " 

'* I am Sir Luke Rookwood," replied Luke, proudly. 

Ere the words were uttered, Eleanor had fainted. 

** Assistance is at hand. Madam, if you will accept it, and 
follow me," said' Luke, raising the insensible girl in his armst 
and bearing her down the hill towards the encampment, whi- 
ther he was followed by Mrs. Mowbray and the Priest, be- 
tween whom, during the hurried ^dialogae whicH we have de- 
tailed, very significant glances had been exchanged. Turpin, 
who, as it may be supposed, had not been an incurious obsenrer 
at what was passing, burst into his usual loud laugh, on see- 
ing Luke bear away his lovely burthen. 

** Cousin ! Ha, ha !" said he. ** So the wench is his cou- 
sin. Dammee, but I half suspect that he has fhllen in love 
with his new-found cousin; and if so. Miss Sybil, or I'm mis- 
taken, will look as yellow as a bean.* If that little Spanish 
devil gets it into her pretty jealous pate, that he is about to 
bring home a new mistress, we shall have a tracedy scene, 
in the twinkling of a bed-post. However, I shan't lose sight 
of Sir Luke, until I have settled my accounts with him. Hark 
ye, boy," continued he, addressing the postillion, '* remain 
where you are ; you won't be wanted yet awhile, I imagine. 
There's a guinea for you, to drink Dick Turpin's health." 

Upon which he mounted his mare, and walked her easily 
down the hill. 

(« And so that be Dick Turpin, folks talk so much about," 
quoth the lad, looking curiously after him ; ''well, he's as ci- 
vil speaking a cha^ as need be, blow my boots if he ain*t ; and 
if I*d had a notion it were he, Fd have stopped at first call, 
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wiihoat more ado. Nothing like experience— I j^all kaow 
better another time," added Tie, pocketiDg the shiner. 

Rushing swiftly down the hill, Luke tarried at the river's 
brink, to sprinkle some of the cool element upon the pale 
brow of £leanor. As he held her in his arms, thought|i which 
he fain would have stifled in their birth took possession of his 
heart. '* Would she were mine!** murmured he. ^* Yet no 
-—the wish is unworthy.'* But that wish returned unbidden* 
Eleanor opened her eyes. She was still too weak to walk 
without support, and Luke raising her once more in his arm, 
and motioning Mrs. Mowbray to follow, crossed the brook by 
means of stepping stones, and condacted his charge along a 
bye-path towards the Priory so as to avoid meeting with the 
crew assembled upon the green. 

They had gained one of the roofless halls, when he en- 
countered Balthazar. Astonished at the sight of the party, 
the Patrice was about to address the Priest as an acquaint- 
ance, when his more orthodox brother raised his finger to his 
lips, in token of caution. The action passed unobserved. 

«*Hie thee to Sybil," said Luke to the Patrice. <'Bid her 
haste hither. Say that this . maiden — ^that Eleanor Mowbray 
is here, and requires her aid-^fly. I will bear her to the re- 
fectory." 

As Balthazar passed the Priest^ he oointed with a signifi- 
cant glance towards a chasm in the wall, which seemed to be 
an opening to some subterraneous chamber. The father again 
made a gesture^^ of silence, and Balthazar hastened upon his 
mission. 

Luke led them to the refectory ; he brought a chair for Elea- 
nor's support; but so far from reviving after such attention as 
could be afforded her, she appeared to become weaker. He 
was about to issue forth in search of Sybil, when ip his sur- 
prise he found the door fastened. 

*' Our orders are, that you do not pass this way," said a 
Toice, which Luke instantly recognized as that of the Knight 
of Malta. 

«* Not pass !" echoed Luke. " What does this mean 1" 

** Our orders are from the Queen," returned the Knight. 

At this instant the low tolling of a muflled bell was heard. 

** The bell !" exclaimed Luke ; '* some danger is at hand.^' 

His heart smote him, as he thought of Sybil, and he looked 
anxiously towards Eleanor. 

Balthazar rushed into the room. 

« Where is Sybil 1" cried Luke. " Will she not come 1" 

" She will be here anon," answered the Patrice. 

«' I will seek her myself then," said Luke. ^' The door 
by which you entered is free." 
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are." 



^ ** Remain here," eohoed Lake. «*Who will jiieveBtmy 

going forth ?" 

** I nirilU" Bud BaiiMffa Lorel, as she suddenly appeared in 
the door-way. ** You stir not, eze^ttnff at ray pleasure. 
Where is the maiden?" continued she, loMdng around with a 
grim smile of satisfaction at the consternation produced bv her 
appearance. ** Ha ! I see— «he faints. HerC is a Cordial that 
raall leviTc her. Mrs. Mo^ray, you are welcome to the 
Gipsies' dwelling — ^yon and your daughter; and you, Sir Luke 
Rookwood, I congratulate you upon your accession of digni- 
ty." Turning to the priest, who was evidently overwhelmed 
with confusion, she exclaimed, " Think you I know not Rich- 
ard Checkley 1 We have met, ere this, at Rookwood. Know 
you not Barbara Lovel ? Ha, ha ! It is long since my poor 
.dwelling has been so highly honoured. But I must not delay 
the remedy. Give her to drink of this,'* said she, giving a 
phial to Mrs. Mowbray. ** It will instantly restore her." 

*^ It is poison," cried Luke, *' she shall not drink it." 

«« Poison !'* reiterated Barbara. «« Behold !" and she drank 
of the liquid. ** I would not poison thy bride," added rtie» 
taming to Luke. 

** My bride 1" echoed Luke. 

** Ay, thy bride ;" repeated Barbara. 
" Luke recoiled in amazement. Mrs. Mowfor^ almost felt 
inclined to believe she was a dreamer, so visionary did the 
whole scene appear^ A dense crowd of witnesses stood at 
the entrance. Foremost amonest them was the Sexton. Sud- 
denly a shriek was heard, and the crowd opening, to allo^ 
her passage, Sybil rushed forwards 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Well, go diy ways, old Nick MjicIuat«1, there will nerer be the peer of tliee 
for wholeiome policy «nd good counsel : thoa took*8t pain to chalk men out 
the daiib paths and hidden plots of mnrther and deceit, and no man has the 
prace to follow thee. The i^ is unAankful, thy prineiples are quite fbna- 
ken, and worn out of memory. 

Sfiakerley Marmion** Antiquary, 

Sybil's sudden entrance filled the ffroup that surrounded 
Misa Mowbray with new dismay. But she saw them not. 
Her soul seemed riveted by Eleanor, towards whom she rush- 
ed ; and while her eye wandered oyer her beauty, she raised 
the braided hair from her brow, revealing the clear, polished 
forehead. Wonder, awe, devotion, pity, usurped the place of 
hatred. The fierce expression that had lit up her dark orbs, 
was succeeded by tender commiseration. She looked an im- 
ploring appeal at Barbara. 

" Ay, ay,*' returned the old gipsy, extending at the same 
time the plual ; ** I understand. Here is that will bring the 
blood once more into her pallid cheeks, and kindle the fire 
within her eyes. Give her of this." 

" This .'" echoed Sybil, regarding the phial with distrust. 

'* Ay, this," retorted Barbara, '*and quickly. Why dost 
pause 1 Do it, and waste not a drop of the precious potion 
—'tis the drink of life." 

** Of life etemali perchance,'* said Sybil, still hesitating, 

Mrs. Mowbray vainly endeavoured to restore her child to 
animation. Seriously alarmed, she now called loudly for as- 
sistance. 

'* Go, I command thee ; give her of the cordial,'* said Bar- 
bara, with meaning gesture. *' My hand shakes, or I would 
minister to her aid myself.*' 

*'Fear nothings" said Luke, approaching them; ** 'tis, as 
she says, a cordial ; delay may endanger Miss Mowbray's 
recovery." 

** And do, you likewise command me to do iti" asked Sy- 
bil^ reproachfully, of Luke. 

Luke siornified his assent, and, without further remon- 
strance, she obeyed. The effect of the potion was almost in- 
stantaneous, amply attesting Barbara's sldll in its concoction. 
Stifled respiration first proclaimed Eleanor's recoverv. She 
opened her large and languid eyes — her bosom heavea almost 
to bursting — her pulses throbbed quickly and feverishly ; and, 
as the stimulant operated, the wild lustre of excitement blazed 
in her eyes. 

Sybil took her hand to chafe it. The eyes of the two maid- 
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ens met They gazed upon each other staadfastljr and in si- 
lence. Eleanor knew not whom ehe reffarded, but she coald 
not mistake that look of sympathy — she could not mistake 
^e tremuloas pressure of her hand— -she felt the silent trick- 
ling tears. She returned the sympathlsinf^ glance, and ffazed 
with equal wonder upon the ministering fauy, for such she al- 
most seemed, that knelt before her. Lovelv it was, to see 
these two fair creatures together, alike in oeanty, yet how 
different in its expression ! D$iy and night could not be more 
opposite, £ach was equally enchanted with the other. Looks 
speak as plainly as words, nay plainer ; they tell what words 
cannot, what words dare not — ^they talk from the heart, where- 
as the lips oflen speak the language of constraint The eyes 
of youth seldom belie the feelings ; and how mnch may not a 
glance ' conrey ! In this instance it spoke volumes on both 
sides. 

As Eleanor's looks wandered from the kindly glance ef 
Sybil, to the withered and inauspicious aspect of the Gipsy 
Queen, who, in her strange and fantastical gear looked Hke 
the baleful witch Mara, aim shifted thenoe to Sie dusky gnome- 
like figures of her gipsy gang, looming in the twilight entiance, 
like familiars of the sorceress— as she gaaed upon these wild 
objects, she exclaimed, ** Who are these, and where am 1 1" 

" You are in safety," replied Luke. <*Thi8 is the ruined 
Pripry of St Francis ; and those strange personages are a 
horde of ffipsies. You need fear no injury from them." 

*( My deliverer!" murmured Eleanor; when all at once 
the recollection that he had avowed himself a Rookwood, and 
the elder brother of Ranulph, flashed across her memory. 
** Gipsies ! did you not say these people were gipsies 1 Your 
own attire is the same as tbeir*s — ^You are not, cannot be the 
brother of Ranulph." * 

" I do not boast the same mother," returned Luke, proudly, 
<< but my father was Sir'Piers Rookwood, and 1 am his ^Ider 
born." 

He turned away. Dark thoughts swept across his brain. 
Maddened by the'beauty of Eleanor, stung by her slights, and 
insensible to the silent agony of Sybil, who souffht in vain to 
catch his eye, but who spoke not, he thought of nothing but 
revenge, and the accomplishment of his purposes. Ail within 
was a wild and fearful turmoil. His better principles were 
chained down by the onward promptings or evil. ''That 
prophecy," said he—** But that is nought. Yet Barbers 
called her my bride.— wjr bride ! Oh that it were so !— -Would 
that I could call her mihe — ^would that she loved me in lieu 
of Ranulph. He is my brother ; yet I have no brotherly love 
towards him ; and t/that prophecy should be truth, and with 
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her he shoold wrest from me my newly-acquired poeseseiony 
my happiness wonld be wrecked. But this shall nerer be. — 
She is here— «he is mine— -she shail be mine. And Sjbil — 
what of her I A stunningr, yelling demon, shouts within, and 
drowns the cries of conscience. Methinks, if the tempter 
were near at hand* to offer that maiden to me, even at the pe- 
ril of my soul's welfare, I could not resist it.*' 

The tempter was at hand. He is seldom absent on occa- 
sions like the present. The Sexton stood beside his grand- 
son. Luke started— he eyed Peter from head to foot, almost 
expecting to find the cloven foot, supposed to be proper to the 
fiend, reter grinned in ghastly dension. 

'* So ho ! thou wonldst summon hell to thine aid ; and lo ! 
the devil is at thine elbow. Pshaw ! look not startled, man. 
I am no dealer in the black art— no fiend, or familiar of fiend, 
or aught unearthly in the guise of evth. I am a mere crea- 
ture of elay, like tlmelf ; but I can render thee all the aid 
thou couldst derive from powers of darkness. She is thine." 

** Mine !*' echoed Luke, wildly. *^ Peter Bradley — grand^ 
sire — man — ^fiend— .be thou what thou mayest, for I can hardly 
think thee human, trifle not with me ; J am in no mood for it ; 
I am distracted. Thou hast kindled wild fire in my heart, it 
scorches, it burns.'* 

** He has it,'* muttered Peter, regarding him fixedly for a 
moment. *« The daric delusion of his race is upon him. He 
is doomed, like the rest.*' 

** Devil ! didst thou not say she should be mine ?*' 

** Spare thy nick-names, t repeat it. — ' She shall be 
thine.'" 

** Make good thy words,** cried Luke, impatiently. 

«' Softly— sofdy,** returned Peter. «< The bird is snared ; 
it can only flutter ; it cannot esc^e. Moderate thyself, and 
thy wishes shaJl be accomplished. Thine own desires chime 
with those of others ; nav, with those t)f Barbara. She would 
wed thee to Miss Mowbray. Thou starest. Bat it is so. 
This is but a cover for some deeper plot; no matter. It shall 
go hard, despite her cunning, if I foil her not at her own wea- 
pons. There is more mischief in that old woman*s brain, 
than was ever hatched within the crocodile's egg ; but she 
shall find her match. Do not thwart her ; leave all to me. 
She is about it now," added he, noticing Barbara and Mrs. 
Mowbray in conference together. '* Be patient— I will watch 
her." And he quitted his grandson for the purpose of scan- 
ning more closely the mahceuvres of the old gipsy. 

Barbara, meanwhile, had not remained inactive. 

•< You need fear no relapse in your daughter, I will answer 
for that," said the old gipsy ta Mrs. Mowbray; •♦ Sybil will 
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tend her. Quit not the maiden's side,'' continued she, ad- 
dressiDg her grandchild, adding in a whisper, '' Be cautious 
•—alarm her not— -mine eye will be upon tiiee— drop not a 
word." 

So saying, she shuffled to a little distance with Mrs. Mow- 
bray, keeping Sybil in view, and watching every motion, as 
the panther might watch the gambols of the fawn from out its 
lair. 

" Know you who speaks to you V said the old crone, in 
the peculiar low and confidential tone assumed by her tribe 
to strangers. ** Have you forgotten the name of Barbara 
Lovel %'^ 

''I have no distinct remembrance of it,'' retamed Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

** Think again," said Barbara; "and though years are 
flown, you may perchance recall the black gipsy woman, who, 
when you were surrounded by gay gallants, with dancing 
plumes, lordlings, and genties of high degree, perused your 
palm, add whispered in your ear the favoured suitor's name. 
'Bide with me a moment. Madam," said Barbara, seeing that 
Mrs. Mowbray shrank from the recollection thus conjur^ up^ 
^' I am old~-ver^ old, I have survived the shows of flattery, 
and, being vested with a power over my people, am apt, per- 
chance, to take too much upon myself with others." The old 
gipsy paused here, and then, assuming a more haughty man- 
ner, exclaimed, " The estates of Rookwood are ample " 

«Ha!" 

"They should have been your's, lady, and would have 
been, but for that marriage. You would have beseemed thein 
bravely. But Sir Reginald was wilful, and erased the daugh- 
ter's name to substitute that of his son. Pity it is that so rair 
a creature as Miss Mowbray should lack the dower her beauty 
and her birth entitle her to expect. Pity that Ranulph Rook- 
wood should lose those lands and titles, at the moment when 
he deemed they were dropping into his possession. Pity that 
those broad lands should pass away from you and from your 
children, as they will do, if Ranulph and Eleanor are united." 

" They never shall be united," replied Mrs.* Mowbray, 
hastily surprised out of her caution. 

•* 'Twere indeed to wed thy child to beggary," said Barbara. 

Mrs. Mowbray sighed deeply. 

•* There is a way," continued the old crone, " by which the 
estates miffht be still her's and thine." 

" How r' asked Mrs. Mowbray, eagerly. 

<* Sir Piers Rookwood had two sons." 

" Ha !" 

♦* The elder is here." 
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Luke. He iNNmgkt ns hither." 

** He lores your daaghter. I saw his ease of passion jast 
now. I am old now, but I hare some skill in lovers' fflaaces. 
Why not wed her to him t I read hearts, yoa know.'' 

** Bat," retanied Mrs^ Mowbray, with hesitation, " thoagh 
I might wish for— though I might sanction this, Eleanor is 
betrothed to Ranalph— «ie lores him." 

*< Think not of Aer, if you are satisfied. She cannot jndge 
so well for herself as you can for her. She is bat a child — 
she knows not what she loves. Her affection will soon be 
Luke's. He is a noble youth— 4he image of his grandfether, 
your father, Sir Reginsid ; and if she be betrothed to any one, 
'twas to the heir m Rookwood. Why ^ould the marriage 
not take place at onee, and here 1" 

"Herel" 

*' Even here. Depart, and Ranulph and she may meet— 
your plans may be overthrown. You are within sacred walls. 
I will take you where even an altar stands. Hniere is no lack 
of holy priest to join their hands together. Your companion, 
Master Richard Checkley, or by whatever other name he calls 
himself, wil^ do the office fittingly. He has essayed his 
clerkly skill already on others of your house." 

** To what do you allude, mysterious woman ?" asked Mrs. 
Mowbray, with anxietv. 

«'< To Sir Piers and Susan Bradley," returned Barbara. 

*^ Ha ! did he unite them? He never told me this." 

'* He dared not do so ; he had an oath which bound him to 
concealment ; but death has now absolved him. The time is 
coming when greater mysteries may be revealed." 

*^ 'tis strange I should not have heard of this before," said 
Mrs. Mowbray, musingly ; << and yet I might have guessed 
as much, from his obscure hints respecting Ranulph. I see 
it all now. 1 see the gulf into which I might have plunged; 
but I am warned in time. Father Ambrose," continued she 
to the priest, who was pacing the chamber at some little dis- 
tance from them, '< is it true that my brother was wedded by 
you to Susan Bradley ?" 

Ere the priest could reply, 4ie Sexton presented himself. 

** Ha, the very father of the girl !" said Mrs. Mowbray, 
«( whom I met within our family vault, and who was so 
strangely moved when I spoke to him of Alan Rookwood. 
Is he here likewise 1" 

*< Alan Rookwood !" echoed Barbara, upon whom a light 
seemed suddenly to break, ^ Ha ! what said he of him ?" 

'* ill boding raven," interposed Peter, fiercely, *< be con- 
tent with what thou knowest of the living, and trouble not the 
repose of the dead. Let them rest in their infamy." 
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''The dead,*' echoed Baifotra, with a chuckling laagh-; 
*^ ha, ha ! he is dead then ; and what became of his fair wife 
— ^his brother's minion ? 'Twas a fonl deed I grant, and yet 
there was expiation. Blood flowed— bloo d ' " 

'< No blood — ^no blood,'' said Peter, with a dreadful look* 

*' No blood ! ha, I forgot ; the Rookwoods neTer strike. 
None since the first hare done -eo ; and what of Alan's 
daughter 1" 

*' Silence, thou night hag," thundeied Peter, ** or I will 
haTe thee burned at Sie stake, for the sorcery thou practisest. 
Beware," added he, in a deep tone, '* I am ihy fiiend." 

Barbara's withered countenanoe exhibited for an instant the 
deepest indignation at the Sexton's threat. The malediction 
trembled on ner ton^e — she raised her staff to smite him, but 
she checked the action. In the same tone, but with a sharp, 
suspicious look, she answered, ** My friend, sayest thou 1 
See that it prove so, or beware of me. 

And with a malignant scowl the Gipsy Queen slowly 
shuffled towards her satellites, who were stationed at the door. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

No nuuriage I esteem it, where the friends 

Force lore upon their children ; where the virgin 

Is not so truly prea. as betrayed. 

I would not baTe betrothed people (for 

I can by no means call tiiem loven,} make 

Their rites no wedlock, but a saerifice. 

Combta of Love and Friendship. 

Miss Mowbray had witnesjsed her mother's withdrawal 
from her side with infinite uneasiness, and was with difficulty 
^ prevented, by Sybil, from breaking upon her conference with 
the Gipsy Queen. Barbara's dark eye was fixed upon them 
during the whole of the intenriew, and communicated an inde- 
finite sense of dread to Eleanor. 

« Who-— who is that old woman t" asked Sleanorf under 
her bieath. " Never, even in my-wUdest dreams, have I seen 
aught so terrible. Why does she loc^ so at us? She terrifies 
me ; and yet she cannot mean me ill, or my mother — ^we have 
never inj ured her T" ' 
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" Alas 1" sighed Sybil. 

** You sigh,^ exclaimed Eleanor, in alarm. *< Is there any 
real danger then 1 Help us to. avoid it. Qufck, warn my 
mother ; she seems agitated. Oh, let me go to her." 

** Hush !" whispered Sybil, maintaining an nnmoved de- 
meanour under ihe lynx-like gaze of Barbara. *' Stir not, as 
you Talne your life—yon know not where you are, or what 
may befall yon. Your mother is not in danger. You alone 
have cause for fear." 

** //'* exclaimed Eleanor, growinff pale as death, and with 
difficulty repressing a scream. ** Why should danger aU^ht 
on me ! What have I done ? What will you gain by injuring 
me 1 Not yon I fear, but her ,-^that terrible old woman^ who 
glances at us, like a hungry wolf. Tell me—tell me, how I 
am in danger. Do not hold me—let me go to my mother; or 
lead me forth into the open air— any where but Aere." 

** Command yourself. Lady, I entreat you," said Sybil, ''as 
you value your life,-— let not the trembling of a nerve, if you 
can control it, betray your apprehension; your safety de- 
pends upon your composure. Your life is not in danser ; but 
what is dearer than life, your love, is threatened with a fatal 
blow. There is a dark design to wed you to another." 
'* Heavens !" ejaculated Eleanor, '' and to whom ?" 
« To Sir Luke Rookwood." 

'' I would die sooner ! Marry him 1 They shall kill me, 
ere they force me to it !" 
^ •* Could you not Iqve him 1" 

'' Love him ! I loathe him ; I have only seen him within 
this hour — I knew not of his existence— he rescued me from 
peril — I would thank him— I would love him if I could, for 
Ranulph's sake ; and yet for Rannlph's sake I hate him." 

.*' Speak not of him thus to me," said Sybil angrily. <' If 
you love him not, 1 love him. Oh ! forgive me, lady ; pardon 
my impatience — my heart is breaking, yet it has not ceased 
to beat for him. xou say you will die sooner than consent 
to this forced union. Here are the means," and, unperceived 
by Barbara, she placed the poignard within the folds of Elea- 
nor's bosom. 

" I would rather die than wed him," said Eleanor, shad- 
dering ; " but this is a dreadful alternative. Take back your 
dagger — I dare not use it." 
»* And you love Ranulph 1" 

" I dare not die— I shrink from self-destructionr— my hand 
trembles, even while I touch the steel." 

'« Yet keep it ; the moment may arrive when you will clutch 
it firmly." 
*« Oh, no. Yow may view death with indifference— I never 
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can ; not eren lore can disann it of ita tarrora. Life ia very 
dear to me.*' 

** Dealer than yonr loTer !" aaid Sybil, with ill dis- 
guised aeom. 

'^ Ranalph ia true to me— he lovea me," aaid Eleanop— >** I 
clinffto hope as to existence." 

'^Tme, tme," retnmed Sybil ; '* yoa- are not all deaolate 
aa I am.' Give me the dagger— go to your mother— I will 
protect you. If there must oe a victim, I will be ^e aaeri- 
fice— God grant I may .be the only one. Be happy— as happy 
as I am wretched. You shall see what ihe loye of a gipsy 
can do." 

Sybil took the poignard^ and burst into a flood of paaaionate 
tears. Eleanor regarded her with the deepest commisera- 
tion ; but the feeling waa tranaient ; for Barbara now advanc- 
ing, exclaimed, '* Hence, to thy mother. The bride^oom is 
waiting ; to thy mother, girl ?" and she motioned Isieanor 
fiercely away. ** What means this?" continoed the old gipsy. 
'* What hast thou said to that girl ?" Did I not caution thee 
affainat speech with her? and thou hast dared tordiaobey me. 
llioo, my grandchild — the daughter of my Agatha, with 
whom my siighteat wish was la^^ ! I abaoidon thee !-^I curse 
thee " 

*^ Oh, curse me not !" cried Sybil. *' Add not to my des- 
pair." 

'^ Then follow my advice implicitly— know thyself-'-cast 
off this weakness— «11 is in readineas. He shall descend into 
the vaulted chapel ; the ceremony shall there take place- 
there also shall she die-— and there again ahalt thou be 
wedded — "• 

" To death !" ^froaned Sjrbil. 

*' Take this phial," continued Barbara i^—^ place it within 
the folds of thy girdle. When all is over, I will tell thee when 
to use it. Be Irm— be true-— I will remove all obatacles ; 
thou wilt have no fear of rivalry — all will then be over." 

<< It will, indeed, be over," muttered Sybil. <* And have 
you no pity for youth and innocence ?" 
^ None ! when they interfere with my purposes." 

** No fear for the consequences of crimes so dreadful V 

*' None— the guilt— the punishment— be mine — I will 
brave all — I will fulfil my word. Thou shouldst be Lady 
Rookwood, were the title to be purchased by the blood of all 
their line. Art thou prepared] shall we set out 1" 

** I am — ^I am prepared," replied Sybil, in accents hollow 
as despair; *^ but let me speak with Luke before we go." 

" To what end !" 

" Grant me this request, I beseesh^you, mother— this last 
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request, and ask me not my motive. I will obey you i^ all 
else i leave us an instant together." 

** Be brief then—- each moment is precious. Go to him. 
He is yonder. -Keep a guard upon thy tongue. I will to 
Mrs. Mowbray. Stay. Thou hast placed the phial in safety. 
A drop will free thee from thy troubles." 

" 'Tis in that hope I gu&rd it," replied Sybil, as she de- 
parted in the direction of Luke. Barbara watched her join 
her faithless lover, and then turned shortly towards Mrs. 
Mowbray and her daughter. 

Luke was alone. The Sexton remained' in earnest con- 
verse with Mrs. Mowbray and the Priest. Peter had instilled 
his venom — he left it to operate : he had others besides Luke 
upon whom to practise. Luke, meanwhile, with hasty step,- 
paced the further end of the apartment. From time to time 
he cast anxious glances at Sybil and Eleanor. As he regard- 
ed the former, he felt the bitterest remorse at his conduct, in- 
ternally execrating himself for his cruelty and hardness of 
heart, yet did he Tack the resolution to avow, his penitence, 
and implore her forgiveness. This feeling of compunction 
was, however, short lived. He looked at Eleanor, and Sy- 
biPs image was obliterated. 

'^ You are ill, dear Luke," said Sybil, who had silently ap^ 
preached him, " very ill." 

** 111 !" echoed Luke, breaking into frantic laughter. '* 111 ! 
— Ha '. ha ! — upon my wedding day.— No— I am well— rwell. 
Your eyes are jaundiced by jealousy." 

'^ Jealousy I Luke — Luke, this from you. Lauffh not 
thus. — It terrifies me ; I stall think you insane. Such laugh- 
ter is ghastly — such le^aty fiendish. There, you are calmer—, 
you are more like yourself — ^more human. Vou looked just 
now— Oh God ! that I should -Bay it of you — as if you were 
possessed by devils." 

" And if I were possessed, what then V 

" What then ? Horrible .»- Hint not at it. You almost make 
me credit the diea^l^l tales X have heard, that on their wed*' 
ding-day the Rookwoods are subject to the >power of the Evil 
One." "^ 

*' Upon their wedding-day — and I look thus 1" 

"You do— you do. Oh ! cast it from you." 

" She is mine — she is mine^I care not, though fiends pos^ 
sess me, 'so it maybe my wedding-day — and thou sayst I 
look like a Rookwood — ^ha, ha !" 

" That wild laughter again. Luke, I implore thee, hear 
me one word— my last-*—" 

" I will not hear reproacSes." 

" I mean not to reproach you. I came to bless you — to for- 
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give you— to bid you farewell. Will you not say farewell 1*' 

«« Farewell." 

** Not Bo— not so— mercy,* my God ! compassionate him 
and me-— my heart will break with agony — Luke, if you 
would not kill me, recall that word. Let not the guilt of my 
death be yours. 'Tis to save you from tliaty that 1 die." 

"Die!*^ 

" For you ; but oh ! let it not be hy you." 

'* Sybil, you have said rightlj — ^i am not myself— I know 
not what demons have possession of my soul, that I can be- 
hold your agonies without remorse-^thatyour matchless af- 
fection should awaken no return ; but So it is. Since thp fa- 
tal moment when I beheld yon maid, I have loved her." 

" Loved her !" gasped Sybil. 

" Wildly— desperately.''^ 

♦♦ No more. Now I can part with you— farewell." 

" Stay, stay — wretch "that I am-^stay, Sybil. If we must 
part, and that it must be so I feel, let me receive your pardon, 
if you can bestow it. Let me clasp you once more within 
my arms. May you live to happier days-r-may you " 

*' Oh to die tihus !" sobbed Sybil, diaengamng herself from 
his embrace. ** Live to happier days, saidst thou, Luke 1 
When have I given thee reason to doubt, for an instant, the 
sincerity of my love, that thou shouldst venture to insult me 
thusi" 

" Then live with me— live for me." 

** Live for thee," echoed Sybil. '* If thou canst love me 
still, I will live for thee — as thy slave — thy minion — thy 
wife — aught that thou wilt h^ve me be. Thou hast raised 
me from wretchedness. Oh," continued she, in an altered 
tone, *'have I mistaken thy meaning? saidst thou those 
words in false compassion for mynafferings? — speak, it is not 
yet too late«-all may be well. My fate — my life, is in thy 
hands. If thou lovest me yet — if thou canst forsake Elea- 
nor, speak — if not, be silent." 

Luke averted his head. 

" Enough !" continued Sybil, iiia voice of agony; " I un- 
derstand — may God forgive thee. Fare thee well — ^we shall 
meet no more." 

" Do we part for ever 1" asked Luke, without daring to re- 
gard her. 

** For EVER," answered Sybil. 

Before her lover coold reply, she shot from his sjde, and 
disappeared from his.^iew. Swifter almost than thought, 
she plunged ^idst the dark and dense assembla|SAnear the 
door. Amongst the crowd she discov^ed tlie f^e of one 
upon whose fidelity she could depend, were it to peril life for 
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her welfare, and the boon which Sybil was aboat to ask 
miffht endanger the safety of any one who who should con<^ 
cede it. That she felt, but it was not a moment for hesitation. 

Her attendant, Handassah, was the individual whom she be- 
held. In eager tremulous whisper she breathed in her ear 
these words — '^ Handassah, may I trust in thee ?" 

The faithful hand-maiden instantly signified her ready ac- 
quiescence. 

'^ Come with me then behind yon projection of the wall — 
we are unseen — give me thy cloak — quick-— quick— none ob- 
serve us amidst this, confusion — Barbara is engaged now — 
give me thy handkerchief, girl — there, I have bound it round 
my temples— do 1 look like thee, Handassah ? My God ! 
look not thou like me — I would have none other so miserable. 
Thou art my own size, and of my complexion. We, gipsy 
girls, are all of one complexion ; and thine eyes, he said, they 
axe like mine ; but thou hast not my hair-^no ; but thou shaft 
have ;" and with her poignard's point the wretched maiden se- 
Tered her luxuriant and braided tresses, and gave them to 
Handassah. '* Attach these useless bands to thine own — 
fasten them so^-keep them hereafter, for my sake-r-Ae once 
loved them, Handassah ; but that is gone. Robe thyself with- 
in this shawl, as is the custom of our race when in afiliciioa—- 
muffle thy face within it — ^liaply thou mayst escape the scru- 
tiny of Barbara— 4it least till all be over." 

This exchange of attire, though affected with wonderful 
promptitude by Handassah, who looked in her disguise a very 
counterpart of her mistress, had not been altogether unper- 
ceived by some of the band. Luckily the proceeding was hid- 
den from Barbara's view ; nor were they who witnessed it 
disposed to betray the confidence she involuntarily placed in 
them. Sybil was beloved by sdl, and her escape gladly con* 
nived at. In the apparel of Handassah, she gained the door, 
and though in her own person her departure would have been 
refused, she was allowed to go forth in her present disguise. 

She emerged into the open air — she stood within the roof- 
less hall — it was filled with sunshine — with the fresh breath 
of morn. The ivied ruins, the grassy floor, the blue vault of 
heaven, seemed to greet her with a benignant smile — all was 
riarU and rejoicing, — ^all, save her,' Amid such brightness, 
her sorrow seemed harsh and unnatural ; and as she felt the 
glad influence of day, she was scarce able to refrain from 
tears, but she did refrain. The effort was heart-breaking — ^it 
was terrible to leave this beautiful world — that blue sky— that 
sunshine — and all she loved — so young, so soon. 

Entering the low arch that yawned within the wall, to 
which we have before alluded, she vanished like a ghost at 
the approach of morn. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

< 

Thou hMt pncdsed on her with foul chknns^ 
Abased her delicate youth with drag^ and minerals* 

Shaktpeart— Othello. 

Amonost those who had noticed Sybil's metamorphoBis and 
departure, was Jerry Juniper, and he had remarked it not 
• without some uneasiness ; for if truth must.be told, the black 
eyes of the pretty brunette, Handassah, had been the loadstars 
which attracted the caper merchant's son towards the patterers 
of Romany, and. detained him amongst their tents. Handassah 
was neither a coquette nor a flirt— she requited Jerry's pas- 
siop, and for such a fickle personage. Juniper was more con- 
stant than might have been anticipated. Three moons» how- 
ever, had only revolved over their liaison! 

^' What the devil are you about, my dear," said he, becom- 
ing serious, though he could not, under any circumstances, 
divest himself of his slang and swagger — *^ It's as much as 
your life is worth to do what you have done. I won't answer 
for the consequences, if Barbara's hawk's eye penetrates your 
disguise. Why need you meddle in this matter % If Barbara 
has made up her mind, I should as soon tliink of opposing the 
arch Queen of Beelzebuth as attempt to interfere with her." 

" Hush, hush — be quiet," returned Handassah, ** I am frigh- 
tened enough already, without your adding to my terror ; but 
I will risk any thing for Sybil. If you love me, keep pear, and 
contrive, if possible, to interpose your person between me and 
Barbara, whenever she looks in my directicm." 

" I will do my best, certainly," answered Jerry ; " but it will 
be confoundedly awkward, and still more unpleasant, if any 
unexpected ^claircissement should take place. For my part, 
1 1 can't conceive what's to come of all this mystery and ma- 
noBuvering. But never fear, girl. I'll stand by you, and by 
, Sybil too, should need be," idded he, affecting a sympathy 
which we are sorry to say he did not feel. "Hist! Barbara 
calls for Sybil, that's you — you know now — keep behind me. 
I won't indulge her With a more particular view of your pretty 
face than I can possibly help. You ask if I love you? see 
what risks I ain prepared to run for you : let my present con- 
duct be my answer." 

With 'fear and trembljng Han4assab advanced, Jerry hover- 
ing before her in his jaunty fi^hion, chuckling and spreading 
himself out like a turkey guilding its chick from an adverse 
brood. All his dexterity and assurance were needed to shel- 
.ter her from Barbara's scrutiny ; and it is probable that, but for 
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the libations he had swallowed, even Jerry's impudence might 
have failed him at this critical conjuncture. Barbara was in 
no mood for trifling. He saw in an instant, by her eve, the 
ticklish situation in which he stood ; but he could not in honour 
slink back. So he floundered forward; but his laughter 
changed to somewhat of that sort which is vulffarly described 
as being " on the wrong side of one*s mouth, as he stood 
close beside the Gipsy Queen. Afler all, what a glorious 
thm^ is assurance ! It carries all before it — ^Jt is the greatest 
privilege of genius. Jerry nodded slightly, not daring to make- 
a Enlutation more profound, for fear of betraying his mis- 
tress. 

»^I called for Sybil. What wouldst thoul ha—;" cried 
Barbara, ' in a tone that showed him plainly enoujgh that any 

Eleasantry he might attempt would be ill-timed. The joke he 
ad meditated died away upon his lips. 

** It is ill playing with edged tools," thought Jerry. 

" Where is SybQI" asked Barbara. 

" She is herci" replied Jerry. — " All's up," muttered he. 
" What the devil shafi I dol" 

" Art thou her spokesman," said Barbara. '* Stand aside.^' 

'' Might I have a mementos speech with you ?" continued 
Jerry, struggling to maintain his ground. 

*''Not now — well what is't 1 speak quickly, thoii pertina- 
cious knave." 

"It concerns yourself." 

"Out with it then." 

"This marriage." 

"Ha?" 

" The crew murmur." 

" Murmur— ha — " 

"Not exactly miirmur — ^I am wrong; but they talk. You 
understand, — ^they talk. You know what I mean by talking. 
^They know you are a wonderful wise woman ; that you have 
more in you than half of your sex put together — they admit 
all this — ^they are prepared, like good and iaiUiful lieges to do 
whatever yon bid them, and ask no questions ; but stUl they 
don't exactly see how marrying Sybil's lover to her rival can 
benefit either her or you. Perhaps you will deign to give them 
some explanation." 

" Explanation ! ha-— dost thou chaffer with them thus 1 I 
know thee, sirrah. Thou art not one of us. T^'hou art not 
gipsy born. I have marked ^ee. A marriage, saidst thou ? 
Thou shalt have another marrnge of my making, besides this, 
to talk of. Thou hast trifled with the aflections of one of the 
daughters of my people — with Handassah. — ^The wench must 
have been a weak fool indeed to credit the professions of such 
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ft one as thou art ; better men have ineffectually besought b^r . 
^— howbeit, as she wishes it, she shaU wed thee." 

" Wish it/ madam, she does not wish it. I am perfectly per- 
suaded that you could not do Handassah greater displeasurey 
than to marry her to me." 

Handassah heard it all, and longed to throw herself at^Bar- 
bara's feet, and acknowledge the justice of her sentence ; but 
that was impossible ; and the faithful handmaiden could only 
heave a deep sigh, and bewail her lover's inconstancy. 

" And thou deniest all intimacy with her 1" 

" All intimacy of the sort you allude to. Madam, certainly." 

Handassah heaved a deeper sigh. It reached the ears of 
Barbara. 

"'Tis false," returned the Gipsy Queen. " Handassah hath 
avowed her love, and her fears of thee, to Sybil — ^beseeching 
my interference in her behalf. Is it not so, Sybil 7 Said she 
not this to thee 1" 

** Her silence contradicts it. There must be some mistake. 
Were Handassah here, she would readily refute the charge. 
Sybil must have misunderstood her. She tacitly acknowledges 
her error. It is astonishing what ill consequences arise from 
misapprehensions of this sort. My attentions were of the most 
trifling kind; such as a man of gallantry must pay to every 
pretty girl. I may have said more than I meant — who can 
always command his speech ?" 

**Not thou, I am sure," returned Barbara ; "thou shalt wed 
her, or I will have thee scourged through the camp, till not a 
rag of flesh shall hang upon thy bones. Speak, Sybil — ^Han- 
dassah's fate rests with thee." 

" Madam, I assure you she cannot speak — you only embar- 
rass her ; — ^Handassah would only be committed by any indis- 
cretion on her part — and Sybil be betrayed into diflicul- 
ties." 

Jerry threAv as much meaning as he dared into his speech, in 
hopes &at Handassah would take the hint. The situation of 
both parties was, it must be owned, sufficiently embarrassing.: 
Jerry, however, conducted himself throughout with very con- 
siderable nonchalance. 

" This is strange," muttered Barbara. ** What can Sybil's 
silence mean ? Retire, sirrah, I will consult with her." 

" Whatever she^may say. Madam," replied the unblushing 
Juniper, " she will sooner be able to convict me of designs 
against herself than " 

« Peace ! Come hither, Sybil ?" 

"Faint, my charmer," cned Jerry, turning towards her; 
"fkint, or we are dished entirely." 

" Perfidious wretch," replied Handassah ; " I will scratch 
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your.eyes out, you vile monster, on the first seasonable oppor^ 
tunity." 

" rami in the meantime, or all's up with Sybil," returned 
Jerry, with delectable coolness. 

Handassah accordinj?ly uttered 6ne of those hysterical 
screams which many of her sex have ready for occasions like 
the present,- and falling into Jerry^s arms, buried her face in 
his bosom,^ contriving, at the same time, to give him a very 
severe pinch, which the delinquent endured with the resigna- 
tion of a martyr. • ^ 

"Ppor thing, she struggles sl^ockingly,". cried Jerry, ^ith 
admirably-affected alarm ; " it must be a fit — how excessively 
unlucky." 

"Unlucky, indeed,*' exclaimed Barbara ; the^irPs weakness 
will destroy my fairest plan& Call Handassah to her assis- 
tance." 

** Hmi I not better bear her into the open airT-flhe will never 
recover here, I am persuaded." - 

" Do so. Thy life be answerable for thy charge. Stay — 
bear her at once to the vaulted chapel. Let Handassah go 
with thee." 

** She shall go with me, depend upon it," answered Jerry, 
bearing her off in triumph, somewhat allayed by the scene 
which he anticipated in private. 

To return to Miss Mowbray. — ^In a state of mind bordering 
upon distraction, Eleanor rushed to her mother, and, flinging 
her arms wildly round her neck, besought her to protect her. 
Mrs. Mowbray was deeply touched by her daughter's distress. 
What mother could be otherwise ? she was alarmed at her 
frantic manner, at the words she uttered, and which, though 
incoherent, were not to be mistaken. She folded Eleanor to 
her bosom, and sought, by every means in her power, to re- 
store her to calmness. Eleanor became calm ; but her terrors 
returned as she looked around. 

"Mother, dear mother," she said at lenglli, "I have been a 
timid creature ever;, but I have hitherto been spared the con- 
sciousness of my own weakness. With you near me, have 
never, as yet, known what it has been to be afraid, but now I 
fear even you will lack the power to aid me. What- will your 
single arm avail against yon fearful band, were you to raise it 
in my defence 1 They will murder me, mother, in your pre- 
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" Whom do you fear, my child 1" 

" I know not whom, and scarcely what, I have to dread, 
said Eleanor. ^* All seem to desert me— even my reason." 

Mrs. Mowbray gazed anxiously upon the altered counte- 
nance of her daughter ; but a few moments relieved her from 
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much of her uneasineaB. The expression of pain gradually 
•ubeided, and the look of vacuity was succeeded by one of 
frenzied excitement. A film had, fbr an instant or two, 
dimmed her eyes— they now gleamed with unnatuitd lustre. 
She smiled—- the smile was singular ; it was not the playful, 
pleasurable lighting up of the face that it used to be ; but it . 
was a smile, and the mother's heart was satisfied. 

Mrs. Mowbray knew not to what circumstance she could 
attribute this wonderful change. She looked at the Priest 
standing beside them — ^he was equally surprised ; but he was 
more apt in divining the probable cahse of the sudden altera- 
tion in Eleanor's manner. 

** What if she have swallowed a love powder V'.said he, ap- 
proacKing Mrs. Mowbray, and speaking m a whisper. '* I have 
heard of such abominable mixtures ; mdeed the holy St. Je- 
rome himself relates an instance of similar sorcery, m his life 
of Hilarius ; and these peoj^le are said to compound tliem.'' 

** It may be so," replied Mrs. Mowbray in the same tone. 
I think that that peculiar softness in the eye is more than na- 
tural." 

" I will at least hazarcl an experiment, to attest the truth or 
fkUacy of my supposition,'- returned the Father. "I- have 
heard tluit those who have draiik of these philters conceive a 
sudden and irresistible passion for him they gaze upon while 
under the influence of me potion. , I will direct her attention 
to ^e youth. Seest thou thy destined bridegroom yonder 1" 
continued he, addressing EUeanor. 

She follewed with her eyes in the direction which Father 
Ambrose pointed. She beheld Luke. We know not how Xo 
describe the sensations which now possessed her. She thought 
not of Ranulph ; or if she did, it was with vague indifference. 
Wrapped in a kind of mental trance, she yielded to the plea- 
surable impulse, which directed her unsettled fancies towards 
Luke. For some moments she did not take her eyes from 
him. The Priest and Mrs. Mowbray watched her in silence. 

Nothing passed between the party till Luke joined them. 
Eleanor continued gazing at him, and the seeming tenderness 
of her glance embmdeneS Luke to advance towards her. The 
soft fire that dwelt in those orbs was, however, cold as that 
which sparkles on the wing of the luciola. 

Luke approached her ; he took her hand — she withdrew it 
not He kissed it — still she withdrew it not— but gazed at 
him with gently glimmering eyes. 

" My daughter is your's, Sir Luke Rookwood," exclaimed 
Mrs. Mowbray. 

«* What sajfs the maid herself?" asked Luke. 

Eleanor answered not. Her eyes were still fixed on him. 
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*'Sbe will not refuse me her hand," said Luke. 

*' Ha ! it is not Ranulph's hand !" screamed Eleanor, recoil- 
ing fVom his touch, 

"Ranulph's?" echoed Luke, gloomily. 

" You are aware of her attachment to your brother 1" said 
Mrs. Mowbray. 

" I am — time may conquer it You give her to me, Madam." 

"I do." 

'* Enough," returned Luke, again taking Eleanor's hand. 
This time the victim resisted not 

** Benedidte,^^ exclaimed the holjr hypocrite. 

"To tne subterranean shrine," oriea Barbara; and she gave 
the preconcerted signal to the band. 

" Why should it not take place hereV^ cried Luke, " these 
walls are hallowed.*' 

" Within that chapet lived and died a saint," said Bar- 
bara, " there shall it be." 

"It must not — ^it shall not take place there," said the 
Priest 

"What!— Do you refuse, Richard Checkleyl" said Bar- 
bara, with a ghastly smile. ** Dare you refuse me ? — I say it 
.shall take place there, or wheresoever else I please." 

" You give strange license to your tongue — ^" 

"Wilt thou obey me?'" 

" Nay, let her have her way," whispered Peter. " I have 
prepared themi" 

"Are you ready 1" asked Barbara. The Priest bowed re- 
luctant assent 

The signal was repeated by the ^ipsy crew. Elevatiue a * 
lighted torch' over his head, the Knight of Malta drew £x- 
ciQibur from its scabbard, and prepared to lead the way to the 
subterranean chapeL We may here casually note, that the 
crew had been by no means uninterested or silent spectators 
of passing events ; but had, on the contrary, indulged them- 
selves in a variety of conjectures as to their probable issue. 

"Make way the^e — ^make way, palls, for the bride and 
bridegroom," cried the Knight of Malta. 

The train began to move, Eleanor leaned upon the arm of 
her mother. Seside them stalked Barbara, with an aspect of 
triumph. Luke followed with the Priest. One by one the 
assemblage had quitted the apartment 

The Sexton alone lingered. " The moment is at hand," 
said he musingly, " when all shall be consummated." 

A few steps brought him into the court The crowd was 
there still. A moment's delay had taken place. The Knight 
of Malta then entered the mouth of the vault He held his 
torch so as to reveal a broken- flight of steps, conducting* 
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it would seem, to legions of perpetual night So thought 
Eleanor, as she shoddermgly gazed into the abyss. She hesi- 
tated—she tremUed — she refbsed; but her mother's en- 
treaties, and Baihara's threatening looks, induced, in the end, 
reluctant compliance. At length the place was empty. Pe- 
ter was about to follow, when the sound of horses' hoo& 
broke upon his ear. He tarried for an instant, and tbe mount- 
ed figure of the Highwayman burst within the limits of the 
ooCirt 

'* Ha, ha V old earthworm, cried Dick, '* my Nestor of the 
churchyard, alone! where the devil are ail tiie folks gone'^ 
Whereas Sir Luke, and his new-found cousin, eh?'' 
Peter hastily explained: 

*' A wedding under ground? famous ! the thing of tUl others 
I should like to see. I'll hang Bess to this ivy tod, and grub 
my way with you thither, old mole." 
*• You must stay here, and keep guard," returned Peter. 
^ Stay here ! May I be hanged if I do, when such fun is 
going on." 

•• Hanged, in all probability, you will be," returned Peter ; 
** but I should not, were I you, desire to anticipate my destinj. 
Stay here you must, and wUl, that's peremptory. You will 
be the gainer by it. Sir Luke will reward yon nobly — ^I.will 
answer for him. You can serve him most effectually. Ra- 
nulph Rookwood and Major Mowbray are expected here." 
'* The devil they are ; but how or wh y " 
'* I have not time to explain. In case of a surprise, dis- 
charge a pistol — ^they must not enter the vault Have you a 
whi^e ? for you must play a double part, and we may need 
your assistance below." 

Sir Luke may command me — there's a pipe as shrill as the 
devil's own cat-call." 

**If it will summon you to our assistance "below, 'tis all I 
need. May we rely on you?" 

" Rely on me 1 When did Dick Turpin desert his friends 1 

Any where on this side the Styx the sound of that whistle 

will reach me. I'll ride about the court, and stand sentry." 

*' £nough" cried the Sexton, as he dived under ground. 

" Take care of your shins," shouted Dick. •• That's a 

cursed ugly turn, but he's used to the dark. A surprise, eh ! 

I'll just give a look to my snappers — ^flints all safe. Now I'm 

r^y for them, come when they like." And,'having made 

the circuit of the place after the manner of the amphithea- 

' trical Ducrow, he halted near the mouth of the subterranean 

chapel, to be within hearing of Peter's whistle, and throwing 

his right leg lazily over his saddle, proceeded coolly to light 

a short pipe (the luxury of the cigar being then unknown,} 
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hummiDg the while snatches of a ballad, the theme of which 
was his own exploits. 

As I was riding o'er Hounslow Mopr, 
I saw a lawyer trot on before ; 
So I rode up, and asked if he was 4iot afraid 
To meet Dick Tarpin, that mischievous blade. 
To meet Dick Turpin that mischievous blade. 

Thus, between long-drawn whi^ did he chant — lapped in 
the smoker's dreamy elysium, with short pipe ruminant — ^his 
solitary song; and though apparently lost in fbrgetfulness, 
and listening to his own melody, he remained with one ear 
thrown back like that of the hare, on the alert for every 
sound. It was this power of abstraction which gave to our 
Highwayman that philosophic character which we have here- 
tofore remarked, as distinguishing him beyond his fellow herd. 
When meditating his greatest exploits he appeared the most 
indifferent — when surrounded by danger he seemed the most 
insensible ; 'yet it was not so. He was never, as he himself 
expressed it, *' caught napping.^' He was ever ready to start 
to arms, yet lolled upon the cannon^s breech. Whatever 
his existence might be, he niadc;, the most of it. He under- 
stood the savoir vivre to perfection. Behold him now! 
How negligently his hat is set on one side of his head — yon 
Bond-street lounger could not have more of the look of iA' 
dolent fatuity — ^yet Turpin, take our words for it, was neither 
a fat nor a Bond-street lounger. His eyes are half closed ; 
but a quick glance beams beneath the eyelids. His leg, 
equipped in tmt peculiarly-fkshioned boot, which, in his day, 
obtained for it the name of the *^ Turpin top," and which was 
quite the rage amongst the sporting charactersL of the period, 
is thrown indolently and caress.ingl^ over the neck of his fa- 
vourite mare ; yet an instant will bring his foot to the stirru]^— 
he looks the picture of repose. ReiKler, are you disposed to 
capture a Highwayman? Now is your moment — ^bis eyes 
abeolutel]^ close — he nods— I feel assured he is asleep— ap- 
proach him softly— there, now rush upon him — ^you have re- 
ceived a .ciirsed kick from that black mare and a voice thun- 
-ders in your ear 

*'DlCK TVRPIN NEVER SLEEPS!" 

Never ! for at this moment he resumes his song- 
Says I, *< All my money I've managed td pop 
« Where no man will find it, beneath my boot-top." 
Says the lawyer, *< Dick Turpin my cash ne'er will find; 
*' For its sewed in the folds of my coat-cape behind ; . 

**^o 1 care not for Turpin, that mischievous blade.^' 
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Another whiff of the short pipe: 

I rode till I came to the powder-mill. 
Where the smell of my pops made bjm soon stand still. 
** My mare wants a new saddle-cloth," said I — ' 
*< Permit me the cap* of your coat to try, 

•« For lam Dick T^irpin, that mishcievous blade."* 

And thus for the present we leave him. O rare Dick 
Turpin ! 



CHAPTER X. 

Lasdate ogxd spenmza voi ch* ejitrate. 



Dante* 



Cyprian db Mulvbrton, fiftii Prior of the Monastic of St. 
Francis, a^ prelate of singular sanctity, being afilicted, in his 
latter days, with a despondency so deep that neither penance 
nor iksting could remove it, vowed never again to behold, with 
eartiilv eyes, the blessed light of heaven,' nor to dwell loh^r 
with his fbllow men ; but relinquishing his spiritual dignity, 
" the world forgetting, by the world forgot," to iaimure him- 
self, while living,- within the tomb. 

He kept his vow. Out of the living rock that sustained the 

saintly structure, beneath the chapel of the monastery, was 

another chapel wrought, and thither, alter bidding a solemn 

farewell to the world, and bestowing his benediction upon his 

^^^ock, whom he committed to the care of his successor, did the 

^Ipioly man retire. 

Never, 8i\ve at midfiight,'and then only during the per- 
formance of masses for his soul's repose, did he ascend from 
^his cell; and as the sole light allowed within the dismal 
dungeon of his choice was that of a dim sepulchral lamp, as 
none spake with him when in his silent retreat, save in 
muttered syllables, what e^ct must the flash of lustre ema- 

* Music-sellers are respectfully informed that the copy-right 
of this song is the entire property of that spirited pimlisher, 
>Ir. Catnacn, of Monmouth-court, Seven Dials. 
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natiog from a thousand tapers, the warm and pungent odours 
of the incense-breathing shrine, contrasted with the chilly 
vapours of his prison-house, and .the solemn swell of the 
sanctusy iiave had upon his excited senses 1 Surely they must 
have seemed like a roretaste of the heaven he sought to gain ! 

Ascetic to the severest point to which Nature's endurance 
could be stretched, he even denied himself repose. He sought 
not sleep, and knew it only when it stole on him unawares. 
His couch was the flinty rock ; and long afterwards, when the 
zealous resorted to the sainted prior's cell* and were shown 
those sharp and jagged stones, they marvelled how one like 
unto themselves, cuuld rest or even recline upon their points 
without anguish, until it was explained to them that, doubt- 
less, he who tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb had made 
that flinty couch soft to the holy sufibrer as a bed of down. 
His limbs were clothed in a garb of horse-hair of the coarsest 
fabric ; his drink, the dank drops that oo^ed from the porous 
walls of his cell ; and his sustenance, such morsels as were 
bestowed upon him by the poor — ^the only strangers sufiered 
to approach him. No fire was suffered, where perpetual 
winter reigned. None were admitted to his nightly vigils^- 
none witnessed any act of penance— nor were any groans 
heard to issue from that dreary cave ; but the knotted, blood- 
Mained thong, discovered near his couch, too plainly betrayed 
in what manner those long, lone nights were spent. Thus 
did a year roll on. Traces of his su^rings were visible in 
his fkiling strength. He could scarcely crawl; but he 
meekly declined assistance. He appeared not, as had been 
his wont, at the midnight mass ; but the door of his cell was 
thrown open at that hour; the light streamed down like a 
glory upon his reverend head ; he. heard the distant reverbera- 
tion^ of the deep miserere ; and breathed odours as if wafted 
from Paradise. 

One mom it chanced that they who sought his cell found 
him with his head upon his bosom kneeling before the be- 
nign image of the virgin patroness of his shrme. Fearing to 
disturb his devotions, they stood reverently looking on, and 
thus silently did they tarry for an hour; but, as in that space' 
he had shown no signs of motion, fbaring the ^orst, they 
ventured to approach him. He was cold as the marble before 
which he knelt. In the act of the humblest intercession-— 
it may be in the hope of grace, had his spirit fled. 

** Blessed are they who die in' the Lord,*' exclaimed his 
brethren, regarding his remains with deepest awe. On being 
touched, the body fell to the ground. It was little more than 
a skeleton. 

Under the cloisters of the holy pile were his bones interred 

Vol. n. 6 
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with a de^ee of pomp and ostentation which but little ac« 
corded' with the lowliness and self-abasement of this man of 
many sorrows. 

This chapel, at the time of which we treat, was pretty 
much in the same condition as it existed in the days of its 
holy inmate. Hewn out of the entrails of the rock — ^the roof^ 
the vaults, the floor, were of solid granite. Three huge cy- 
lindrical pillars, carved out of the native rock, rough as the 
stems of gnarled oak-trees, lent to support the ceiling^. 
Support, however, was unneeded — an earthquake would scarce 
have shaken down these solid railers. Only in one comer, 
where the water welled through a crevice of the rock, in 
drops that fell like tears, was decay manifest. Here the stonoy 
worn by the constant drippings, had, in ?ome places given 
way. In shape, the vault was circular. The intervsd be- 
tween each massive pillar formed a pointed arch. Again, 
from each pillar sprang other arches, which, crossed by dia- 
e^onal, ogive branches, weaving one into the other, and ra- 
diating from the centre, constituted those beautifully intricate 
combinations upon which the eye of the enthusiast loves to 
linger. Within the ring formed by these triple columns, in 
which again, the pillars had their own web of arches, was 
placed an altar of stone, and beside it a great crucifix of the 
same rude material. Here also stood the sainted image of 
her who had filled the Prior with holy aspirations ; now a 
shapeless stone. The dim lamp, that, like a star struggling 
with the thick gloom of the wintry cell, had shed its lender 
radiance over the brow of the Virgin Thecla, was gone. But 
around the key stoue of the central arches wh^ice a chain had 
once depended might be traced in ancient characters, half 
efiaced by time 

One outlet only was there from the chapel — ^that which led 
by windinff steps to the monastery — one only recess— the 
Prior's cell. The former &ced the altar — the latter yawned 
like the mouth of a tomb at its back. Altogether it was a 
dreary place. Dumb were its walls as when they refused to 
return piurmured orisons of the anchorite. One uniform 
colouring prevailed throughout : the grey granite was grown 
hoar with age, and had a ghostly look ; the columns were 
ponderous, and projected heavy shadows. Sorrow and super- 
' stition had their tale, and a moral ffloom deepened tlie dark- 
ness of the spot Despair, which bad inspired its construc- 
tion, seemed to brood therein. Hope shunned its inexorable 
recesses. 
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' Alone, within the dismal sanctuary, with hands outstretched 
towards the desecrated image of its tutelar saint, knelt Sybil. 
All was darkness. Neither the heavy vapours that surrounded 
her, nor the shrine before which she bent, were visible ; but, 
ftmiliar with the dreary spot, she knew that "she had pl«iced 
herself aright Her touch had satisfied her that she bowed 
before the, altar of stone — that her benighted vision was turned 
towards the broken ima^e of the saint, though now involved in 
gloom the most profound. 

Gipsy as she was, infidel as she might be supposed, Sybil 
possessed, notwithstanding, a zeal and Srvour in her faith that 
might have found favour in the eyes of the most orthodox 
professor of Catholicism; and if her fiery Spanish blood, flow- 
ing too swifU^ in her veins, soihetimes impelled her to actions, 
inconsistent it might be with the principles of that faith, the 
blame of them rested not so much with her want of proper 
religious bias, as with her sanguine and uncontrollable tem- 
perament Any aberrations of this sort were succeeded by fits 
of severe repentance; and upon those occasions would she re- 
sort alone to St Cyprian's cell, pouring forth at its altar her 
penitential prayers. Her sias indeed were light and venial; 
and she speedily lef^ the shrine with a heart lightened of its 
load. The most grievous offence she had committed was her 
betrothment to Luke# ' Offence we say, because her motlier, 
with her dying lips, had interdicted it And yet she had 
dared to act in exposition to the last injunction ofher parent. 
At -this very altar was she plighted to him. Much as she 
loved him, she shuddered as her hand was clasped in his — she 
faltered as 8h6 pronounced the binding oath — ^an ill-omen she 
deemed it then, that she thought of her dying mother, whose 
figure seemed to arise between her and her lover. But those 
thoughts were speedily banished. Often, afterwards, at that 
altar, had she implored her mother's forgiveness, and she 
trusted that she had obtained it Now she saw the vanity of 
that hope — ^the realization of that dark foreboding. As she 
knelt before the altar, the voice of prayer was stifled. 

In her a^ony she cried out, and the. sullen walls returned 
her wail with a reponse hollow as the mockery of a fiend. 
Sorrow for uncommitted sin availeth nothing. With con- 
ceptions hideous as those which pressed upon her soul — with 
premeditated guilt clogging her heart, and choking her ut- 
terance, she could not pray, and she resigned herself, con- 
science-stricken and seli^based. Remorse shrieked in her 
eajrs, " away" — despair, with scorpion lash, impelled her on- 
ward&-H3he could neither advance nor retreat. Then in that 
dark hour did a phantasm, such as is said to haunt the couches 
of the dying, ana to predict immediate dissolution, appear be- 
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fore her. And who ehall say in what enchanting ooloon the 
retrospect may not then array itselC contrasted, as it must be, 
with the near approach of death, and the utter darkness in 
which he cometh enveloped ? Clear and distinct as the reality* 
did the events of her past existence retrace themselves before 
Sybil's mental vision ; and, without losing the sense of her 
present misery, she endured the agonizing consciousness of 
past happiness fled for ever. Her ejres fiued with tears, she 
could see no longer — ^her very brain was blinded. No more 
visions of past blissfulnese, turning her present woe to more, 
intense wretchedness, distracted her-Hili was blank despair; 
but even despair has its limits, and beyond them yawned 
the wide gulf of madness. Sybil's sense reeled— «he laugh- 
ed in her agony— ^he tottered towards the brink of this terrible 
precipice— -«he was upon the very verge of actual insanity, 
when, by almost super-human ef^rt, she saved herself. 

*' Mother of mercy," cried she, ** whither was I going ? 
What crouching fiend was that about to seize ? What pit 
was that which opened beneath me, to engulf me in its depth 
for ever 1 ButI am rescued. A saving amvhath been stretched 
out towards me--a ray of comfort shines out fitnn above — I 
can pray now — ^my hardness of heart hath passed away-— I can 
weep as heretofore, and my heart will feel refreshed.** 

And with clasped hands, and streaming eyes, in low aUd 
mournful tones, she addressed herself in the following hymo 
to the tutelar saint of the spot :— 

HYMN TO ST. THECLA. 

In my trouble, in my anguish,^ 
In .the depths of my despair. 

As in grief and pain I lang^sl^ 

Unto thee I raise my prayer. 
Sainted Virgin I martyrd maiden ! 

Let thy countenance incline , 

Upon one with woes o'erladen. 

Kneeling lowly at thy shrine i 
That in agony, in terror. 

In her SHnd perpleidty, 
Wandeiin8[ weak m doubt and error^ 

Calleth feebly upon thee. 
Sinful thoughts^ sweet Saint, oppress me. 

Thoughts that will not be dinnissed { 
Temptations dark possess me. 

Which my streng^ may not resists 
I am full of pain, and weary 

Of my life, I fain would die ; 
Unto me the world is dreary ; 

To the grave for rest I fly^ 
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For rest oh, could I borrow 

Thy bri|^ht wings, celestial Dove ! 
They shoiUd waft me from my sorrow, 

Where peace dwells in bowers above. 
Upop one with woes o'erladen. 

Kneeling lowly at thy shrine ; 
SMnted Virgin ! martyr*d maiden ! 

Let thy countenance mcline. 
Mei miaerere, Virgo, 
Requiem setematn dona / 
By thy loveliness — ^thy purity, 

Unpolluted — ^undefiled. 
That m ser«ne security, 

Upon earth's temptations smiled ; — 
By the fetters that constrained thee. 

By thv fiame^attested fidth ; 
By the rervour tha^sustained thee. 

By thine angel-ushered death ; — 
By the soul's uvine elation, 

'Mid thine agonies assuring 
-Of thy sanctified translation. 

To beatitude enduring ;— • 
By the mystic interfusion 

Of thy spirit with the ra^s* 
That in ever-bright profusion 

Round the throne eternal blaze ;-— 
By thy portion now partaken, 

Wiui the pain-perfected Just ; 
Look, on one of hope forsaken. 

From the gates of mercy thrust \ 
Upon one with woes o'erladen. 

Kneeling lowly at thy shrine. 
Sainted Virpn ! martyr'd maiden, - 

Let thy countenance incline. 
Orapro me mortia hora 
Sancta Virgo oro te / 
Kyrie ^leiaon ! 

The sweet, sad voice of the singer died faintly away. The 
sharpness of her sorrow, was assuaged. Seldom, indeed, is it 
that fervent supplication fails to call down solace to the afflict- 
ed. Sybil became more composed. She still, however, trem- 
bled at the thoughts of what remained for her to do. 

" They will be here ere my prayer be finished," murmured 
she ; ** ere the end be accomplished for which I came hither 
alone. Let me, oh let me make my peace with my Creator, 
ere I surrender my being to his hands, and then let them deal 
with me as they will.'' And she bowed her head in lowly 
prayer. 
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Again raisinff her hands, and casting her eyes upwards to- 
warais the black ceiling, she implored, in song, the intercessioD 
of the saintly man, who had bequeathed his name to the cell. 

HTBfN TO ST. CYPRIAN. 

HxAB; oh hear me, sufferer holy! 

Who didst make thine habitition 
'Ifid these rocks, devoting wholly 

Life to one long expiation 
Of thy guiltiness, and solely • 

By severe mortification 
Didst deliver thee. Oh, hear me! 
In my dying moments cbeer me. 

B;^ thy penance— eelf-deiual-^ 

Aid me in the hour of Ixial! 

May, through thee, my prayers prevailing 

On the majesty of heaven. 
O'er the hosts of hell assailing 

My soul, in this dai^ hour be driven; 
So my spirit, when exhaling. 

May of sinfulness be shnven; 
And his gifl unto the giver. 
May be rendered pure as ever. 

By thy own dark — dread possession. 

Aid me with thine intercesuon! 

Scarcely had she concluded this hymn, whet whispered ac- 
cents and stealthy footsteps caught her ear. She arose at once» 
challenging the mtruders in a firm tone^' , 

** Who approaches 1" asked she. 

** A friend,'' replied the voice of Handaseah. 

" You are not alone," returned Sybil. 

" 'Tis I," replied the peculiarly conceited tones of Jernr 
Juniper ; ^ your friend, madam, ii you will allow me to call 
myself such. I have ventured into this dungeon-looking place 
at Handassah's special request ; and now I am here, to beg to 
say that, if I can be of the slightest use, you have only to com- 
mand me. Infernally dark, to be sure. What the devil ?"' 
added he, stumbling forwards, "a stone pillar, eh? s'd^ath, 
I've nearly cracked my head against it. Uive me your hand, 
I^dassah, you know the way about this cursed place." And 
Jerry groaned dismally from the effects of the concussion. 

"It serves you right," said the relentless Handassah; *'I 
hope it will do you good." 

Jerry answered not; 'but would, in all probabili^^, had the 
darkness permitted, have given her a lookt such as Byron says 
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he bestowed when a similar benison was passed upon his bro- - 
ken tooth. '< Do me good !" Jerry mentally ejaculated ; ** may 
, the devil fly away with you, if that's all the sympathy my bro- 
ken pate is likely to meet with. My own opinion is, that the 
0ez was only created to be a perpetual plague to the better 
specie& The sooner I clear myself of my jHresent incumbrance 
the better." 

^ Follow me," said Handassah. 

*' Whither?" demanded Jerry, sulkily; *'I can't possibly, 
teU where to follow, unless you lead the way." 
^ ** I am just before you," returned she ; " step on boldly." 

Jerry obeyed. He marched angrily forwards; but while 
essaying to grasp the hand of his mistress, which he fondly 
imaging was stretched out, to guide him i^n his way, his 
shins encountered the sharp edges of what appeared to be a 
huge box, laid upon the floor, and, his equilibrium being thus 
destroyed, he was pitched forward, his head coming once more 
into contact with a hard stone pillar. 

Smothered laughter from Handassah explained to Jeriy, if 
he wanted explanation, the trick which his treacherous mis- 
tress had played hint 

** How troublesome," cried she, in a tone of mock commis- 
eration, "in people to leave their lumber here! I'm afraid 
your shm» must have sufiered severely, Jerry. Your head, 
too, I fear, has not altogether escaped ; luckily, it's none of 
the softest. But Vm sincerely sorry, I assure you, for your 
accident ; besides, a bl6w on the shins is so painml." 

"Accident!" echoed Jerrv, springing to his feet, "do you 
call that an accident 1 I'm lamed I fear, for life, and that's 
the greatest misfortune that could happen to a man of my 
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own part, I can't tell what this big lumbering chest is doine 
here at iJM, except it be to occasion accidents. Let me fern 
whether it's open — here— -take care of your own shins, my 
darling." 

Saymg which, he pushed the chest, angrily, in the direc- 
tion where he thought Handassah stood. Jerry missed his 
mark; but the box being struck forcibly against the stone 
altar, upset its contents upon the floor. 

'*What have you done?" asked Handassah, in alarm. 
*• What does that box contain?" 

" How the devil should I know !" replied Jerry; " you, who 
placed it there, ought to be acquainted with its contents." 

" / placed it there !" retortcii Handassah, " I never saw it 
in the course of my life ; and what can you be thinking^about. 
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to suppose I could carry such a box as that — but do feel what 
it contains. I'm sure I heard a groan/* 

"Not I," returned Juniper; "no more tricks upon travel- 
lers, if you please — Hark ! I hear their voices4n the court — 
they come." 

" They come !" echoed Sybil, aroused from her abstraction. 
" Is the hour then arrived ?" 

'* See, the torchlight gleams down the staircase," cried Han- 
dassah ; " they are here." 

" Not a moment is to he lost," exclaimed Sybil addressing 
Juniper. " Here is a jewel ; be it thy portion with Handas^ 
sah. Wed her, and oh ! be happy .'^ 

Jerry hemmed slightly, but he took the jewel. 

"You hear the conditions!" said Handassah. 

«» I do," replied he. 

" What am I to do for you .»" asked he, of Sybil. « Com- 
mand me as you think proper. My life is at your disposal." 

Sybil whispered in his ear. 

*' It shall be done," replied he ; •* I will not fail you." 

" Remain within yon cell until the appointed moment,' ' aaid 
Sybil : " give me your hand — ^I^wiil guide you thither." 

Jerry extended his hand. 

Scarcely was he concealed, when the torch of the Knight 
of Malta in part dissipated the gloom that hung around the 
chapel. 



CHAPTER XL * 

Caru— I will not die, I must not— I am «oiitx»eled 

To a young gentleman. 
Earecutioner.— Hick's >our wedding ring. 

Ducket* of Malfy, 

Slowly did the train descend ; solemnly and in silence, as 
if the rites at which they were about to assist had been those 
of funeral, and not of nuptial, solemnization. Indeed, to look 
upon those wild and fierce faces, by thexuddily-fiashing torch- 
light, which lent to each a stern and savage expression-— 4o 
look at those scowling visages, surrounding a bride, from 
whose pallid cheeks every vestige of colour, and almost of 
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animation, had fled ; and a bridegroom, with countenance yet 
more haggrard, and demeanour yet more distracted, the be- 
holder must have imagined that the spectacle was some hor- 
rible ceremonial, praetised by daemons rather than haman 
beings. The arched vault, the pillars, the torchlight, and the 
wild figures, fohned a picture worthy of Rembrant or Sal- 
vator. 

'' Is Sybil within the chapel ?" asked Barbara. 

** I am here," returned a deep voice firom the altar. It was 
so uttered, that Barbara scarcely recognized in its tones those 
of her grandchild. 

** Why do we tarry?" said the Gipsy Queen, " we a*e all 
assembled. , To the altar." 

"To the altar?" ^rieked Eleanor. « Oh ! no— no ^" 

"Remember my threat, and obey," muttered Barbara; 
" thou art in my power now." 

A convulsive sob wa« all the answer Eleanor could make. 

'* Our number is not complete," said the Priest, who had* 
looked in vain for the Sexton; "Peter Bradley is 'not with 
us." 

** Ha !" exclaimed Barbara. " Let him be sought for in- 
stanUy." 

"Their search need not extend beyoi|d this spot," said 
Peter, stepping forward. 

The Knight of Malta advanced towards the altar* ' The 
torchlight reddened upon the huge stone pillars. It fell upon'' 
the. shrine, and upon the ghastly countenance of Sybil, who 
stood beside. Suddenly, as the light approached her, an ob- 
ject hitherto hidden £rom view was revealed. Sybil ottered a 
Srolooged and fearful -shriek ; the Knight recoiled likewise in 
orror ; and ^ simultaneous cry of astonishment burst from 
the lips of tho foremost of the group. All crowded forwards, 
iU3d universal consternation prevailed amongst the assemblage. 
Each one ^zed at his neighbour, anxious to learn the occa- 
sion of lliis tumult, and vague fears were communicated to 
those behind, from the terrified glances, which were the only 
answers returned, by their comrades in front. 

" Who has dared to bring that body here ?" demanded Bar- 
bara, in a tone in which anger struggled with apprehension, 
pointing at the same time to the ghastly corse of a female, 
with streaming hair, at the altar's feet. " Who has dared to 
do this, I say ? My curse light on him, whomsoever he be. 
Quick ! remove it, I say. What do you stare at ? Cravens ! 
is this the first lime you have looked upon a corse— t^at yon 
shrink aghast— that you tremble before it 1 It is a clod — ay, 
less than a clod. Away with it— ^way, I say " 

" Touch it not," cried Luke, lifting a cloud of black hair 
from off the features ; " it is my mother*' 
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** Mt daughter,'' exclaimed the sexton. 

«< What !" vociferated Barbara—*' Is that thy daogfater — is 
that Lady Rookwood ? Are the dead arisen to do honoor to 
these nuptials ? Speak ; thou canst perchance explain how 
she came hither.'* 

** I know notf" returned Peter, glancing fieieely at Bar- 
bara: ** I may, anon, demand that question of thee. How 
came this body here t" 

** Ask of Richard Checkley,** said Barbara, taming to the 
Priest. ''He can perchance inform thee. Priest," added 
she, in a low voice, *' this is thy handiwork." 

Checkle yrepliod net. 

" Will none remove the body 1" ejaculated Barbara. ** Once 
more I ask you, do you fear the dead 1" 

A murmur arose. Balthazar alone ventured to sipproach 
the corse. 

Luke started to his feet as he advanced, his eyes glaring 
with tiger fury. 

'* Back, old man," cried he, ** and dare not, any of you, to 
lay a sacrilegious finger on her corse, or I will stretch him 
that advanceth, as lowly as lies my mother's head. When, or 
how, it came hither, matters not. Here, at the altar, hath it 
been placed, and none shall move it hence. The dead shall 
witness my nuptials. Fate hath ordained it — my fate — o'er 
which the dead preside ! Her ring shall link me to my bride* 
I knew not, when 1 snatched it from her death-cold finger, to 
what end I preserved it. I learn it now. It is here ;" and he 
held forth a rinor. 

*' 'Tis'a fatal boon, that twice-used rine," cried Sybil; 
*^ such a ring my mother, on her death-bed, said should be 
mine own— such a ring she said should wed me ■" - 

** Unto whom 1" fiercely demanded Luke. 
* <•* Unto Death," she solemnly rejoined. 

Luke's countenance fell. He turned- aside, deeply abashed, 
unable further to brook her gaze ; while in accents of such 
wildly touching pathos as sunk into M heart of each who 
heard her — hearts, few of tliem framed of lightly penetrable 
stuff-— the despairing maiden burst into the following strain : 

THE TWICE USED-RING. 

'* Beware thy bridal day," 

On her death-bed, sighed my mother ; 
" Beware— beware, I say. 

Death shall wed thee, and no other. 
Cold the hand shall grasp thee. 
Cold the arms shall clasp thee. 
Colder lips thy kiss shall smother ; 
Beware thy bridal kiss. 



*< Thy wedding line shall be 

From a clay-cold finger taken ^ 
From one that, like to thee. 
Was by her love fprsaken. 
For a twice-used ring 
Is a fatal thing ; 
Her griefs who wore it are partaken ; 
Beware that fatal ring. 

<* The altar and the grave. 

Many steps are not assunder ; 
Bright banners o'er thee wave, • 

Shrouded horror lieth under. 
Blithe may sound the beU, 
Yet 'twill toll thy knell ; 
Scathed thy chaplet by the thunder ; 
Beware that blighted wreath." 

Beware my bridal day! * 

Dying hps my doom have spoken ; 
Deep tones call me away; 
From the grave is sent a token. 
Cold — cold fingers bring 
That ill-omened ring 
Soon will B. aeeondheaxt be broken; 
T%i9 is my bridal day. 

There was a deep, profound silence, as the last melancholy 
cadence of the song died away, and many a rugged heart was 
melted, even to tears. What a vacancy is left in the bosom, 
when sweet sounds, which have held it in their thrall, fade, 
and are heard no more ! Fpr a moment all was hushed — all 
eyes were directed towards Sybil. During her song, there 
had been something in her rapt looks which communicated to 
them that pathetic and sublime expression, often conferred by 
the painter upon thotfeatures of the Sainted Cecilia. More 
of pain, perhaps, might dwell in the countenance of Sybil 
than would be propet* the lineaments 'of the divine lyrist ; 
but there was, combined even with the anguish, an ecstatic 
elevation of soul, which lent to her dark dilated eyes, turned 
heavenwards, and fraught with unutterable passion, no inapt 
resemblance of the Virgin Martyr, about to immolate herself 
at the shrine of pure and holy affection r Eleanor remained 
in a state of panssive stupefaction, vacantly gazing at Sybil, 
upon whom suone her eyes were fixed, and appearing but dis- 
tinctly to apprehend the meaning of her song. 

<* This is my bridal day," murmured 'she, in a low tone, 
when Sybil had finished* *^ Said not that sweet voice so ? I 
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know ^tis my bridal day. I am to wed him. Yet he was 
buried yesternight. I know it, I eaw him in hia coffin, cold 
and dead. My love— my Ranulph — ^and would you wed me 
to him there— well, as you like— better a dead bridegroom 
than none at all — ^better, ah ! better than wed me to another—* 
what a chapel you have chosen, mother ! A tomb— a sepul- 
chre-^but His meet for such nuptials as mine— and what 
wedding guests ! — Was that^ale woman, in her shroud-like 
dress, inyited here by you 1 Tell me that mother." 

** My God, her senses are gone !" cried Mrs. Mowbray. 
*^ Why ^id I venture into this horrible place V 

** Ask not why, now^ Madam," rejoined the Priest ^ The 
hour for consideration is past — we must act. Let the mar- 
riage proceed, at all hazaids; we will then take means to ex- 
tricate ourselves from this accursed place.'' . ^ 

'* Spoken aright, father," said the Sexton, who was near 
them; <*the time for action is arrived.' Proceed with the 
marriage. You shall depart in safety; of that I pledge my- 
self." 

" Remove thatv horrible object," said Mrs. Mowbray, '* it 
fascinates the visions of my child." 

<* Lend me thine hand, father," said Peter, staring fixedly at 
the Priest. 

" No, no," replied the Priest, shuddering. >» I will not — 
cannot touch it---do thou alone remove it." 
" Peter approached Liike. The latter now offered no further 
opposition, and the body was taken away. The eyes of Elea- 
nor followed it into the dark recesses or the vault ; and when 
she cquld no longer distinguish the white flutter of the sere- 
clT>ths, her labouring bosom seemed torn asunder with the 
profound sigh that burst from it, and her head declined upon 
her shoulder. 

'* Give me to see that rin^," said the Priest, addressing 
Luke, who still held the weddmg ring between his fingers. 

*< I am not naturally superstitious," said Mrs. Mowbray ; 
«( whether my mind be affected with the horrors of this place, 
I know not ; but I have dread of that ring. She shall not 
wear it." 

** Where no other can be found," said the Priest, with a 
significant and peculiar look at Mrs. Mowbray, '* I see no 
reason why this should be objected to. I should not have 
suspected you, Madam, of such weakness — ^but grant there 
were evil spell, or charm, attached to it, which, trust me, 
there is not— as how should there be, to a harmless piece of 
gold 1 my benediction, and aspersion with holy lymph, hath 
sufficient power to exorcise and expel it. To remove your 
fears, it shall be done at once." 
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A cap coQtainiag water was brought him, together with a 
plate ei salt, which condimeat the Devil is said to abhor, and 
which is held to be a symbol of immmtality aad of eteroity ; 
in that, being itself iocorruptible, it preserves all else from 
corroptioD. And with the customary formula of prayer and 
exorcism, the Priest thrice minsled the crystal particles with 
the pure fluid ; after which, taking the ring in his hand, with 
much solemnity, he besprinkled it with a few drops of the water 
which he had blessed ; made the sign oi the cross upon the 
^Iden circlet ; uttered another and more potent exorcism, to 
eradicate and expel every device of Satan, and delivered it 
bacl^ to'Luke. ^ 

'' She may wear it now in safety,'* said the S^exton, with 
strongr contempt, " Were the snake himself coiled round 
that consecrated bauble, thy prayers would unclasp his light- 
. est folds. But wherefore do we tarry now ? Nought lies be- 
tween us and the altar — the path is clear. The bridegroom 
^ows' impatient.** 

** And the bride T* asked Barbara. 

^* Is ready," replied the Priest. ** Madam, delay not lon- 
ger. Daughter, your hand." 

Eleanor gave her hand. It was clammy and cold. Sup- 
ported by her mother, she moved slowly towards the altar, 
which was but a few steps from where they stood. She of- 
fered no resistance, but did not raise her head. Luke was by 
her side. Then, for the first time, did the encfirmity of th6. 
barbarous, dishonourable act he was about to commit, strike 
him with its full force, tile saw it in its darkest colours. It 
was one of those terrible momeats when the headlong wheel 
iof passion stands suddenly still. 

** There is yet time," groaned he. '' Oh let me not damn 
myself perpetually — ^let me save her — save Sybil — save my- 
self." . 

They were at the altar-»-that wild wedding ti^n. High 
over head the torch was raised. The red light flashed on 
bridegroom and on bride, giving to the pale features of ea c 
an almost livid look — it fell upon the gaunt aspect of the Sex- 
ton, and lit up the smile of triumphant malice that played 
upon his face — it fell upon the fantastical habiliments of Bar- 
bara, and upon the haughty but perturbed physiognomy of 
Mrs. Mowbray — ^it fell upon the salient points of the Gothic 
arches — upon one moulded pillar — upon the marble image of 
the Virgin Thecla — and on the scarcely less marble counte* 
nance of Sybil, Who stood behind the altar, silent, statue-like, 
immoveable. The effect of lig[ht and shade on other parts of 
the scene, upon the wild drapery, and harsh lineament ^ 
many of the group, was also eminently striking. 

Vol. II. 7 
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Jast as the Priest was aboat to commence the marriage 
service, a yellincr choras, which the gipsies were accustomed 
to sin? at the celebration of the nuptials of one of their own 
tribe, burst forth. Nothing could be more horribly discord- 
ant than their song. 

WEDPING CHORUS OF GIPSIES. 

Scrape the cat-gut — ^pass the liquor. 
Let your quick feet move the quicker. 

Ta^ra-la. 

Dance and sing in jolly chorus, « 

Bride and bridegroom are before us. 
And the Patrice stands o'er u^. 

Ta-ra-la. ^ 

To unite Iheir hands he's ready ; 
For a moment, palls, be steady ; 

Cease your quaffing. 

Dancing, laughing; 

Leave off riot. 

And be quiet. 

While 'tis doing. 
•Tis begim ! 

AU is over ! 
Two are owb ! 
Th^ Patiico has link'd 'em. 
Daddy H3rmen's torch has b link'd 'em. 

Amen ! 

To't again. 

Now for quaffing. 

Now for laughing, » 

Stocking-throwing, 

Liquor flowing ; 
For our bridles are no bridles, and our altars never alter 
From the flagg^n never flinch we, in the jig we never falter. 

No ! that's not our way, for wt 
Are staunch lads of Romany, 

For our wedding, then hurrah! 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

This uncouth chorus ended, the marriage proceeded. Sy- 
bil had disappeared. Had she fled? — No! she was by the 
bride. Mechanically did Eleanor take her place. A low 
voice syllabled the responses. You could scarce have seen 
her lips move ; but the answers were given, and the Priest 
was satisfied. 

Taking the ring, he sprinkled it once again with the holy 1 

water, in the form of the Cross, and pronounced the. solemn I 
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benediction, <* Benedic, Domine^ annulum kunCf quern nos in 
tuo nomine benedicimus, ut qtue cum gestaverit, fidelitatem 
integram suo sponso tenens, in pace et voluntate tua permit' 
neat atque in mutua charitate semper vivaU^^ 

He was about to return the rin^ to Luke, when the torch, 
held by the Knight of Malta, was dashed to the ground by 
some unseen hand, and instantly extinguished. The wild 
pageant vanished, as suddenly as th^ figures disappear when 
the magic glass is darkened. A wild hubbub succeeded. 
Hoarsely above the clamour arose the voice of Barbara. 

'* To the door, quickly — let no one pass. We will find out 
the.author of this mishap, anon. Away." 

.She'.was obeyed. Several of the crew stationed themselves 
2^t the door. 

"Proceed now with the-ceremonyV continued Barbara. 
By darkness or by light, the match shall be completed.^ 

" Right," cried the Sexton. ** Proceed- — proceed/" 

The ceremonial proceeded. The ring was placed upon the 
finger of the bride ; and as Luke touched it, he shuddered. 
It was cold as that of the corpse which he had clasped bat 
.now. The prayer is said — the blessing given — it is complete. 

Suddenly then, there issued from the darkness, deep dirge- 
like tones, and a voice solemnly chanted, what all knew^ to be 
a death-son^ pf their race, always hymned by wailing women 
overman exptring sister. The music seemed to float in the air. 
Thu8 ranlhe rhymes : 

THE SOUL BELL. 

Fast the fife of sand is falling. 
Fast her latest sig^h exhaling—^ 

Fast, fsLst is she dying. 

With death's chills her limbs are shivering! 

With death's g^p her lips are quivering 

Fast her soul away is flying. 

'.■%■'' ' '^ 

- O'er the mountain-top it fleetetli, 

. And the skiey Wonders greeteth. 

Singing loud, as stars it meeteth. 

On its way. 

Hark! the sullen Soul-bell tolling. 
Hollowly in echoes rolling, 

Seems to say 
She wiU ope her eyes — oh neveri 
Quenched their dark light — gone for ever! 

She is dead. 
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Meanwhile the marriage group lingered near the allar, 
awaiting) it would Beem« permission from the Gipsy Queen 
to Quit the cell. Luke' stirred not. Clasped in his own, th« 
cola hand of his bride detained him ; and when he would 
hav« moved. Iter tightened grasp prevented his departure. 

Mrs. Mowbray's patience was exhausted by the delay. 
She was not altogether free flrom apprehension. ** Why da 
we linger here 1" she whispered to Ihe Priest. " Do you,, 
father, lead the way.*' 

*' The crowd is dense,'* replied Oheckley. They resist mj 
efforts." 

** Resist !" cried Mrs. Mowbray, in alarm, ** are we piison- 
ers here 1" , 

** Let me make the attempt," cried Luke, with fiery impa* 
tienee. ** twill force a passage out." 

" Quit not thy bride," whispered Peter, " as thou valueBi 
her safety. Heed not ought else. She alone is in danger. 
Suffer her not to be withdrawn from thy haod^ if thou wouTdst 
not lose her. Remain here. I will bring the matter to a 
speedy issue." 

** Enough," replied Luke ; I stir not hence, and he drew 
his bride closer towards him. He stooped to imprint a kiss 
upon her lips. A cold shudder ran through her frame as bm 
touched them, but she resisted not his embrace. 

Peter's attempt ^o effect an egress, was as unsuocessful as 
that of the I^riest. Presenting Excalibnr at his bosom, the 
Knight of Malta challenged him to stand. 

** You cannot pass," exclaimed the Knight, " our orders 
are peremptory." 

**• What am I to understand by this 1" said Peter, angrily. 
** Why are we detained 1" 

'* You will learn all anon," returned Barbara ; '* in the mean 
time yon are my prisoners ; — or, if you like not the phraso, 
my wedding guests." 

«' The wedding is complete," repeated the Sexton ; ^' the 
bride and bridegroom are impatient to depart, and we, the 
guests, albeit some of us may be no foes to darkness, desire 
not to hold our nuptial revels here." 

*' But Sybil's wedding hath not taken place," said Barbara; 
" you must tarry^for that." 

** Ha ! now it comes," thought Peter. '* And who, may I 
ask," said he aloud, ** amongst this goodly company, is to be 
her bridegroom ?" 

'* The best amongst them," returned Barbara ; *' Sir Luke 
Rookwood. Art then answered now I" 

<« No," replied Peter, <* he hath a bride already." 

*' She may be removec^," said Barbara, with bitter and pe- 
culiar emphasis. 
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*< Thoa canst not mean to destroy her who now stands at 
the altar ?" said the Sexton. 

*' She who now stands at the altar must make way for a 
successor-^she who grasps the bridegroom's hand, shall 
die." 

** Recall that oath," exclaimed a voice from the altar. 

*' i may not. Tis irrevokable. She must die." 

** And think you, you will be allowed to execute your mur- 
derous intention with impunity ?" shrieked Mrs. Mowbray, in 
an agony of terror. " Think you that I will stand by, and see 
my child slaughtered before my face 1 Think you that even 
your own tribe will dare to execute your horrible purpose ? 
They will not. They will side with us. JSven now they 
murmur. What can you hope to gain by an act so wild and 
dreadful? What object can you have?" 

"The same as your own," reiterated Barbara!-*'* the ad- 
vancement of my child. Sybil is as dear to me, as Eleanor 
is to you. She is my child's child-^he daughter of my best 
beloved daughter. I have sworn to marry her to Sir Luke 
Rookwood. The means are in my power. I will keep my 
TOW. I will wed her to him. You did not hesitate to tear 
your daughter from the man she loved, to give her to the man 
she hated; and for what? For gold — for power — for rank, 
I have the same motive. I love my child, and she loves Sir 
Luke, has loved him long, and truly; therefore shall she have 
him. What to me ia thy child, or thy feelings, oxcept they 
are subservient to my wishes ? She stands in my way ^ 
remove her." 

" Who placed her in thy path?" asked the Sexton. " Didst 
thou not create that obstacle thyself?" 

'* I did," replied Barbara. " Wouldst thou knpw where- 
fore? I will tell thee. I had a double motive for it. There 
is a curse upon the house of Rookwood, that killeth the first 
fair bride each generation leadeth to the altar. Hast thou 
never heard of that ?" 

*' I have ! But did that idle legend sway thee ?" 
. " And dost thou call it idle ? Thou! — well — I had another 
motive — a prophecy." 

'* By thyself uttered," replied Peter. 

*' Even so," replied Barbara. " The prophecy is fulfilled. 
The stray rook is found. The took hath with rook mated. 
Luke hath wedded Eleanor. He will hold possession of his 
lands. The prophecy is fulfilled." 

" But /ioto.^" asked Peter. "Will thy art tell thee how 
and tohy she shall now hold possession? Canst tell me 
that ?" ♦ 

" My art goeth not so far. I know the why and wherefore. 

7* 
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he will now hold them. I have predicted the event. It hath 
come to pass. 1 am satisfied. He hath wedded her. Be it 
mine to free him from that yoke.*' And Barbara laughed 
exultingly. 

The Sexton approached the old crone, and looked her stead-* 
fastly in the face. * * 

** Hear me," said he ; and I will tdl thee that with Which 
thy juggling art refuseth to acquaint thee. Eleanor Mowbray 
is heir to the lands of Rookwood — the estates are faefs — ^they 
were bequeathed to her by her ^randsire, Sir Reginald." 

" She was unborn when he died," cried Mrs. Mowbray. 

"True," replied Peter; "hot the lands were left to thy 
issue female, should such issue be born to thee." 

'' And did Sir Piers, my brother, know of this 1" asked 
Mrs. Mowbray, with trembling impatience. 

** He did — but he withheld the knowledge of it from thee 
and thine." 

'* My cnrses on his memory. Why did'st thou not tell me 
this before?" 

**- Because it did not chime with my purposes to tell thee,** 
returned Peter, coldly. 

*'I have sacrificed my child," cried Mrs. Mowbray. ** I 
have lost her, and her inheritance." « 

**Thou hast, indeed," replied Barbara. "Thou hast lost 
all. But it works well for me." 

A deep gr6an burst from the bosom of the bride. Luke 
had heard all. He had with difficnlty controlled his rising 
choler. He did, however^ control it ; but not without a ter- 
rible effort. 

«* It is false — it is false," exclaimed Mrs. Mowbray : her 
anger and vexation getting the better of her fears. " I will 
not believe it. WIiO art thou, that preteudest to know the se- 
crets of our house 1" 

" Would'st thou know who I amt" replied the Sexton, ap- 
proaching her. '* Tam Alan Rookwood — the sworn enemy of 
thy house — of thy father — of thee — of all ye : your fate-~ 
your destiny— your curse. I am that Alan Rookwood, whose 
name thou breathedst in the vault. I am he, the avenger — 
the avenged. I saw thy father die. I heard his groans — his 
'groans! — ha, ha. I saw his sons die ; — one fell in battle, — I 
was with him there— the other expired in his bed. 1 was hid- 
. den in Sir Piers's room when he breathed his last, and listen- 
ed to his death agonies. 'Twas I who counselled him to keep 
the lands from thee, and from thy child, and be withheld theai. 
One only amongst the race w^ose name I have cast off have I 
loved ; and him>>becanse," added he, with something like 
emotion— '* because he was my daughter*B child — Luke Rook- 
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wood — and ey«fi he shall minister to my rengeanoe. He will 
be thy carse— thy daughter's cur8e~>for he loves her not. Yet 
he is her hashand, and hath her lands ; — ha, ha !" And he 
laughed till he became convulsed with the paroxysm of savage 
exultation. 

** Mine ears are stunned," cried Mrs. Mowbray. ' ** He i» 
possessed with devils—" 

*^ The bride is mine,'relinqaish her to me," cried Barbara, 
"who had listened for an* instant with some curiosity to the 
Sexton's avowal. ** Advance and seize her, my children." 

Alan Rookwood (as we shall now denominate him) sudden- 
ly grew calm : he raised the whistle to his lips, and blew a 
call so loud and shrill, that those who were advancing hurig 
back, irresolute. 

There was a rush at, the door of the vault. The sentinels 
-were struck down ; and, with pistols in each hand, and follow- 
ed by two assistants, Dick Turpin sprung into the thick of the 
crew. 

*' Here we are," cried he, " ready for action. Where is Sir 
Luke Rookwood? where my church-yard pal, Peter 1" 

'" Here," cried the Sexton and Luke simultaneously. 

'* Then stand aside," cried Dick, pushing in the direction 
of the sounds', and bearing down all opposition. *^ Have a 
care there — these triggers are ticklish. Friend or foe, who 
touches me, shall have a bullet in his gizzard. Here I am, 
pal Peter ; and here are my two chums, Rust and Wilder. — 
Speak the word ; what next ]" 

•* Have we license to pass now 7" asked the Sexton ; " or 
shall we make good our way ?" 

** You shall not pass," cried Barbara, furiously. "Think 
you to«rob me of my prey ? Upon them — seize her. What, 
cowards ! Do you hesitate 1 Ha !" « 

'• Kindle the torches," cried several voices. " We fight 
not in the dark." 

A pistol was flashed. The torch again blazed. Its light 
fell upon a tumultuous group. 

** Seize the bride," cried Barbara. 

" Hold !" exclaimed a voice from the altar. The tones were 
those of Sybil. 

Her hand was clasped in that of Luke. Eleanor had faint- 
ed in the arms of Jerry Juniper. 

" Art thou my bride ?" ejaculated Luke, in mixed anger 
and astonishment. 

" Behold the ring upon my finger !— Thine own hand placed 
it there." 

A murmur ran through the assembly. * 

" Betrayed !" screamed Alan, in a voice of anguish. " My 
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schemes annihilated— myself undone— my enemies triamph- 
ant— lost — ^lost. All is^ destroyed — all.'* 

''Joy— joy," exclaimed Mrs. Mowbray; ''my child is 
saved." 

" And mine destroyed," groaned Barbara. " I have swora 
to slay the bride— and Sybil is that bride." 



CHAPTER XII. 

The wolf shAll find her grare, and teiape it up ; 
Not to derour the cone, but to disooTer 
Thehwrid murther. , 

frCOttCFm 

" Bravo ! capital !" cried Turpin, laughing loud and long as 
an Olympian Deity ; " has this simple wench outwitted you 
all— turned the tables upon the whole gang Of plotters — eh 1 
— excellent! — ha, ha, ha ! the next time you get married, Sir 
Luke, let meadviSe you uot to chpose a wife in the dark — a 
man should have all his senses ahOut him on these occasions. 
Make love when the liquor's in, but marry when it's out, and 
above all, with yom eyes open — this beats every thin? — ha, 
ha, ha !- you must excuse me, but, upon my soul I can^ help 
it — "and his laughter appeared inextinguishable. 

"Take \'JiiT men- without," whilspered Alan Rookwood, 
" keep watch as before — and let the aischarge of a pistol be- 
speak the approach of danger, as agreed upon— much yet re- 
mains to be done here." 

" How so ?" asked Dick; *' it seems to me the job's entirely- 
settled— if not to your satisfaction, at least to that of the par- 
ty mainly interested. I'm always r^^ady to oblige my friend 
Sir Luke, bat I'll lend no help to any underhand work — steer 
clear of foul play, or l^ick Turpin holds no hand with you — 
as to that poor wench, if you mean her any harm, curse me if 
I will " 

" No harm is intended her," replied Alan. " I applaud 
your magnanimity," added he, sarcastically— " such senti- 
ments are, it must be owned, in excellent keeping with your 
conduct." 

" In keeping or not," replied Turpin, gravely, " cold-blood- 
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ed mnTder is ftttdgether out of my line, and I \ra8h my hands 
of it — a shot or two in self-defence is another matter — and 
when " 

** A trace to this," interrapted Alan ; ** the girl is safe— will 
yon monnt guard again 1" 

*^ If that be the case, certainly,'* replied Dick, " I shall be 
glad to get back to Bess — I eouldn't bring her with me into 
this black hole. A couple of shots will tell you 'tis Ranulph 
Rookwood — but mind — no harm to the gipsy girl — to Lady 
Rpokwood I shouM say — she^s a jewel, take my word for it, * 
-which Sir Luke must be mad to throw away.*' And calling 
* his men, he departed. 

Alan Rookwood bent his steps towards the Gipsy Queen* 
Dark thoughts gathered thickly o^er his brow. He smiled as 
he drew near Barbara — a smile it was 



'< That wrinkled up hia skin, eren to the hair. 
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, The crone looked at him at first with distrust, but as he de- 
veloped his secret purposes, that smile became reflected upon 
her own features. Their conference took place apart. We 
willingly leave them, to return to the altar. 

Mr8« Mowbray and the Priest were still there. Both were 
occupied in ineffectual endeavours to restore Eleanor to con- 
sciousness. She recovered from her swoon, but it was evi- 
dent her intellects wandereff, and vainly did Mrs. Mowbray 
lavish her tenderest caresses upon her child. Eleanor re- 
ioroed th«n not 

Luke meanwhile had given vent to the wildest fury. He 
shook away SybiPs grasp — and dashing her from him, re- 
garded her with vnthering glances — and loaded her with re- 
proaches. ~ She bore his violence with the meekest submission; 
she looked imploringly-«l}ut she replied not to his taunts — 
an4 clung to the hem of his garment when cast aside. Can 
the heart of manjresist such love in woman 1 hath it no com- 
punction ; no pity 1 Luke appeared unmoved ; what passed 
within, we pause not to examine. He grew calmer — his 
calmness was more terrible to Sybil than his previous wrath 
had been. 

(« You are my wife,*' said he ; ^' what then 1 by fraud, by 
stratagem, you have obtained that title, and perforce must 
keep it — but the title onjy shall you retain. No rights of wife 
shall ever be yours. It will be in yoqr power to call yourself 
Lady ](lookwood — ^you will be so in name — in nothing else." 

**I shall not bear it long," murmured Sybil. 

Luke laughed scornfully. ^' So you said before," replied 
he ; ** aod yet I see not wherefore you are likely to* abandon 
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it The event will show. Thus far yon have deceived me^ 
and I place no further faith in your assertions. My hand was 
your*s — ^ydu refused it — ^whenl would give it to another, clan- 
destinely you grasp it. And am I then to believe what now 
you say 1 And wind will change — the vane veer with it. 

*^ It will not veer from you,'' she meekly answered. 

^ Why did you step between me and niy bride ?" 

" To save her life ; to lay down mine for her's." 

'' An idle subterfuge. \Vell do you know you run no risk 
of being called upon to do so. Your life is in no danger. 
The sacrifice was unnecessary. I could have dispensed witii 
your assistance : my own hand would have sufficed to protect 
Eleanor." 

'* Your single arm would not have prevailed against num- 
bers : they would have killed you likewise." 

'* Tush ;" said Luke fiercely, ** not only have you snatched 
from me my brid^— you have robbed me of my fair estates — 
my house — my all — save of my barren title—and that, even 
^^8^ you have tarnished." 

'* True — ^true," cried Sybil. '' I knew not that the lands 
were hers, else had I never done it" 

" False — ^false," ejaculated Luke; " false as the rest They 
will be Ranulph's — she will be his. I shall still be an out- 
cast, while he will riot in my halls — will press her to his 
bosom. Cling not to me. Hence ! or I will spurn thee from 
me. I amunddne— undone, by thee, accursed one !" 

" Oh !, curse me not — your words cut deep enough." 

(< Would they could kill thee," cried Luke, with savage 
bitterness. ** Thou hast placed a bar between me and my 
prospects, which nothing can now remove — nothing but — ha!" 
and his countenance assumed a deadly hue, and fearful ex- 
pression. '< By heaven, thou almost rousest the fell spirit 
which is said 'to dwell within the breast of my devoted race. 
I feel as if I could stab thee." 

♦♦ No, no," cried Sybil ; " for mercy's sake — ^for thjr own 
sake, do not kill me. It is not too late — I will repair thy 
wrong !" 

^< Ever deceiving*— thou wouldst again delude me. Thou 
canst not repair it. One way alone remains, and that ' ■" 

*' I will pursue," responded Sybil, sadly but firmly. 

(( Never," echoed Luke ; '* thou shalt not. Ha !" ex- 
claimed he, as he found his arms suddenly pinioned behind 
him. '' What new treachery is this f By whose orders am 
I thus fettered ?" 

^' By mine," said Alan Rookwood, stepping forward. 

*< By thine !" echoed Luke. *' Release me." 

f* jBe patient," replied Alan. " You will hear all anon. la 
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the mean time yoa must be content to remain my prisoner. 
Quit not yoar hold," added he, addressing the gipsies who 
kept charge of Luke. 

'^ Their lives shall answer for their obedience," said Bar* 
bara. 

Upon a further signal from Alan, Eleanor was torn from 
her mother's arms, and a bandage passed so suddenly over 
Mrs. Mowbray's face, that before she could raise a cry of 
alarm, all possibility of utterance was effectually prevented. 
The Priest alone was left at liberty. 

Barbara, snatched the hand of Eleanor. She dragged her 
to Sybil. 

*' Thou art liady Rookwood," whispered she ; " but she 
hath thy domains. I give her to thee." 

** She is the only bar between thy husband and his rights," 
whispered Alan Hookwood, in a tone of horrible irony. *' It 
is not too late to repair thy torongJ*^ 

*• Away, tempter \^ cried Sybil, horror-stricken. *• I know 
thee well. Yet," continued she, in an altered tone, '^ I will 
risk all for him. I have done him wrong. But one mode of 
atonement remains ; and, terrible though it be, I will embrace 
it. Let me not pause. Give her to me." And she seized 
upon the unresisting hand of Eleanor. 

*' Need'st thou my aid," asked Barbara ? 

*' I need no aid," replied Sybil ; '' let none anproach us. 
A clapping of hands will tell yoirwhen all is over.^ And she 
dragged her passive victim deeper into the vault. 

" Sybil — Sybil," cried Luke, struggling with frantic vio- 
lence to liberate himself. " Hurt her not — I was rash — ^I 
was mad — ^but I am calmer now ; she hears me not — she will 
not turn. God of heaven ! she will murder her — ^it will be 
done while I speak. Release her — ^I must prevent it. I am 
the cause of all — release me, villains. Would that I had 
died, ere I had seen this dayl" 

At a signal from the Sexton, Luke also was blindfolded. 
He ceased to struggle; but his labouring breast proclaimed- 
the strife within. « 

»* Miscreants!" exclaimed the Priest, who had hitherto 
witnessed the proceedings in horror. " Why do not these 
rocks fall in, and crush you and your iniquities ? Save her — 
oh save her. Have you no pity for the innocent 1" 

" Such pity have we," replied Barbara, as thyself did show 
to Susan Rookwood. She was as innocent as Eleanor ^ow- 
bray, and yet thou didst not pity feer." 

" Heaven is my witness," exclaimed the Priest, " that I 
never injured her." 

" Take not heaven's name in vain," cried Barbara. " Hea- 
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Ten hsA its own season-— who stood by while it was doingr- 
who-^ut thou ! Whose-firmer hand lent aid unto the miur- 
derer^s trembling efforts ? Thine. Whose pressure stifled her 
thrilling screams, and choked her cries for xneroy ! Thine — 
thine : and now thou pratest to me of pity-«thou, the slayer of 
the sleeping and the innocent !" 

*^ What r' cried Alan, with terrific eaeerneas, " Was not 
Sir Piers alone guilty of that damned act! Was there an ac- 
cessory V • 

" There was," replied Barbara ; — ** behold him." 

^* 'Tis false," exclaimed the Priest, in extremity of terror. 

^* I had Sir Piers's own confession," cried Barbara. '* He 
told me all. You had designs upon Sir Piers, which his 
wife opposed — ^you hated her — ^yon were in the confidence of 
both— how did you keep that confidence I^He told me howj 
by awakening a spirit of jealousy and pride, that o'ermaster- 
ed all his better feelings. False !-«7He told me of your hellish 
machinations — your Jesuitical plots-^your schemes — but Uiey 
failed. He was too weak— too feeble an instrument to serve 
you^— you left him, but not before ahe had left him. — False ! 
ha ! I have that shall instantly convict you. The corse is 
here, within the cell. Who brought it hither % You, or I !" 

The Priest was silent: he seemed stunned by the crenels, 
violence of manner. 

** Yim did/' continued Barbara. ** Your agent, Balthazar, 
has betrayed you. You were aware of the secret entrance to 
the family vault at Rookwood — Sir Piers had shown it to you. 
You overheard the midnight conference *twixt Alan Rook- 
wood and his grandson. I knew all. The body was brought 
hither to prevent the discovery of Sir Luke Rookwood^s legiti- 
macy. 1 ou meant to make your own terms about it. It has 
come hither to proclaim your guilt — ^to be a fearful witness 
against you. You have called heaven to witness your inno- 
cence — you shall attest it by oath upon that body : and should 
aught indicate your guilt, I will hang you as 1 would a dog, 
and clear off one long score with justice. Do yon shrink from 
this?" 

'* I shrink not," replied the Priest, in a voice hollow and 
broken. " Bring me to the body." 

'^ Seize each an arm," said Barbara — addressing Zoroaster 
and the knight of Malta, '^ and lead hita to the corse.'' 

^* I will administer the oath," said Alan Rookwood, stern- 
" No— not thou," stammered the Priest. 

" And wherefore not 1" asked Alan. " If you are innocent, 
you need fear nothing from her." • 
** I fear nothing from the deady^ replied Checkley ; ** lead on." 
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Sybil was alone, with her victim. They were n^r the 
mouth of the cell which had been Prior Cyprian's flinty dor- 
mitory, and were almost inVolved in darkaess— one stream of 
liffht glancing through the pillars. Eleanor had not spoken. 
Sheliad suffered herself to be dragged thither withoutresistancei 
scarce conscious, it would seenh'of her danger* Sybil relin- 
quished her hold ; but Eleanor attempted not to fly. The 
gipsy girl gazed upon her for some minutea with sorrow and 
surprise. ^*She comprehends not her perilous situation,*' 
mnrmured Sybil. ** She knows not that she stands upon the 
threshold of the grave. Oh 1 would that she coula pray. 
Shall I, her murderess, pray for her. My prayerd would not 
be heard. And yet to kill her unshriven, would be a two-fold 
<;rinie. Let me not look on her — ^my hand ' trembles — I can 
scarce grasp the dagger. Let me think on all Luke has said. 
I have wronged him— *I am his bane — ^his cnrse. I have rob- 
bed him of all — ^there is but one remedy — 'tis tkig* Oh, God !— 
she recovers— I cannot do it now.." 

It was a terrible moment for Eleanor's revival, when the 
bright steel flashed before her eyes. Better, if it were to strike 
her, that the weapon had found its way upon the instant to 
her heart, than that time should be given for agonising reflec- 
tion. Terror at once restored her. She cast herself at Sy-. 
bil's feet. 

'^ Spare— spare me," cried she. " Oh what a^dream I have 
had — and to waken thus, with the daggelr's point at my 
breast^^but you will not kill — you, gentle maid, who promis- 
ed to preserve me. Ah, no, I am sure you will not." 

^* Appeal no more to me," said Sybil, sternly. ^*Make your 
peace with heaven. Your minutes are numbered." 

'^I cannot pray," said Eleanor, " while you are near me." 

*^ Will you pray if I retire and leave you? Give me a sig- 
nal when you are prepared." 

^^ I cannot give the signal. Terrible as you are-^-mqch as 
I fear yoa, I love you stilL Oh ! do not leave me, or let me 

go." ^'2/ 

" If you but stir," said Sybil, "I stab yorio the heart." 
^' I will not stir — I will kneel here forever. Stab me as I 

kneel — as I^ray to you. You cannot kill me while I cling to 

yon thus — ^while I kiss your hands-^owhile I bedew them with 

my tears. Those tears will not sully them, not so my blood." 
^* Speak not of that," cried Sybil, shudderingly, end eavour- 

ing to withdraw her hand. 

**Ah no, I quit you n<ft: yotir hand trembles — there is 

hope— there is mercy; this shaking hand ooidd ne'er shed 

blood." 
«< It shall not do so," gasped Sybil* . . 
Vol. IL 8 
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*< Say yoa so," cried Eleanor, in transport. ** Yon are my 
benefactress — ^you have given me life." 

" I am yonr worst of foes,'* responded Sybil, sadly, yet 
firmly. *' Yoa mupt partake of this ;" and she extended a 
phial towards her. 

'' It is poison,** shrieked Eleanor. 

" It is.*' 

*' I will not drink it. I have no choice of death, if die I 
must. Both ways emially aflfright me. Chose then. Tell me 
not how, or when. Yet a moment — thoa lovest, maiden, is't 
not so 1" 

" Few have loved as I love," said Sybil. 

" And art beloved t" 

"Not so." 

"Yet think upon thy lover, and spare me, for my Ranulph's 
sake." 

" For my lover's sake I slay thee," returned Sybil. " Thou 
wilt never wed thy Ranulph ! Prepare. Thy sand is run.'* 

" Yet a moment hear me." 

" Not a second. Close thine eyes." 

" No, I will fix them on thee thus— thou canst not strike 
then* I will use every art to move thee. Thy nature is not 
cruel — ^thy soul is full of pity. It melts — those tears — ^thou 
wilt be merciful — ^thou canst not deliberatelv kill me." 

*« I cannot — I cannot," replied Sybil. * " Take thy life on 
one condition." 

" Name it !" 

" That thou weddest Sir Luke Rookwood." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Eleanor ; " all rushes back upon me at 
that name, the whole of that fearful scene passes in review 
before me." 

" Do you reject my proposal ?" 

•* I dare not." 

" I must have your oath. Swear by your every hope of 
eternity, that y^*^ will wed none other than Sir Luke Rook- 
wood." v^' 

♦* By every li )pe, I swear it." 

"WhUehelivethl" 

" While he liveth." 

"Enough. lam satisfied. Tarry with me. Stir not — 
scream not, whatever you may see or hear. Your life depends 
upon your firmne9S. When I am no more—-" 

" No more," echoed Eleanor, in horror 1 

" Be calm," said Sybil. " When I am dead, dap your 
hands together. They will come to seek you. They will 
find me in your stead. Then rush to him — ^to Sir Luke Rook- 
wood. He will protect you. Say /to him, hereafter, that I 
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died for the wronff I did him — that I died, afld blessed 
him." 

** Can you not live and save me ?" sobbed Eleanor. 

^* Ask it not While I live, your life is in danger. When 
I am gone, none will seek to injore you. Fare you well ! — 
Remember your oath. Remember also — ^ha ! that groan.^' 

Both maidens started, as a deep groan knelled in their 
ears. 

'^Whence comes that sonnd!" asked Sybil. '^ Hist!— a 
voice?" 

<' It is that of the Priest," replied Eleanor. <<Hark! he. 
groans. They have murdered him. Kind heaven receive 
his soul.** 

" Pray for me," cried Sybil : '* pray fervently--4vert your 
face— down on your knees---down — down.". 

We must now quit tiiis painful scene for another scarcely 
less painful^ and return to the unfortunate Priest. 

The father had been brought before the body of Sasaa 
Rookwood. Even in the gloom, the ishimmer of the white 
sere-cloths, and the pallid features of the corpse were ghastly 
enough. The torchlight made them terrible. 

^' Kneel," s^d Alan Rookwood. The Priest complied. 
Alan knelt beside him. 

** Knowest thou these features 1" asked he. *^ Regard 
them well — ^fix thine eyes full upon them. Dost thou know 
them?" 

*»Ido." 

** Place thy hand upon her breast Doth not the flesh creep, 
and sink beneath thy touch 1 doth she not writhe and straggle, 
as when 'twas done ? Art still firm ? Now raise thine hand 
— ^make the cross of thy faith upon her bosom. By that faith 
thou swearest thou art innocent." 

"I do," returned the Priest; " art thou now satisfied 1" 

" No," replied Alan. " Let the torch be removed. Thy 
innocence must be more deeply attested," continued he, as 
the light was withdrawn. ' " This proof will not faih En- 
twine thy fingers round her throat.*' 

«* Her throat?" 

** Thou refusest 1 — ^Ha I" 

** Have I not done enough ?" 

<<Thy hesitation proves thy guilt," ^exclaimed Barbara. 

"That proof is wanting theni" returned the Priest; "my 
hand is upon her throat— what morel" 

" As thou dost hope for mercy in thine hour of need, swear 
that thou didst never refuse her mercy !" 

«• I swear." 

" May the dead convict thee of perjury if thou hast for- 
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sworn thyself,^ said Alan; **^kon art free. Take away thy 
hand." 

(< Ha ! what is this V exelaimed the Priest. ^ You have 
pnt some jogglery upon me. I cannot withdraw my hand. 
It sticks to her throat, as though 'twers glued hy blood. 
Tear me away— I have not force enough to liberate myself. 
Why dost thou grin at me t The corse grins likewise. It 
is jugglery. I am innocent — You would take away my life. 
Tear me away, I say : the veins rise— they blacken— they are 
fiHing with new blood, I feel them swell^they coil like 
living* things around my finsers— She is alive.'* f, 

*f And thou art innocent?*^ 

<* I am — I am. Let not my ravings convict me. For Jesu's 
sake release me.'* 

** Blaspheme not, but arise. I hold thee not.*' 

<* Thou dost," groaned the Priest. *< Thy grasp tightens 
round my throat ;*— thy hard and skinny fingers are there— I 
strangle— help!** 

** Thy own fears strangle ihee. My hand is at my side,'* 
returned Alan, calmly. 

^'Villain, thou liest. Thy ^rasp is like a vice. The 
stren&rth of a thousand devils is m thy hand. Will none lend 
help T I never pressed so hard. She never suffered this tor- 
ture ! — ^I choke— choke— ha." And the Priest rolled heavily 
backwards. 

There was a groan — a rattle in the throat — and all was 
stUl. 

*<He is dead"— strangled," cried several voices, holdiuflr 
down the torch. The face of the Priest was blaekened and 
contorted — ^the ** eye-balls farther out than when he lived/* 
It was a ghastly sight. 

A murmur rose amongst the gipsies. Barbara deemed it 
prudent to appease them. 

*' He was guilty," cried she. *^ He was the murderer of 
Susan Rookwood." 

*' And I, heifather^ have avenged her," said Alan, sternly. 

The dreadful silence which followed his speech was broken 
by the report of a pistol. Its sound, though startling, was 
felt almost as a relief. 

" We are beset," cried Alan. *• Some of you fly to recon* 
noitre." 

*< To your posts," cried Barbara. 

Several of the crew flocked to the entrance. 

** Unbind the prisoners^" cried Alan. 

Mrs. Mowbray and Luke were accordingly set free. 

Two almost simultaneous reports of a pistol were now 
heard« 
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•* 'Tis Ranulph Rookwood,". shouted Alan ; "that was the 
preconcerted signal.'^ 

, " Ranulph Rookwood," echoed Eleanor, who caught the 
exclamation ; he comes to save me.** 

•• Remember thy oath," gasped a dying voice. " He is 
no longer thine." 

*' I remember," replied Eleanor, tremblingly: 

A moment afterwards a faint clapping of bands reached the 
ears c^ Barbara. 

" All is over," muttered she. 

" Ha!" exclaimed Alan Rookwood, with a frightful look, 
"is it done?" 

Barbara motioned him towards the farther end of the vaults 



- CHAPTER Xni. 

« 

Grhnm. Look, Captain, here comes one of the bloodhoundi of juitiee. 
Sckw. Down with him. DonH let him utter a word. 
Moor. Silence, I will hear him. 

The Xobbcrt-SchUkr. 

6x«ADLT do we now exchange the dank atmosphere of St. 
Cyprian's cell, and the gloomy horrors which haver detained 
us there so long, for balmy air and genial sunshine — and the 
boon companionship of I>ick Tarpin. 

Upon regaining the verdant ruins of the ancient Priory, all 
appeared pretty much as our Highwayman had left it. Dick 
wended towards his mare. Black Bess uttered an affectbnate 
whinnying sound as he approached her, and yielded, as he 
drew near, her «leek neck to his caresses. 

No Bedouin ever loved his horse more tenderly than Tur- 
pin. — " 'Twill be a hard day when thou and I part!" mur- 
mured he, affectionately patting her soft and silky cheeks. 
Bess thrust her hose into his hand, biting him playfully,— as 
much as to say—" That day shall never arrive." 

Turpin at least understood the appeal. He was skilled, m 
the language of the Huoyhnymns— " I would rather U)se my 
right hand than that should happen," sighed Dick ;— " but» 
there's no saying:— the best of friends must part ; and thou and 

8* 
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I may he one day tejiarated, — ^thy destination is the knacker; 
mine, perhaps, the gallows. We are neither of us ent out for 
old age, thWs certain. Corse me if I can tell how it is, but 
since IVe been in that vault, I're got some queer crotchet into 
my head. I can't help likenhiff thee to that poor gipsy wench, 
Sybil, but, may I be d— ^ — d i? I'd use thee as her fancy man 
Luke has used her. ^ Ha !" exclaimed he, drawing a pistol 
with a suddenness that made his companion start— ^ding, in 
a whisper — ^^ we are watched. See you not how yon shsuiow 
ihlls from behind the wall 1" 

" I do," replied Wilder. 

^* The varmint shall be speedily unearthed," cried Rust, 
rushing to the spot. 

In another instant the shadow manifested itself in a little 
substantial personage, booted, spurred, and mud-bespattered » 
He was broaght before oar Highwayman, who had mean* 
while vaulted into his saddle. 

'* Mr. Coates !" cried Dick, burstiog into a loud laugh at 
the ridiculous fignrerpresented to his view, ** or the mud de- 
ceives me." 

'*It does not deceive you, Captain Turpin," replied the 
Attorney ; ^^you do indeed behold that twice unfortunate per- 
son." 

*^ What brings you here 1" asked Dick. *^ Ah ! I see. You 
are come to pay me my wager." 

** I thought you gave me a discharge for that," rejoined 
Coates, unable, even in his distreto, to resist the too-tempting^ 
quibble. 

" True — but it was in blanky^' replied Turpin readily ; 
*' and that don't hold good in law you know. JBot here you 
are again. You have thrown away a second chance. Play 
or pay, all the world over. I shan't let you off so easily thia 
time, depend upon it. Come, post the pony — or take your 
measare on that sod. No more replications or rejoinders. Sir, 
but out with the stumpy. How dare you bandy jokes at the 
point of the pistol 1" 

" No !" replied Coates — ^'« You are better able to keef vp 
(he hall^ than I am." 

" Shall we break his neck, or slioot hifin 1" cried Wilder. 

^* A truce to this," exclaimed Turpin ; *« leave him alone — 
overhawl his toggery — ^fake his dies. Let us see what he 
has about him." 

^ << In the twinkling of a bed post,"^ replied Rust. /'We'll 
tuHi him inside outr What's herel" cried he^-searching the 
Attorney's pockets. '' A brace of barkers," handing a pair 
of pistols to Tarpin ; " a haddock, stuffed with nothmg I'm 
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thinking ; one quid, two coach wheels, half a bull, three hogs, 
and a kick ;^a d d dickey concern, Captain !" * 

'* Three hogs and a kick," muttered Coatee, *' the knaTa 
says true enough." 

«( Bug orer the lag,"! cried Turpin. <^ Is there anything 
elseV 

** Only an old snuffy fogle, and a pewter sneeser." 

" No reader ? Try his hoxtcr."^: 

*' Here's a pit-man,§ Captain.'* 

'* Gire it me. Ah ! this will do," cried Dick, examinrn&r 
the contents <tf .the pocket-book ; ^ this is a glorious windfaU 
indeed — a bill of ezchan^ for j£600 — payable on demand — 
£h ! Mr. Coates — quick, indorse it. Sir — there's pen and ink — 
rascal, if you attempt to tear the bill I'll blow your brains out 
-—steady. Sir, sign — good — ^" added he, as Coates most reluc- 
tantly indorsed the bill. ^' You have now fairly paid your 
wager, and I'm sure you won't begrudge another hundred or 
80, to make up the difference with ]rour mends there. Sorry 1 
can't return you the change out. Sir ; off to town, and shall 
want some small 8teyen,|| for the dubs at the knapping Jig- 
gers.^ Eh ! what's ^is 1— my Lady Rookwood's superscrip- 
tion ! — Excuse me, Mr. Coates, but I must have a peep at her 
Ladyship's billet doux. All's safe with me—man of honour — 
I must detain your reader a moment longer.'-' 

" You should take charge of yourself then," replied Coates, 
salkily — ^' Yen appear to be my reader." 

^ «« Bravo," cried Turpin. " Yon may jest now with impu- 
nity, Mr. Coates. You hate paid dear enough for your jokes, 
and when should a man be allowed to be pleasant, if not at his 
own expense; ha, ha. What's thisi" exclaimed he, opening 




Coates. Egad, you are a lucky dog, after all, to receive 9uch 
a favour from euch a lady ; ha, ha. Meantime, I'll take care 
of it for you," continued Dick, slipping the ring on his little 
finger. 

Dick, as we have before remarked, had a turn for mimicry; 
(he was almost as largely endowed with the fkculty of imita- 

* A guinea — ^two dollars, half-a-crown, three shillings, and 
sixpence. Rusfs elegant enumeration of the money, reminds 
us of a waiter at one of the clubs, giving orders to a fellow- 
servant below stairs, who vociferated — " One ox — two mocks 
— three peas— And a bully !" 

f Hand over the money. ^ Inside coat pocket. 

^ A small pocket-book. | Money. <| Turnpike men. 

•• A Ring. tt" Finger. ^% Cipher. 
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tioo as OUT own Inimitable Yates, who, like some weird ma* 
gician, can make the '* ^rreat departed flit and talk before as;") 
and it was with an irresistible feeling* of deferential awe creep- 
ing over him, that Coates heard the contents of Lady Rook- 
wood's epistle, delivered with an enunciation as peremptory 
and imperioQS as that of her Ladyship's selfl The letter was 
hastily indited, bat in a clear, firm band, and partook of its 
writer's bold decision of character. Dick found no difficulty 
in deciphering it. Thus ran the missive: « 

'^ Assured of your devotion and secrecy, I commit my own 
honour, and that of my son to your charge. Time Will not 
permit me to see you, or I would not write ; but I place my- 
self entirely in your hands. Yon will not dare to betray my 
confidence. To the point : A Major Mowbray has just arrived 
here with intelligence, that the body of Susan Bradley (you 
will know to whom I allude) has been removed from our fa- 
mily vault by a 'Romish Priest and his assistants. How it 
came there, or wherefore it was removed, I know not. It is 
not my present purpose to inquire. Suffice it, that it now lies 
in a vault beneath the ruins oi Davenham Priory. My son. 
Sir Ranulpb; who has lent a credulous ear to the artful tales 
of the impostor, who calls this tvoman mother, is at present 
engaged m arming certain of the household i and of the te- 
nantry, to seize upon and bring away this body, as resistance 
is apprehended from a horde of gipsies who infest the ruins. 
IS^dw mark me. That body must not be found. Be it 
your business to prevent its discovery. Take the fleetest 
horse you can procure — ^spare neither whip nor spur — haste to- 
the Pnory — ^procure by any means, and at any expense, the 
assistance of the gipsies. Find out the body-— conceal it — 
destroy itr— cat it into a thousand pieces — do what you will, 
' so my son find it not. Fear not his resentment — I will bear 
you harmless of the consequences with him. You will act 
upon my responsibility. I pledge my honour for your safety. 
My curse shall rest on Ranulplrs head if he molest you. Use 
all dispatch, and calculate upon due requital of your service 
from 

Maud Rookwood. 

Haste, and God speed you !" 

" God speed yoa," echoed Dick, in his own voice contempt- 
uously. ** The devil drive you, would have been a fitter post- 
script. And 80 it was upon this precious errand you came, 
Mr. Coates 1" 

" Exactly," replied the Attorney ; "but 1 find the premises 
pre- occupied — ^fast as 1 have ridden, you were here before 
me." 
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^* And what do yon now propose to do t" asked Tdrpin. * 

** Bargain with you for the body," replied Coates; coolly. 

«« Bargain with me /" shouted Dick^ — ^* Do yon take me for 
a resarrection coTe— for a dealer in dead stock, eh ! sirrah V* 

*' I take you for one sufficiently idive, in a general way, to 
bis own intereBt8"--^retutned Coates. ^ These gentlemen 
may, perhaps, not be quite so scmptdous, when they hear my 
proposals.'' 

^* Hark 1" interropted Turpin — '* I hear the tramp of horses' 
hoofs, without ; hark !-^that shoot." 

''Make your own terms before they eome," insinuated 
Coates. ' '* Leave all' to me— I'll put 'em on a wrong scent." 

** To the devil with your terms"— cried Turj^n ; ** the sig- 
nal !" and he pulled the trigger of one of Coatee's pistols^ 
which he held in his hand, the shot of which rang in the ears 
of the^ astounded Attcumey, as it whizxed past him. 

^ Drag him into the mouth of the vault," thundered Tor- 
pin, ** he will be a capiud cover in case of attack. Look to 
your sticka-^and keep tout,* — away." 

Vainly did the unfortunate Attorney kick and struts — 
swear and scream — ^his hat was pushed over his eyes^ his bob 
wig thrust into his mouth, and his legs tripped from under 
him. Thus blind, dumb» and half suffocated, was he hnrried 
within the entrance ot the celh 

Turpin, meanwhile, dashed to the arched outlet of the rain. 
He there drew in the rein, and Black Bess stood motionless 
as a statue. ». 

As his quick e^e ranged over tiie spreading sward in front 
of the ancient Pnory, Dick's brow became for an instant con- 
tracted, and he bit his lips with vexation. But the feeling was 
transient— the next instant saw him the same easy, reckless 
being that he had been before ; there was a -little more pale- 
ness in his cheek tham usual ; that was all— but then his eyes 
were keener and brighter, and his knees involuntarily clasped 
his saddle the more firmly— there was no other outward symp- 
tom of anxiety about him. It would be no impeachment of 
Dick's valour, where it necessary for us here to admit, that a 
sligj^it tremor crossed him, as he scanned the formidable array 
of his opponents. No such admission is, however, necessary. 
—Dick himself would have been the last man to notice it— 
nor shall we do the memory of our undaunted hiehwayman 
any such dishonour. Turpin was intrepid to a fault— he was 
rash — apt to run into risks for the mere pleasure of getting out 
of them ; danger was his delight, and the degree of excite- 
ment was always in proportion to the peril Incurred. After 

♦ Keep g^uard. 
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the first glance, he became, to ase his own wordr, *^ as cool as 
a cacamber— "' and continued as longr as they permitted him, 
like a skilful commander, calmly to calculate the numerical 
Btrength of his adversary, and to arrange his own plan of re- 
sistance. 

This troop of horsemen, for such it was, might probably 
amount, in the aggregate, to twenty men, and presented an 
appearance like that of a strong muster at a rustic fox chase, 
due allowance being made for the various weapons of offence ; 
to wit, naked sabres, firelocks, and a world of huge horse pis- 
tols, which the present field carried along with them. This 
^resemblance was heightened by the presence of an old hunts- 
man, and a gamekeeper or two, in scarlet and green jackets, 
and a few yelping hounds, that had followed after them. The 
majority of the crew consisted of sturdy yeoman— some of 
whom, mounted upon wild unbroken colts, had prettyJives of 
it to maintain their seats, and curvetted about in *^ most ad- 
mired disorder ;" others were seated upon more docile, but 
quite as provoking specimens of the cart-horse breed, whose 
sluggish sides, reckless alike of hobnailed heel, or ash sap- 
ling, refused to obey their riders' intimations to move— while 
others again brought stiff, wrong-headed ponies to the charge 
—obstinate, impracticable little brutes, that seem to prefer re- 
▼olving on their own axis, and describing absurd rotatory mo- 
tions, to proceeding in the direct and proper course pointed oat 
to them. Dick could scared forbear from laughing at these 
ridiculous manoeuvres, but his attention was chiefly attracted 
towards three individuals, who were evidently the leaders of 
this warlike expedition. In the thin tall figure of the first of 
these, he recognized Ranulph Rookwood. — With the features 
and person of the second of the group he was totally unac- 
quainted, but fancied (nor. incorrectly fancied) that his milita- 
ij bearing, or, as he would have expressed it, '* the soldier- 
like cut of his jib," could belong to no other than Major Mow- 
bray. — In the round, rosy countenance, and .robustious person 
of the last of the trio, he discovered his ancient ally, Titus 
Tyrconnell. 

" Ah, Titus, my jewel— are you there 1" exclaimed Dick, 
as he -distinguished the Irishman. ^< Come, I have one friend 
among them, whom I may welcome. — Sob, they see me now. 
Off they come, pall-mall. Back, Bess, back— slowly, wench, 
slowly— there-^stand." And Bess again remained motion- 
less. 

The report of Turpin's pistol had reached the ears of the 
troop, and as all were upon the alert, he had scarcely pre- 
sented himself at the archway many seconds, when a loud 
shout was raised, and the whole csivalcade galloped towards 
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him, creating, as may be imagined, the wildest disorder— each 
yelling, as diey neared the arch, and concentrated their forces 
into the other's way, mutoally belabonring each other with 
oaths and blows, and reciprocating jtheir cuffs and concus- 
sion^ with such unlimited good will, tbat, had Turpin ever 
read Ariosto or Cervantes, or heard of the discord of King 
Agramante's camp, this m^lee must have struck him as its 
realization. As it was, entertaining little apprehension of 
the result of this onslaught, he shouted encouragrement to ' 
them. Scarcely, however, had the foremost horseman disen- 
f angled* himself from the press of his companions, and, strug- 
glii^g to the door, was in the act of levelling his pistol at 
Turpin's head, when a well-directed ball pierced the brain of 
his charger, and horse and man rolled to the ground. Vow- 
ing vengeance, a second succeeded, and was, in like manner, 
compelled to bite the dust. 

'^ That will let old Peter know that Ranulph Rookwood is 
at hand," exclaimed Dick. <* I shan't throw away another 
shot." - 

The scene at the archway was now one of complete confu- 
sion. Terrified by the shots, some of the boors would hare 
drawn back, while others, in mid career, advanced, and pro- 
pelled them forwards. It was like the meeting of two tides. 
Here and there, regardless of the bit, and scared by the firingf, 
would a wild colt break all bounds, and, hurling his rider in 
the air, dart off into the green ; or, in anbther case, rush' for- 
wards, and encountering the prostrate cattle that strewed the 
entrance to the Priory hall, would stumble, and precipitate 
his master neck over heels at the very feet of his enemy. 
Daring all this tumult, a few shots were fired at the highway- 
man, which, without doing one jot of mischief, served mate- 
rially to increase their own confusion. 

The voice of Turpin was now heard, above the din and 
turmoil, to sound a parley ; and as he appeared disposed to 
offer no opposition, some of his antagonists ventured, to raise 
themselves from the ground, and td approach him. 

«* I demand to be led to Sir Ranulph Rookwood," said Tur- 
jftn. 

^'He is here," said Ranulph, riding up. *< Villain, you 
are my prisener." 

*' As you list. Sir Ranulph," returned Dick, coolly f ** but 
let me have a word in private with you ere you do aught you 
may repent hereafter." 

*' Not a word— deliver up your arms, or- 



(* My pistols are at your service," replied Dick, <* I have 
just discharged them." 

<* Yott may have others— we must search you." 
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^ Hold," cried Dick ; if yoa will not listen to me, read that 
letter ; and he handed Rannlph his mother's letter. It was 
without the envelope, which he had thrown aside. 

'« My mother's hand," exclaimed Rannlph, reddening with 
anger, as he hastily pemsed its contents. *^ And she sent 
this to you ? You lie, sirrah— -'tis a forgery." 
^ '' Let this speak for me," returned Dick, holding out his 
finger upon which Ladr Rookwood^s ring was placed. 
«* Know you that cipher?" 

'< You have stolen it," exclaimed Rannlph. <* My moUier,*' 
added he, in a deep stem whisper, articulated only for Tur- 
pin's hearing, ^' would never have entrusted her honour to 
your keeping." 

*<She has entrusted more— ^her life," replied Dick, in a 
careless tone. '^ She would have bribed me to do murder." 

<' Murder !" echoed Ranulph, aghast. 

*' Ay, to murder your brother," returned Dick; ^^ but let 
that pass. Yon have read that note. I have acted solely 
upon ^our mother's responsibility. Lady. Rook wood's Ao- 
nmir is pledged for my safety. Of course, her son ynll set 
me free.'' 

*» Villain — ^I know not — ^yet my mother " 

** Is in my power. Betray me, and yon betray her. Free 
me, and none shall ever be the wiser." 

"How shall I act?" mused Ranulph. -"My duty to so* 
ciety, my respect fdr the laws he hath outraged, impel me to 
seize his person — ^but my mother — I cannot bring shame upon 
her head — ^and then her curs e " 

" Will rest upon thy head, if you molest me," said Turpi n. 

** No more" returned Rannlph, sternly. ^< Go your ways — 
you are free." 

" Pledge me your word of honour that I am safe." 

Ranulph had scarcely given his pledge, when Major Mow- 
bray rode furiously up. A deep flush of anger burst upon his 
cheeks ; his sword was drawn in his hand. ' He glanced at 
Turpin, as if he would have felled him from the saddle. 

"This is the' ruffian," cried the Major, fiercely, " who rob- 
bed my mother and my sister. The post-boy knew him the 
moment he came up. Where are they, villain ?-«- Whither 
are they gone 1 — answer !" 

" I know not," replied Turpin, calmly. " Did not &e lad 
tell you they were rescued ?" 

" Rescued ! — by whom?" asked Ranulph, with. great emo- 
tion. 

" By one who calls himself Sir Luke Rookwood," answer- 
ed Turpin, with a meaning smile. 

" By him!" ejaculated Ranulph ! " Where are they now V 
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^ I have already answered that question,'' said Dick. ^* I 
'repeat it, I know not" 

** You are my prisoner," cried the Major, seizing Turpin's 
bridle. 

** I have Sir Ranulpfa's word of honour for uiy safety," le- 
joiired Turpin. " Let go my rein." 

** How is thisi" asked the Major, incredulously. 

<* Ask me not Release him,'* replied Ranulph. << I will 
explain all hereafter. Let us search for them — ^for Eleanor. 
Sorely, after this, you will help us to find them,** added he, 
addressing Turpin. 

^* I wish with all my soul, I could do so," replied the high* 
wayman. 

** I seed the ladies cross the brook, and enter these old ru- 
ins," interposed the post-boy, who had now joined the party. 
** I seed 'em from where I stood in the hill side, and as 1 kept 
a pretty sharp look out, and have a tolerably bright eye of my 
own, I don't think as how they ever corned out again." 

<< And is that all you've got to ssy upon the subject," ex- 
claimed a voice, with whose accent Dick was perfectly famjil- 
iar % ** then, by my sowl, you might just as well have kept 
that ugly mouth of your's shut ; for shure, and should we not 
have met the ladies, bless their hearts, if they'd come out of 
this place at all. Don't we^know that they've hidden them<- 
selves here to get out of the way of that vagabond !" 

'* Easy words, friend Titus, if yon please," said Dick. 

'* Aisy words ; and is it to me you're talking, you thief ot 
the night-^you notorious rapparee," replied Titus ; '' because 
if it is, I'd like to know how it is tiiat you are after addressing 
me as youx friend ; but that it would be beneath me to fight 
with a highwayman, I'd have satisfaction for the affront on the 
spot; by St Patrick ! and so I would." 

*' You may have it in a twinkling, if that's your desire," 
returned Dick. *^ I'm as free as air« One of these gentlemea 
will lend me a pistol, and we'il have it out at once." 

** Lend you a pistol," said Titus ; '* by my^ faith, Sir, but 
your modesty will never stand in your way. And do you^ 
think if they would lend you one, that I'd demane myself by 
fighting with you. Do you think I'd make such a hole in my 
manners. It is plain you know little of the piide of the Try- 
connels. While you were Jack Palmer, the thinff would have 
been all mighty well — but as you are blown as Dick Turpin, 
the things clone out of the question. Fi^ht with a rapparee ! 
— hout tout man, I'd lose my grade in society by it, entirely, 
and, like my friend. Doctor Polyphamus Small, I've too much 
of a caste in my eye for that" 

•* None of your d— d palaver, Titus," repliM TurpiA„ 

Vol. II. 9 
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contemptaoasly ; ^* if you won't fight, say so like a man, and 
don't throw your cowardice upon your caste. Your caste in- 
deed. What would society say, were I, DickTurpin, to screw, 
your nose for you, which I feel devilishly inclined to do, for 
your insolence." 

The further progrress of this dUpute was interrupted hy a 
loud exclamation from Ranulph Rookwood. 

*^ Some one is- hidden within yon fissure in the wall," Cried 
he ; " I see a figure move." 

And he flung himself from his horse, rushing towards the 
mouth of the cell. Imitating his example Major Mowbray fol- 
lowed his friend, sword in hand. 

'* The game begins now in right earnest," said Dick to him- 
self; " the old fox will be soon unearthed. I must look to my 
own bull dogs," and he elided his hand quietly into his 
pocket. 

Just as Ranulph and the Major reached the recess, they 
were startled by the sudden apparition of the ill-fiBited Atter- 
ney. 

*'Mr. Coates !" exclaimed Ranulph in surprise. <* What 
do you here. Sir ]" 

«i I-i^I— that is — Sir Ranulph— you must excuse me. Sir- 
particular business— can't say," returned the trembling Attor- 
nejT ; for at this instant his eye caught that of Turpin, aad the 
ominous reflection of a polished-steel barrel, held carelessly 
towards him. He was aware, also, that he was held in like 
manner, enjeu^ as the French have it, by Rust and Wilder 
behind ; those ryffians having threatened him with a brace of 
slugs in his brain if he dared to betray their hiding place. 
"It is necessary that I should be guarded in my answers^" 
murmured he. 

''Is there any one within that place beside yourself 1" said 
the Major, making a Inovement thither. 

'* No, Sir, no," answered Coates hastily, fancying at the 
same time that he heard the clink of the pistol that was to be 
his death-warrant. 

** How came you here. Sir 1" demanded Ranulph. . 

** Do you mean in this identical spot?" replied Coates, 

** You can have no difficulty in answering tiiat question,** 
said the Major, sternly. 

i< Pardon me, Sir — ^I find considerable difficulty in answer- 
ing ^^7 qviestion, situated as I am." 

u Have you seen Miss Mowbray V* asked Ranulph, eagerly. 

«i Or my mother?" said the Major in the same breath. 

i» Neither," replied Coates. 

(( I suspect you are deceiving us, Sir," said the Majoc^— 
u Yo^^ manner is confosed — ^I aqi convinced that you know 
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more of this matter than you choose to explain ; and if you 
do not satisfy me at once fully and explicitly, I vow to heaven 
* * and the Major's sword described a glittering circle 
round his head. 

**Are you privy to their concealment?'* asked Ranulph. 
^* Have you seen aught of them, or of Luke Bradley V 

'' Speak, or this moment is your last," said the Major. 

'* If it is my last, I cannot speak," returned Goates ;** I be- 
gin to think the world is at an end." 

*' And you positively assure me you have not seen them 1" 
eaid Ranulph. 

Turpin here winked at Coates. The Attorney understood 
hhn. * 

** I don't positively assert that," faltered he. 

** How ! you have seen them 1" shouted Ranulph. 

** Where are they 1 — In safety— speak !" 

Another expressive gesture from the highwayman, commu- 
nicated to the Attorney the nature of his reply. 

** Without, Sir — without — ^yondor," he replied. ** I^will 
show you myself-— follow, gentlemen, follow." And away 
scampered Coates, without once venturing to look behind 
him. 

In an instant the ruined hall was deserted, and Turpin alone 
left behind. In the excitement of the moment, his presence 
had been forgotten. In an instant afterwards, the arena was 
again occupied by a company equally mimerouB. Rust and 
Wilder issued from their hiding places followed by a throng 
of the gipsy crew. 

" Where is Sir Luke Rookwood 1" asked Turpin. 

** He remains below," was the answer returned. 

" And Peter Bradley 1" 

*• Stays there likewise." 

^ No matter. Now make ready, palls. Give 'em one shout 
— HurraK!" 

** Hurrah !" replied the crowd, at the top of their voices. 

Ranulph Rookwood and his oompanions heard this shout. 
Mr. Coates had already explained the stratagem which had 
been practised upon them by the wily highwayman, as well 
as the perilous situation in which he himself had been placed ; 
and they were in the act of returning, to make good his cap- 
ture, when the loud shouts of «.he crew arrested them. From 
the clamour, it jwas evident that some considerable reinforce- 
ment must have arrived from some unlooked-for quarter, and 
although burning to be avenged upon the audacious highway- 
man, the Major felt that it wculd be a task of difficulty, and 
that extreme caution could alone ensuie their success. With 
difficulty restraining the impatience of Ranulph, who could 
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seafcely brook these few rainntes of needfbl delay, Major 
Mpwbraj gave partiealar instnictions to each of the men in 
detail, and caused aeTeral of them to diamoant. By this ar- 
rangement, Mr. Coates found himself accommodated with a 
horse, and a pair of pistols, with which latter he vowed to 
wreak his vengeance upon some of his recent tormentors. 
After a short space of time occupied in this manner, the troop 
slowly advanced towards the postern, in much better order 
than upon the previous occasion ; bnt the stoutest of them 
quailed as they caught sight of the numerous gipsy gang 
drawn out in battle aiYay, within the Abbey walls. Each par- 
ty scanned the other's movements in silence and wonder, anx- 
iously awaiting, yet in a measure dreading, their leader's sig- 
nal to begin, that signal was not long wanting. A shot from 
the ranks of Rookwood, did instant and bitter execution. Rob 
Rust was stretched lifeless upon the ground. Nothing more 
was needed. The action now became general. Fire arms 
^ere discharged on both sides without much damage to eith- 
er party — but a rush being made by a detachment of horse, 
headed by Major Mowbray, the conflict soon became more se- 
rious. The gipsies, after the first fire, threw aside their pis- 
tols, and fought with long knives, with which they inflicted 
desperate gashes, both on men and horses. Major Mowbray 
was slightly wounded in ths thigh, and his steed receiving 
the blow intended for himself, stumbled, and threw his rider. 
Luckily for the Major, Ranulph Rookwood was at hand, and 
with~ the butt end of a heavy-handled pistol, felled the ruffian 
to the earth, just as he was upon the point of repeating the 
thrust. 

Turpin, meanwhile, had taken comparatively a small share 
in the conflict. He seemed to content himself by acting upon 
the defensive, and except, in the case of Titus Tyrconnel, 
whom, espying among the crowd, he had considerably alarm- 
ed, by sending a bullet through his wig, he did not fire a sin- 
gle shot. 

He also succeeded in unhorsing Coates, by hurling with 
great dexterity, the empty pistol at his head. Though appa- * 
rently unconcerned in the skirmish, he did not flinch from it, 
bat kept his ground unyieldingly. *♦ A charmed life" he 
seemed to bear, for amid the shower of bullets, many of 
which were especially aimed at himself, he came oflf unhurt. 

<* He that is bom to be hanged, will never be drownded, 
that's certain," said Titus. "It's no use trying to bring him 
down. But by Jasus he's spiled my best hat and wi^, any- 
how. There's a hole in my beaver as big as a crown piece. 

** But your own crown's safe, and that's^ome satisfaction,** 
said Coates, ^' whereas, mine has a bump on it, as larse as a 
swan's egg* Ah ! — ^if we could only get behind him. 
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The strife continued to mge withoat intermission; and 
though there were now several ghastly evidences of its fury, 
in the shape of wounded men, and slaughtered or disabled 
horses, whose gaping wounds had flooded the turf with gore, 
' it was still difficult to see npcm which side victory would 
eventually declare herself. The gipsies, though by far the 

S "eater suiSerers of the two, firmly maintained their ground, 
renched in the blood of the horses they had wounded,, and 
brandishing their long knives, they presented a formidable 
and terrific appearance, the effect of which was not at all di- 
minished by their wild yells and savage gesticulation. On 
the other hand, headed by Ma\jor l^wbray and Ranulph, the 
troop of yeomen pressed on undauntedly; and where the 
sturdy farmers oould get a firm gripe of their lithe antagonists, 
or deliver a blow with their ox-lilce fists, they seldom failed 
to make good the advantases which superior weight and 
strength gave them. It will thus be seen that as yet they 
were pretty well matched — numbers were in favour of the 
gipsies, but courage was equally distributed, and perhaps, 
what is emphatically called ** bottom," was in favour of the 
rnetics. Be this as it may, from what had already occurred, 
there was every prospect of a serious termination to the fight. 
From time to time, Tnrpin glanced to the entrance of the 
eell, in the expectation of seeing Sir Luke Rookwood make 
his appearance; and, as he was constantiy disappointed in his 
expectation, he could not conceal his chagrin. At length he 
resolved to despatch a messenger to him, and one of his crew 
accordingly departed upon this errand. He returned present- 
ly with a look of such dismay, that Turpin might have ad- 
dressed him in the words of Macbfith^- 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon. 
Where gott'st tiioa that goose look ? — 

But Macbeth himself was scarcely more stunned by the in- 
telligence of the invasion, more '* sick at heart" than Turpin, 
as the communication was breathed in his ear. 

In our hasty narrative of the fight, we have not paused to 
particularize, nor have we enumerated the list of combatants. 
Amongst them, however, were a few well known to the read* 
er ; to wit, Jerry Juniper, the Knight of Malta, and Zoroaster. 
Excalibur, as may be conceived, had not been idle; but that 
bright blade had been shivered by Ranulph Rookwood in the 
early stage of the business, and the Knight left weaponless. 
Zoroaster, who was not merely^ a worshipper-of fire, but a 
thorough milling cove, had engaged to some purpose in a pu- 
gilistic encounter with the rustics ; and, bavin? fought several 
rounds, now ** bore his blushing honours thickly upon himt**'* 

9* 
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Jerrj, like Tarpin, had raBained tdlerabl j quieseent. ** The 
proper moment," he said, *^had sot arriTed.** A fatality- 
seemed to attend Tarpin's immediate cotnpanions. Rust was 
the first who fell ; Wilder also was now among the slain. 
Things were precisely in this condtUon when the messen- 

fer returned. A marked change was instantlj- perceptible ia 
'orpin's manner. He no longer looked on with indinerence. 
He seemed angry and distmstfbl. He gnawed his lip, ever 
a sign with him of vexation. He addressed a few words to 
those aboat him, and then spoke more londly to the rest of 
the crew. Being in the jargon of the tawney tribe, his words 
were not intelligible to the opposite, party ; but their import 
was soon made known by the almost instant and total relin- 
quishment of the field of ihe gipsies. They took to their heels 
at once, to a man, leaving only a few desperately wounded 
behind them; and, flying along the intricate ruins of the 
Priory, bafiied all pursuit, wherever it was attempted. Jeny 
Juniper was the last in the retreat; but upon receiving a hint 
from Turpin, vaulted like a roe over the heads of his ^versa- 
ries, and made good his escape. 

Turpin alone remained. He stood like a lion at bay, qniei- 
ly regarding the huntsmen hurtling around him. Ranulpb 
Kookwood rode up, and bade' him surrender. 

*' Detain me not," cried he, in a voice of thunder. *< If 
you would save her who is dear to you, descend into that, 
vault. Off, I say." 

And Turpin shook away, with ease, the grasp which Ra- 
nulph had laid upon him. 

^'Yillfun, you do not escape me this time," said Major 
Mowbray, interposing himtelf between Turpin and the outlet.. 

*< Major Mowbray, I would not have your blood upon my 
head," said Dick. '* Let me pass," and he levelled a pistol 
at the Major. 

<* Fire if you dare," said the Major, raising his sword.. 
" You pass not. I will die rather than allow you to escape. 
Barricade the door. Strike him down, if he attempt to pass.** 

** I will not ^ke your life," said Turpin. '^ Go seek your 
mother and sister within yon vault. You will find employ- 
ment enough there." 

Saying which, he suddenly forced Bess to back a few 
yards ; and then, striking his heels sharply into her sides, ere 
his purpose could be divined by the spectators, charged, and 
cleared the lower part of the mouldering Priory walls. This 
feat was apparently accomplished at no great effort hy his ad- 
mirable and unequalled mare. 

" By the powers," cried Titus, " and he's given us the slip, 
after all. And just when we thought to make sure of him. 
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too. Wby, Mr. Coates, that wall must be higher than a five-' 
barted gate, or any stone wall in my own country. It^s JQSt 
the mo^t extraordinary lepp I ever set eyes on." 

'^The devil's in the fellow, certainly, or in his horse,'' re* 
tamed Coates ; ** but if he escapes vie, I'll forgive himl I 
know whither he's bound. I'll follow him. — I'll track him 
like a blood-hound,. slowly bat surely. Recollect the hare and 
the tortoise. The race is not always to the swift. What say 
you ? 'Tis a match for ^ve hundred pounds — nay, for five 
thousand; for there is a certain marriage certificate in the 
way — a glorious grolden venture. Vou shall go halves, if we 
win. yfe*\\ have him dead, or alive. What say you for Lon- 
don» Mr. Tyrconnel 1 — Shall we start at once T' 

" With all my «oioi," replied Titus. •* I'm vrith you," 
And away this par nobile scoured. 

Ranulph meantime had plunged into the vault. The floor 
was slippery, and he had nigh stumbled. Loud and deep la- 
mentations, tand a wailing sound, like that of a lament for the 
dead, boomed in his ears. A light at the farther ettremity of 
the vault attracted his attention. ' He was filled with terrible 
forebodings, but even these were not so terrible as suspense. 
He rushed towards the light. He passed the massive pillars, 
and thCie, by the ruddy torch flame, discovered two female 
figures. One was that of an old woman, fantastically attired, 
wringing her hands and moaning, or gibbering wild strains 
in broken discordant, yet pathetic tones. The other was Mrs. 
Mowbray. Both were images of despair. Before them lay an 
object of dread. He noticed not that old woman — he scarce 
saw Mrs. Mowbray — ^he beheld only that ! It was a female 
figure, but it moved not — ^it breathed not. The light fell im- 
, perfectly upon the face — he could not discern the features, but 
the veil in which it was swathed^-that veil was her^s ! — ^was 
Eleanor's ! He asked no more. 

With a wild cry he stumbled forward. — *^ Eleanor, my be- 
loved," shrieked he. 

Mrs. Mowbray started at his voice, but appeared stunned, 
and helpless. 

** She is dead," said Ranulph, stooping towards the body. 
"Dead— dead!" 

'* Ay," echoed the old woman, in accents of equal anguish 
— •• dead— dead !** 

** But this is not Eleanor." exclaimed he, as he viewed the 
features more closely. '* This face, though beautiful, is not 
her's. This dishevelled hair is black. The long lashes that 
shade her cheek are black. She is scarce dead. T]he hand I 
clasp is yet warm— the fingers are pliant." 
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** Yei she is dead,** sud 4ie old ■imiM, m m hnikea rdke. 
•* She U slaia*** 

«« Who bath slain her!** asked Kamlph. 

** I—I-— her mothei's mother, slew her.** 

•«Thoo!'*ezelaiiiiedBaoalplt, honor stneken. «« And where 
is Eleanor !** asked he. •« Was she not here !** 

** Better she were here now, OTen tfaoogh aiie were as tliat 
poor maid,'* groaned Mrs. Mowbraj, *^ than where she is.** 

** Where is she then I*' asked fUnolpli, with limntic eagm- 






^ Fled ! Whither I know not.** 

•* With whom V* 

•« With Sir Lake Rookwood—with Alan Rookwood. X^7 
hare borne her hence— Ranalph, jon are too late.** 

** Gone — gone,** cried Ranolpb. ** How escaped tliejt 
There appears to be but one entrance to this vanlt. I will 
search each nook and cranny.'* 

*«Ti8Tain," replied Mrs. Mowbraj. ^ There Is anoth«' 
ontlei through yon cell. By that passage did they escape." 

**Too true — too troe," shouted Rannlph, who flew to ex- 
amine the cell. ** And wherefore followed you not?*' 

^' The stone rolled to its month, and resisted my efforts ; I 
could not follow." 

^ My sister !" exclaimed Maj<» Mowbray, who had now 
joined them. «* Where is she?" 

^ Gone," said Ranulph, in accents of despair. 

«« Gone," echoed the Major, ** And Father Ambrose V* 

*» Murdered," answered Mrs. Mowbray. 

*< She is gone-^^he is lost to me for ever," cried Rannlph 
bitterly. 

** No," exclaimed Barbara, clutching his arm. ** Place tby 
trust in me, and I will find her for thee." 

** Thou !'* said Ranulph. 

«* Even I," replied Barbara. ^' Thy wrongs shall be righted 
—my Sybil be avenged." 



• 



BOOK IV. 



She fgfshtoasmKir* 

Many a fine fellow with a genius eztennve enough to hare 

cfiTected unirersal reformation^ has been doomed to perish 

^y the halter ; but does not such a man's renown extend 

"through centuries' and tens of centuries ; while many a 

prince would be overlooked in history, were it not the his^ 

•Dorian's interest to increase the number of 4us pages ? Nay, 

"'^hen the traveller sees a gibbet, docs he not exclaim,, 

that fellow was no fool !" and lament the hardness of the 
times > 

SCBILLIB* 



BOOK THE FOURTH, 



CHAPTER I. 

Hind. Drink deep, my brave boy«, of the butmado, <« , 

Of StnHQBZOiw, tjnetures, and the slie p MMt aa ; 
Of the carrieado, and rare embrocado. 
Of blades, and rapier hilts of surest guard, 
Of the Vineentio and Burg^ndian ward. 
Have we not bravely tossed this bombast AhI batton i 
Win gold and wear gold boys, His we that merit it. 

Prince tf Prig^f RevtU* 

Jkn excellent Comedy, replete with varinu eonedti and TarUonian mMK. 

Allowing a space of three or four days to elapse without 
notice, we shall now transport our readers to the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, and, with their permtssion, conduct 
them to a retired arbour adjoining the bowlmg green of the 
old hostel of Kilbum Wells. 

The present strangling suburb, known as Kilbum, had 
scarcely been- called into existence a century ago, and the inn 
of which we speak, with a few detached &rm-houses, were 
the sole habitations to be found in the present populous vi- 
cinage. The place of reiVeshment fbr tiie ruralizmg cock- 
ney of 172 — was an ancient substantial looking^ tenement of 
the good old stamp, with great bay windows, and a balcony in 
fVon^ bearing as its ensign the jovial visage of the lusty 
knight. Jack Falstaff. Shaded by & spreading elm, stood a 
circular bench, embracing the aged trunk of the tree ; suf- 
ficiently tempting, no doubt, to incline the wanderer on those 
dusty ways (the Edgeiffeire Road has ever been proverbial for 
its dust and its paupers) to ^* rest and be thankful,'* and to cry 
encore to a frothing tankard of the best 'ale to be obtained 
within the chimes of the Bow Bells. 

Upon a table, green as the privet and holly that formed the 
walls of the bower, was placed a great china ix>wl, one of 
those leviathan memorials of bygone wassailry, which we may 
sometimes espy (reversed in token of its desuetude,} perched 
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OD the top of an old japumed closet, bat seldom, if ever, en- 
oonntered in its proper positioD at the genial board. All the 
appUance of festivity were at hand. Pipes and rummers 
strewed the fadaid. Perfbme, sobtle, yet mellow, as of pine 
and lime, exhaled from out the bowl, and, mingling with the 
scent of a neighbouring bed of mignionette, aim the subdued 
odoor of the £dian weed, formed altogether as delectable an 
atmosphere of sweets as one woold wim to inhale on a melting 
August aflemooD. So at least thought the inmates of the 
arbour, nor did they, by any means, confine themselves to the 
gratification of a single sense. The amhrostal contents of the 
china bowl proved as delicious to the taste, as its bouquet to 
the smell ; while the eyesight was soothed and gratified by 
reposing on the smooth swuid of the bowling green, spread 
out immediately befiire it, or in dwelling upon gently un- 
dulating meads, terminating at about a mfle's distance m the 
woody spire-crowned heights of Hampstead. 

At the left of the tame was seated, or rather lounged, a 
slender, elegant-looking young man, with dark kin guid eyes, 
sallow somplezion, and features wearing that pecuuarly pen- 
sive expression,, oft^i oommuYiicated by dissipation ; an ex- 
preseicm which, we regret to say^ is sometimes fotmd more 
pleasinff than it ought to be in iJie eyes of the gentle sex. 
Habited in a light summer riding dress, fiishioned aocording 
to the taste of the time, but of plain, and unpretending ma- 
terial, and rather under, than over-dressed, he had, peniaps, 
on ihat very account, perfectly the air of a gentleman. There 
was, altogether, an absence- of pretension about him, which, 
combined with great apparent self'possession, contrasted 
very forcibly with the vulgar assurance of .his showy comr 
panions. The figure of the youth was slight, even to fra- 
gility, giving little outward manifestation dT the vigour of 
name he in reality possessed. His features would have been 
altogether effeminate, bat for a pair of raven whiskers, with 
which his cheeks were shaded. To save the reader any 
speculatiou as to who this spark might be, we will at once 
acquaint him with his name and calling. He was a no less 
di^inguished personage than Tom King, a noted Tobyman 
of his time, who obtained, from his appearance and address, 
the wbriquet of th^ " Gentleman Highwayman." 

Tom was indeed a pleasant fellow in his day. His career 
was brief^ but brilliant : your meteors are ever momentary. 
He> was a younger son of a good family — had good blood m 
his vein8--but not a groat in his pockets. According to the 
old song, 

When he arrived at man's estate. 
It was aii the e$iaU he had ! 
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And all the estate he was ever likely to have. Nevertheless, 
though he had no income, he^contrived, as he said, to live as if 
he had ; a miracle which has not been solely confined to him- 
self. For a moneyless man, he had rather expensive habits. 
He kept his three nags ; and, if fuae does not belie him, a 
like number of mistresses ; — nay, if we are to place any faith 
in certain scandalous chronicles to which we have had access, 
he was for some time the fovoured lover of a celebrated 
actress, who for the time supplied him with the means of 
keeping up his showy establishment But things could not 
long hdd thus. Tom was a model of infidelity, and that was 
the only failing his mistress could not overlook. She dis- 
missed him at a moment's notice. Unluckily too, he had other 
propensities, which contributed to involve him. He had a taste 
for the turf-^Hi taste fbr play — was well known in the hun- 
dreds of Drury, and cut no mean figure at Howell's, and the 
Faro tables thereanent. He was the glory of the Smyrna, 
d'Osyndar's, and other chocolate houses of the day, and it was 
at this time he feU into the hands of certain dexterous sharp- 
ers, by whom he was first plucked, and subsequently patro- 
nised. Under their tuition he improved wonderfiiliy. He 
turned his wit and talent to s(xne account He began U5 open 
his eyes. His nine dra* blindness was over. The dog saw ; 
but, spite of his quickness, lie was at length discovered, and 
ejected from Howell's in a manner that left him no alterna- 
tive. He* must either have called out his adversary, or go out 
himself. He preferred the latter, and took to the road ; and 
in his new line, he had been eminently successful. Fortu- 
nately, he had no scruples to get over. Tom had what Sir 
Walter Scott happily denominates^' an indistinct notion of 
meum and tuum,*^ and became confirmed in his opinion, that 
every thing he could lay hands upon constituted lawfiU spoil. 
And then, even those he robbed admitted that he was 
the most gentlemanlike highwayman they had ever had the 
fortune to meet with, and trusted they might always be so 
lucky. So popular did he become upon the road, that it was 
accounted a distinction to be stopped by him ; he made a point 
of robbibg none but gentlemen, and-r-Tom's i^ade would 
quarrel with us were we to omit them — ^ladies! His ac- 
quaintance with Turpin was singular, ^nd originated in a 
rencontre. Struck with^is appearance, Dick pi^sented a 
pistol, and bade King deliver. The latter burst into a laugh, 
and an explanation immediately ensued. Thenceforward they 
became sworn brothers-^the Pylades and Orestes of the 
Road ; and though seldom seen together in public, had many 
a merry moonlight ride, in company. 
Tom still maintained three mistresses, his valet, his groom 
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(tiger we ahoald have called him,) ^*and many a change of, 
clothes besides," says his biographer, **with which he ap- 
peared more like a lord than a highwayman.*^ And what 
more, we should like to know, would a lord wish to have 1 
Few younger sons, we-4>elieye, can boast so much; and it is 
ehiefly on their account, with some remote view to tiie benefit 
of the unemployed youth of all professions, that we have en- 
larged so much upon Tom King's history. The road, we 
must beg to repeat, is still open— the chances are greater 
than they ever were— *we fully believe it is their only road to 
- preferment, and we are sadly m want of highwaymen ! 

Fancy Tom lounging at D'Osyndar's, carelessly tapping his 
boots an the steps — ^there he stands! Is he not a devilish good- 
looking gentlemanlike sort of a fellow ? You could never 
btave taken him fot a highwayman but for our information. A 
waiter appears — supper is ordered at twelve — a broil chicken 
and a botUe of Bui^fundjr — ^his groom brings his nags to the 
door — ^he mounts. It is his custom to ride out on an evening — 
he is less liable to interruption.* At Marylebone Fields (now 
the Regent's Park) his groom leaves him. He has a mistress 
in the neighbourhood. He is absent for a couple of hours, and 
returns gay or dispirited, as his luck may have turned out. * At 
twelve he is at supper, and has the night before him. How 
very easy all this seems. Can it be possible, we have no Tom 
Kings? 

^t to return to Tom as he was in the arbour. Judfi^ing 
from his manner, he appeared. to be almost insensible of the 
presence of his companions, and to be scarcely a partaker in 
their revelry. His back was towards his immediate neigh- 
bour ; his glass sparkled untouched at his elbow — and, one 
hand, beautifully white and small, a mark of his birth and 
breeding {crede Byron,) rested upon the edge of the table, 
while his then delicate dibits, palpably-^iemonstrative of his 
faculty of adaptation (^crede James Hardy Vaux,) were em- 
ployed with a silver toothpick. In other respects, he seemed 
to be lost in reverie, and was in all probability, meditating new 
exploits. 

Next to King, sat our old fHend Jerry Juniper ; not, how- 
ever, the Jerry of the gipsies, but a mdch more showy-lookinff 
-personage. ' Jerry was no longer a gentleman of " three out/* 
— ^the difficulty would now nave been to say what he was 

* We have heard of a certadn gpentleman Tobyman, we for- 
get whom, taking the. horses from his curricle for a similar 
)>urpOBe,H)Ut we own we think King's the simpler plan, and 
quite practicable still. A cabriolet would be quite out of tho^ 
question, but particularly easy to stop. 

Vol. II. 10 
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" without.** ' Snake-like lie had cast his slough, and rejoiced 
in new and brilliant investiture. His were ** speaking gar- 
ments, speaking pockets too." His linen was the finest, his 
hose of the smartest Gay rings glittered on his fingers— a 
crystal snuff-box underwent graceful manipulation— a hand- 
some gold repeater was sometimes drawn from its location 
with a monstrous bunch of cmions (anfflice seals,) depending 
from its massive chain. Lace adomea his wrists, and shoes 
(of which they had been long unconscious) with buckles near- 
ly as large as themselves, confined his feet A rich powdered 
peruke, and silver hilted sword, completed the gear of the trans- 
mogrified Jerry, or, as he now chose to be designated. Count 
Al^rt Conyers. The fact was, that Jerry, after the fraoas^ 
apprehensive that the country would be too hot fi)r him, had, 
in company with Zoroaster, quitted the ranks of the canting 
crew, and made the best of his w|iy to town. A lucky spic^ 
on the road set them up, and having some acquaintance with 
Tom Kingt the party on their arrival sought him out at his 
customary haunt, D*Osyndar*s, and enlisted under his banners. 

Tom received them with open arms, gave them unlimited 
use of his wardrobe, and only required a little trifling assis- 
tance in return. He had a grand scheme inpettOyin the exe- 
cution of which they could mainly assist him. Jerry was a 
Greek by nature, and could land a flat as well as the best of 
them. Zoroaster was just the man to lose a fight; or, in the 
language of the Fancy^ to play a cross. No two legs could 
serve Tom's purposes better ; he welcomed them with frater- 
nal affection. 

Bat in the meantime, we must proceed to reconnoitre Jerry's 
opposite neighbour, who was, however, no other than^that Up- 
right Man, . 

The Magus Zoroaster, that grbat name, 

Shsllet. 

Changed as was Juniper, the Magus was yet more whimsi- 
cally metamorphosed. Some traces of Jerry still remained, 
but not a vestige was left of the original Dimber Damber. 
His tawny mother had not known her son. This alteration, 
however, was liot owing to change of dress ; it was the result 
of the punishment he had undergone at the "&'ef fo*' at the 
Priory. Not a feature was in its place ; his swollen lip tres- 
passed upon the precincts of his nose, his. nose trod hanl upon 
his cheek, while his cheek again not to be behind the rest, 
rose up like an apple-dumpling under his sixi^le eye — single 
'we say — for alas! — ^there was no speculation in the other-— nis 

♦ Foot-pad robbery. 
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dexter daylight was utterly darkened — and, indeed, the orb 
that renttined, was as sanguine a luminary as ever struggled 
throuj»a Jiondon fog at noon-day. To borrow a couplet or 
two frofe the Laureate of the Fancy : 



One of bis peepers was put 



On the bankruptcy list, with his shop-windows shut. 

While the other had nearly as tag-rag a show. 

All rimmed roiind with black, like the Courier in woe. 

One black patch decorated his rainbow-coloured cheek, 
another adomcKl his chin ; a grinder or so having been dis- 
lod^^, his pipe took possession of the aperture. His toggery 
'was that of a member of the prize ring-^what we now call a 
** belcher" bound his throat — a spotted fofrle bandaged his 
Jobbernowl^ and shaded his right peeper, while a white beaver 
crowned the occiput of the Magus. And though at first si^ht 
there would appear to be some incongruity in the association 
of such a battered character as the Uprifht Man, with his 
smart companions, the reader's wonder will rapidly diminish, 
^vhen he reflects, that any distinguished P. C. man can ever 
find a ready passport to the most exclusive society. Viewed 
in this light, Zoroaster's familiarity with his sweU acquain- 
tance occasioned no surprise to old Simon Carr, tlie bottle- 
?**[®d landlcnrd of the Falstaff, who was a man of discernment 
in his way, and knew a thing or two. Despite such striking 
^^JJ*®'*ce8 to the coBtrary, the Magus was perfectly at his ease, 
«w sacrificing as usual to the god of flame. His mithra, or 
21^^* ® S3rmbol of his fiiith, was zealously placed between his 
lian 1?^ 'Jcver did his Chaldean, Bactrian, Persian, Pamphi- 
^^ > ."'oconnefiian, or Babylonian namesake, which ever of 
veutl^ ^*s the true Zoroaster (ynde Bayle,) respire more fer- 
enkmd}'^ the altar of fire, than our Magus at the end of his 
^ndbS*^ tube. In his creed we believe he was a Dualist, 
PniicrfnJ^^*^^ in the co-existence, and mystical relation of the 
njoQ ^? ^^ good and ill — his pipe beii^ his Yezdan, <Jt be- 
But J^^^^^^i his empty pouch his Ahreman, or the devil. 
^ith n^ ^"^^ not pause to examine his tenets — we meddle 
^^® eni^^*'*'* J^eligious opinions, and shall leave the Magus to 
^Joymeat of ^ own sentiments, be they what they may. 
-The re ^^^^ nJone remains, and him we shall briefly cusmiss. 
the oir '"' ^^ imagine, will scarcely need to be told who was 
^Itot ^^'' ^ ^ose keen, grey eyes— those exuberant red 
'^ers^tJxAt, airy azure frock \ It was 

^^5^ **^ve copartner of the roads, 

^ Jcu j-tjLl s%xtY^yoT of highways and hedges; 
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Dick bad been called upon to act as presideiit of tbe bond^ 
and ao excellent prendent be laade, sedukNialy deVodng him- 
self to tbe dae administratkn of the punch bowL Not anmi- 
mer was allowed to stand ^pty for an inatanl. ToaaA, senti- 
ment, and anacreontic song, succeeded each other at speedy 
mtervals; bnt there was no speechifying' — no politics. He 
left church and state to take care of themselves. Whatever 
his politics might be, Dick never allowed them to interfere 
with his pleasures. His maxim was to make the most of the 
^assiDg moment; the dum otvtmtis vivamuM was never oat of 
his mmd ; a precautionary measure which we recommend to 
the adoption of all gentlemen of the lUce, or any othor preca- 
rious profession. 

Notwithstanding all Dick's effi>rts to promote conviviality, 
seconded by the excellence of the beverage itself, conversa- 
tion somehow or other began to flag ; ftom b^g ffeneial it 
became particular. Tom King, who was no punch-bibber, es- 
pecially at that time of day, feU into a deep reverier-yoor 
gamesters often do so-— while the Magna, who had smoked 
himBelf drowsy, was composing bimseu to a doze. Turjun 
seized this opportunity of addressing a few words on matters 
of business to Jerry Juniper, or, as he now chose to be called. 
Count Conyers. 

** My dear Count," said Dick, in a low and confidential tone^ 
«*you are aware that my errand to town is acoomplished*-4 
have smaahed Lawyer Coates's screen — pocketed the dAmmoek^ 
here 'tis,'' continued he, (parenthetically slapinng his pockets,) 
^ and done t'other trick in prime twig wr Tom King. With a 
cool thouaud in hand, I might, if I chose, rest awhile on my 
oars ; but a quiet life don't suit me. I must be moving. Sol 
shall start to Yorkshire to-night" 

*' Indeed," said the sot disant Count, in a languid tone-—'* so 
soonV 

^ I have nothing to detain me,* replied Dick. ** And, to 
t ell yoii^e truth, I want to see how matters stand with Sir 
Luke wok wood. 1 should be sorry if he went to the wall for 
want of any assistance 1 can render him. 

** True," returned the Count, **<me would regret such an 
occurrence certainly---but I fear your assistance may arrive a 
little too late. He is pretty well done up, i should imagine, 
by this time." 

** That remains to be seen," said Turpui. ^' His case is a 
bad one to be sure — d- ■ d bad — ^but I trust not utterly hope- 
less. With all his impetuosity and pride, I like the fellow, 
and will help him if I can. It will be a difficult game to set 
him on his legs, but I think it may be done. That underground 
marriage was sheer madness, and turned out as ill as such a 
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scheme might have been expected to do. Poor Sybil ! if I 
could pipe an eye for any thing, it would be for her. I wouldn't 
have her death at my door for a trifle — ^but that's neither here 
nor there. It was her own act, and no one is answerable fi)r 
it in any court below stairs, whatever they may be at that 
above. - I don't know how it is, Jeriy ; I'm not much given to 
thinking of those things, but that girl s looks have been running 
in my noddle ever since I saw her by torchlight at the altar, 
just before her death. I never saw any thing that moved me so 
much. I can't get her out of my head. Give me a pinch of 
snufi! Such thoughts unman one. As to the priest, that's a 
totally different affair. If he strangled his daughter, old Alan 
did ri^ht to take the law into his own hands, and squeeze his 
throttle fbr him — ^I'd have done the same thing myself; and, 
being a proscribed Jesuit, returned, as I understand, without 
the King's license for so doing, wlnr father Checkley's murder 
(if it must be so called, I can't abide hard terms) won't lie 
very heavy at Alan's door. That, however, has nothing to do 
with Sir Luke. He was neither accessory nor principal. Still 
he will be in dan|rer, at least from Lady Rookwood's machina- 
tions. The whole county of York, I make no doubt, is up in 
arms by this time." 

" Then why venture thither ?" said the Count, somewhat 
ironitaUy ; ^ist vEky part, I've a stirange fkncy fbr keeping out 
of harm^s way as long as possible." 

** Ever/ man to hia taste," returned Turpiu— <*• I like a row. 
My crafl sails tautest when the breeze is brisk ; for then there 
is always most to be picked up. I love to confront danger. 
Run away ! pshaw ! always meet your foe half way.*' 

" True," replied the Count, •* haHf-Aoay /" — but you ^ the 
whole distance. What prudent man would beard tiie lion in 
his den 1" 

" I never was a prudent man," rejoined Dick, smiling — •* I 
have no superfluous caution about ine. Come what willf I 
shall try to find out this Luke Rookwood, and offer him my 
purse, such as it is, and it is now better lined than usual ; a 
hand free to act as he lists, and a head which, imprudent 
though it be, c^a often think better for others than for its own 
master." 

" Vastly fine !" exclaimed the Count, with an ill-disguised 
sneer— ^" but I hope you don't forget that the marriage certifi- 
cate, which you hold, is perfectly valueless now. The estates, 
you are aware " 

" Are no longer Sir Luke's— I see what you are driving at. 
Count," returned Dick, coldly. — ** But he will need it, to es- 
tablish his claim to the title — and he shall have it — While he 
was Sir Luke wiUi jS10,000 a-year, I drove a hard bargain, 

10* 
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and would ha^e stood out for the last stiver I demanded;- bat 
now that he la one of * la,' a simple ChentHver d^huhutrie^ he 
shall have it, and welcome." 

" Perhaps Lady Rookwood, or Mrs. Mowhray, might be in-, 
clined to tfeat," maliciously insinuated the Count ; ^ the title 
may be worth something to Ranulph.'* 
' " It is worth more to Luke ; ana if it were tio<— he gets iC 
Are you satisfied ?" 

** Perfectlyi'* replied the Count, with affected bonhomfme^-' 
** and I will now &t you into a secret respecting Miss Mow- 
bray, from which you may gather something fi>r your guidance 
in tins matter ; and if the word of a Woman he at all to be 
trusted, though individually I cannot say that I have much 
faith in it, ^r Luke's planetary hour is not yet completely 
overcast" 

*' That's exactly what I wish to know, my dear fellow," said 
Turpin, eagerly. — "You have already told me that you were 
witness to a singular interview between Miss Mowbray and 
Sir Luke, after my departure from the Priory. If I mistook 
you not, the whole business will hin^e upon that What oc- 
curred? Let me have every particiuarl The whole history 
and mystery." 

*' You shall with pleasure," said the Count — ** and I hope it 
may tend to your benefit ; as I have Just observed, the fiibric 
rests on a sandy foundation. But, before I begin, I must clear 
my whistle, for its a long tale. Here's to their speedy union» 
ha — ^ha ! though an old catch that I've heard, says, — 

*Vo mate ever brook would, 
A rook of the Rookwood.' 

I wonder how it will turn out in Sir Luke's case." 

" Poh — p<A," cried Dick impatiently, — •* the interview — ^tbe 
interview." 

" Well," said the Count, " you shall have it without more 
delay. After I had quitted the scene of action at the Priory, 
and at your desire left the Rookwood party masters of the field, 
I fled with the rest of the crew towanls the rocks. There we 
held council of war for a short time. Some were for returning- 
to the fight ; but this was negatived entirely, and in the end it 
was agreed that those who had wives, daughters and sisters, 
should join them as speedily as possible at their retreat in the 
grange ; but as I happened to have none of these attractive 
ties, and had only a troublesome mistress, who I thought 
could take care of herself, I did not care to fbllow them, but 
struck deeper into the wood, and made my way, guided by 
destiny, I suppose, towards the cave." 
*' The cave !" cried Dick, rubbing his hands — ^^ 1 delight in 
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a cave. Tom King and I once had a cave of our own at Ep- 
ping, and I'll have another, one ci these fine days — -o. cave is 
as proper to a high Tobyman as a castle to a Bajoa ; but go 
on." 

" The cave I speak of," continued the Count, "was seldom 
used» except upon great emergencies, by any of the Btop Hole 
Abbey crew. It was a sort of retiring den cif our old lioness 
Barbara, and, like all belonging to her, respected by her dupes ; 
however, the cave is a good cave for all that — is well conceal- 
ed by brush- wood, and comfortably lighted from a crevice in 
the rock above ; it lies near the brink of the stream, amongst 
the woods, just above* the water&ll, and is somewhat difficult 
of approach.'? 

" I know something of the situation," said Turpin. 

" Well," returned the Count ; ** not to lose time, into this 
den I crept, and, expecting to find it vacant, you ^nay imagine < 
my surprise on discovering that it was already occupied, and 
that Sir Luke Rookwood, his ffrand-dad, Miss Mowbray, and 
worst of all, the very person I wished most to avoid, my old 
ilame Handassah, constituted the party. 

'* A disagreeable rencontre^ truly," said Turpin* 

"Fortunately, they did not perceive my entrance," con- 
tinued Jerry ; "and I took especial care not to introduce my- 
self. Retreat, however, was for the moment impracticable, 
and I was compelled to be a listener. I cannot tell what had 
passed between the parties before my arrival, but I heard Miss 
Mowbray implore Sir Luke to conduct her to her mother. 
He seemed half inclined to comply with her piteous entrea- . 
ties ; but old Alan shook his head. It was then Handassah 
put in a word ; the minx was ever ready at that. ' Fear not,* 
said she, ' that she will wed Sir Ranulph. ' Deliver her to her . 
friends, I beseech you, Sir Luke, and woo her honourably. She 
will accept you.' Sir Luke stared incredulously, and grim old 
Alan smiled. 'She has sworn to be yours,* continued Han- 
dassah; *sw<nm it by every hope of heaven, and the oath has 
been sealed by blood — by Sybil's blood.' — * Speaks she true V 
asked Sir Luke, trembling with agitation. Miss Mowbray an- 
swered not. 'You will not deny it, lady,' said Handassah. 
' I heard that oath proposed — ^I heard it utterred — ^I saw it 
registered. You cannot — ^you will not — dare not deny it' ' I do 
not,' replied Miss Mowbray with much anguish of manner ; * if 
he claim me, I am his.' ' And he will claim thee,' said Alan 
Rookwood, triumphantly. ' He has thy oath, no matter how 
extorted — ^thon must fiilfil thy vow.' — ' I am prepared to do so,' 
said Eleanor. ' But if you would not utterly destroy me, let 
this maid conduct me to my mother — ^to my friends.' ' To Ra- 
nulph V asked Sir Luke, bitterly. *-No, no,' returned Miss 
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Mowbray, in accents of deepest despair—' to my mother — I 
wish not to behold him a^ain.' — < Be it so,' cried Sir Luke ; 
but remember, in love or hate, thou art mine ; I shall claim 
the fulfilment of thy oath. Ftoewell. Handassah will lead 
thee to thy mother.' Miss Mowbray bowed her head, but re- 
turned no answer, while, foUowed by old Alan, Sir Luke de- 
parted from the cavern." 

** Whither went they ?" demanded Turpia. . 
. *• That 1 know not," replied Jerry. " I was about to follow, 
when I was prevented." 

" How ?" asked Dick. ** By the abrupt entrance of another 
party. Scarcely, I think, could the two Kookwoods have made 
good their retreat, when shouts wer^ heard without, and 
young Ranulph and Major Mowbray forced their way, sword 
lu hand, into the cave. Here was a situation— for me I mean 
. —to the youngr lady, I make no doubt, it was pleasant enough 
^-but my neck was in jeopardy. However, you know that I 
am not deficient in strength, and, upon the present occasion, 
I made the best use of the agility with which boon nature has 
endowed me. Amidst the joyous Cbnfusion — ^the sobbings, 
and embracings, and congratulations that ensued, 1 contrived, 
like a wild cat, to climb the rocky sides of the cave, and con- 
ceal myself behind a jutting fragment of stone. It was well 
1 did so, for scarcely was I hidden, when in came old Bar- 
bara, followed by IVlrs. Mowbray, and a dozen others." 

*' Barbara !" ejaculated Dick. ** Was she a prisoner 1" 
'^*' A prisoner !" repeated Jerry, smiling sigrnifioantly. " No, 
the old hell cat is too deep for that. She had nomd upon 
Sir Luke, and hoped they would grab him and his gran-dad. 
But the birds were flown." 

*' I'm glad she was baulked," said Dick. " Was any 
search made after them ?" 

"Can't say," replied Jerry. "I could only indistinctly 
catch the sounds of their voices from my lofty hiding place. 
Before they left the cavern, X made out that Mrs. Mowbray 
resoiVed to go to Rookwood, and to take her daughter thitlier, 
a proceeding to which the latter strongly objected." 

" To Rookwood," said Dick, musingly. " Will she keep 
her oath, I wonder 1" 

" That's more than I can say," said Jerry, sipping his 
punch. " 'Tis a deceitful sex." 

" A deceitful sex, indeed," echoed Dick, tossiqg off a tum- 
bler ; " for one Sybil we meet with twenty Handassahs, eh, 
Count" 

" Twenty— a hundred to one," replied Jerr)'. 'Tis a vile 
sex !" 
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CHAPTER. II. 



Grtmm. How glanmukj the san aets to-night. 

JlfMr. When I w» m boy, my fitToarite thought wm, HuA I ■hoaM five and 
die like yonder gloriour orhi It wm a biqfish thought. 

Orimm. Tnie, Captain. TAe SMer*. 

*' Peace, base ealumniators," exclaimed Tom King, aroased 
from his toothpick reverie by these aspersions of the best part 
of creation. ^^ Peace, I say. None shall dare to abuse that 
dear devoted sex in the hearing of Her champion, without 
pricking a lance with me in her behalf. What do yon, either 
of you, who abuse woman in that wholesale style, know of 
her 1 Nothing — less than nothing ; and yet you venture, upon 
your paltry experience, to lift up your voices and decry the 
sex. Now, I do know her — and upon my own experience, I 
avouch, that as a sex, woman, compared with man, is an angel 
to a devil. As a sex, woman is faithful — ^loving — self- 
sacrificing. We 'tis that make her otherwise ; toe, selfish, 
exacting, neglectful men ; we teach her indiffer^nc, and then 
blame her apt scholarship., We spoil our own hand, and then 
blame the cards. No abuse of woman in ray hearing. Glv& 
me a glass of jgrog, Dick — the sex — three times three ; and 
here's a song for you into the bargain." Saying which, in a 
mellow plaintive tone, Tom gave the following : — 

PLEDGB> OP THE HIGHWATMAN. 

Come fill up a bumper to Eve's fairest daughters. 

Who have lavished their smiles on the brave and the free; 
Toast the sweethearts of Dudlev, Hind, Wilmot, and Waters** 

Whatever their attractions, whate'er their degree. 
Pledge— plec^e in a bumper, each kind-hearted maiden. 

Whose bri^t eyes were dimm'd at the Highwayman's fall — 
Who stood by the gallows with sorrow o'erladen. 

Bemoaning the £te of the g^allant Do- Val. 

Here's to each pretty lass chance of war bringeth nesr.one* 

Whom, with manner empassioned, we tenderly stop; 
And to whom, like the lover addressing lus dear one. 

In terms of entreaty, the question we pop. 
How oft in such case rosy bps have proved sweeter 

Than the rosiest book — bright eyes saved a bright ring» 
While that one other kiss has brought off a repeaters 

And a bead as aifavoui^^XhefiwourUe string. 

* Four celebrated highwajrmen, all rejoicing in the honour* 
able distinction of Captain. 
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' With our hearts ready rifled, each pocket we rifle, 
- With the pure flame of chivalry stirrine' our hreasts; 
Life's risk for our muireM^a praUe'ia a trine; 

And each purse is a trophy our homage attests. 
Then toss oft your glasses to all gprls of spirit. 

Ne'er with names, or with nunuier, your memories vex; 
Our toast, boys, embraces each woman of merit. 
And for fear of omission we'll toast the whole six. 

" Well,*' replied Dick, replenishing King's rummer, while 
^e laughed heartily at his ditty, " I shan't refuse your toast, 
though my heart don't respond to your sentiment. Ah, Tom ! 
the sex you praise so much, may, I fear, prove your undoing. 
Do as yon please, but curse me if ever I pin my life to a pet- 
ticoat. I*d as soon think of neglecting the four cautions.'' 
"The four cautions," said King ; " what are they 1" 
" Did you ner^r hear them ?" replied Dick. " Attend 
then, and be edified." 

^ THE FOUR CAUTIONS. 

Pay attention to these cautions four. 
And through life you will need little more. 
Should you dole out your daya to three score : 
Beware of a pistol before. 

Before, befbre. 
Beware of a pistol before. 

And when backwaxds his ears are inclined» 
And his tail Mrith his ham is -combined. 
Caution two you will bear in mind: 
Beware of a prancer behind. 
Behind, behind. 
Beware of a prancer behind. 

Thirdly, when in the park you may ride, 
On your best hit of blood. Sir, astride. 
Chatting gay to your old friend's young bride, 
Beware of a coach at the ^de. 

At the side, at the side. 
Beware of a coach at the side. 

Lastly, whether in purple or g^ey. 
Canter, ranter, g^ve, solemn, or s^y, 
Whate'er he may do or may say. 
Beware of a priest everyway. 

Every way^ every way, 
Beware of a priest every way. 
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*< Methiuks," exclaimed Jerry, ** I have heard somethinff 
like that before ; butrthere was a trifling yariatioii in the read* 
Ingr of the first stanza/' 

'* VeiT possibly," returned Dick. ** My Tersion is intended 
for the PamUy Library."* 

** Well," said Tom King, ** all yoa can sing or say don't 
alter my ^ood opinion of the women. Not a secret have I 
from the girl of my heart. -She could have sold me over and 
over again, if she had chosen — ^bnt my sweet Sue is not the 
wench to do that." 

** It is not too late," said Dick. ** Your Delilah may yet 
hand-you over to the Philistine." 

^^ llien I shall die in a good cause," said King : ** but 

"The Tyburn tree 
Has no terrors ^ me. 
Let better men swings — I'm at liberty. 

I shall never come to the scragging post, unless you turn 
topsman,! Dick Turpin. My nativity has been cast, and the 
stars have declared that I am to die by the hand, of my best 
friend — and that's you — eh, Dick 1" 

^* It sounds like it," replied Turpin ; ** but I advise you not 
to become too intimate with Jack Ketch — ^he may prove your 
best friend after all." 

** Why faith, that's true," replied King, laughing; *' and if 
I must ride backwards up Holborn Hill, I'll do the thing in 
style, and honest Jack shall never want his reg'lars. A man 
should always die g^me* We none of us know how soon our 
turn may come, but come when it will, / shall never flinch 
from it. And now to change the subject* Y6q are off, I un- 
derstand, to Yorkshire to-night; Dick — ^'pon my soul you are 
a wonderful fellow — an aliM personified ! — here and there and 
everywhere at one and the same time — no wonder you are 
called the flying highwayman. To-day in town — to-morrow 
at York — ^the day after at Chester. The devil only knows 
where you will pitch your quarters a week hence — neither 
beak nor trap can have a chance of guessing. There are ru- 
mours of you in all counties at the same moment. This man 
swears you robbed him at Hounslow — that, on Salisbury 
Plain — while another swears you monopolize Cheshire and 
Yorkshire, and that it is'nt safe even to hunt without pops in 

* This is no anachromsm, though it would appear to be one. 
Turpin alluded to the records of the prigging fraternity! all 
who live upcn the cross being included, amongst themselves, in 
the affectionate designation of «ths Fjlmilt.' 

-f Hangman. 
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Jour poeketi I beard some devilish good stories .of you at 
rOsyndar^s toother day; the fellow who told them to me, little 
thought I was a brother blade/' 

»• Yon flatter me," said Dick, smiling complacently, " but 
it's no merit of mine. Black Bess alone enables me to dolt, 
and her's be the credit. Talking of being everywhere at the 
same time, you shall hear what she once did for me in. Che- 
shire. Meantime a glass to the best mare in England-^ou 
won't refuse that toast, Tom. Ah ! if your mistress watf only 
as true to you, as my nag to me, yon might set at nought the 
tightest hempen cravat diat was ever twisted, and defy your 
best friend to hurt you — Black Bess! and God bless her. And 
now for the song.^ Saying which, with much emotion,^ he 
chanted t^e following rhymes. 

BLACK BESS. 

Let the lover his mistress's beauty rehearse, . 
And laud her attractions in langiushing verse | 
Be it mine in rude straii^, but with truth to express. 
The love that I bear to my bonny Black Bess. 

From the West was her dam, from the East was her sire; 
From the one came her swiftness, the other her fire; 
Ko peer of the realm better blood can possess. 
Than flows in the veins of my bonny Black Bess. 

Look! look! how that eyeball grows bright as a brand! 
That neck proudly arches, those nostrils expand! 
Mark! that wide-flowing mane; of which each silky tress 
Might adorn prouder beauties — though none like Black Bess. 

Mark! that skin sleek as velvet, and dusky as night, 

"With its jet undisfigured by one lock of white; 

That throat branched with veins, prompt to charge or careaiiy 

Now is she not beautiful — ^bonny Black Bess? 

Over highway and byeway, in rou^h and smooth weather. 
Some thousands of miles have we joumied together; 
Our couch the same straw, and our meal the same mess. 
No couple more constant than I and Black Bess. 

By moonlight, in darkness, by ni^ht, or by day. 
Her headlong career there is notmng can stay. 
She cares not for distance-Hshe knows not distress- 
Can you show me a courser to match with Black Bess? 

^* Egad, I should think not," exclaimed King; ^you are as 
sentimental on the subject of your mare, as I am when I think 
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of my darlififif Sasan— 4iat I begr pardon for my interruption — 
pray proceed.'* 

^ Let me first dear my throat," returned Dick, ^ and now-^ 
to reeume— " 

Once it happened in Cheshire, near Dunham, I popped 
On a horseman alone, whom I speedily stopped; 
That I lightened his pockets you^ll readily guess — 
Quick work makes Dick Turpin when mounted on Bess. 

Now it seems the man knew me; " Dick Turpin," said he 
*' You shall swing for this job, as you live d'ye see;" 
I laughed at hismreats and his vows of redress, 
I was sure of an aSXbi then with Black Bess. 

The road was a hollow, a sunken rsnne, * 

Overshadowed completely by -wood like a screen; 

I dambered.the bank, and I needs must confess 

That one touch of the spur gprazed the side of Black Bess. 

Brake, brook, meadow^ and ploughed fields Bess fleetly be* 

strode^ 
As the crow wing^ her flight, we selected our road. 
We arrived at Hough Green in five minutes or less, 
Ify neck, it wafl siKved, by the speed of Black Bess. 

Stepping carelessly forward, I lounge on the green. 
Taking excellent care that by alll am seen. 
Some remarks on time's flight, to the squires I address. 
But I say not a word of the flight of Black Bess; 

I mention the hour — ^it was just about four— • 
Play a rubber at bowls — think the danger is o'er 
When athwart my next game, like a checkmate at chess. 
Comes the horsemen in search of the rider of Bess. 

What matter detuls? Ofi* with triunph I came. 
He swears to the houi^-«md the squires swear the same. 
I had robbed him at four — ^while at four ^Ae^ profess 
I was tjuietly bowling< — all thanks to Black Bess. 

* The exact spot where Tarpin oomnutted this welUknovm robbery, and 
whieh has often been pointed out to us, Ues in' what is now a woody h<ri]»w, 
though once die old road firam Altring^uun to Knutsfod, skirting the rich and 
sylvan domains of Dunham, and descending the hill which brings you to the 
bridge crossing the river Bollin. With some little difficulty we penetrated tins 
ravine; it is just the locality fw such an adventur^. A small brook wells through 
it, and the steep banks are overiiung with every description of timber, and were, 
Hbe other day, a perfect nest of primroses and wild flowers. Hough (pranounead 
Hoo) Gieen lies, we believe, at about three miles distant across the eounlxy>- 
die way Turpin rode. The old Bowling green ia one of the pkasantest inas 
io Cheshm. 

vdt. II. n 
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Then one halloo; mj boyft— ono lood cheering halloo- 
To the swiftest of coursers — ^the gallant, the true; 
For the sportsman unborn, shall the memory blessi. 
Of the horse of the highwayman, bonny Black BessI 

Loud acclamations rewarded Dick'a perforraancew Awaken- 
ed from his doze, Zoroaster beat time to the melody, the only 
thing, Jerry said, he was eapable of beating in his present 

■hattered condition. After some little persuasion, the Magns 
was prevailed upon to enliven tho company with a strain, 
which he trolled forth after a maudlin manner : it was as fol- 
lows : — 

THS DOUBLE CROSS. 

Though all of us hav« heard of owttf flg^ts^ 
And oertain ^aina, \>j certain /osf fights ; 
* I rather fancies that it's hews,. 
How in a mill, buih men should /iose. 
For vere the odds are thus made even. 
It plays the dickens with the sktotn /* 
Besides, against all rule they're sinning, 
Vere ndmtr has no chance of vinning. 



Two milUng coves, each vide avake, 

Vere backed to fight for heavy stake ; 

But in the meantime, so it vos, 

Both kids agreed \joplay a cross g 

Bold oame each Jmffer\ to the serateh^ 

To make it look a tightish match ; 

They peekd^ in style — and bets vere making, 

'Twas tax to four — ^bnt few were taking, 

Ri--tol-^tol— &c. 

Quite cautiously the niill began. 
For neither knew the other's plan ; 
£ach euU% completely in the aark. 
Of vot might be his neighbour's mark ; 
Resolved ma Jibbing^ not to mind. 
Nor yet to pay him back in kind ,- 
Soon each otner kq^t they tout,^ 
And sparred a bit, and dodged about. 

Ri— to^-lolr-&c. 

Vith mawkys** nosed, Tom bent his back, 
As if to pkmt aJieavy thwack, 

• littiey. t Mao. t Stripped. ( Fellow. 

I A paitimilar kind of pugilwtic pttniahmenK^ 

t Kept eaeh m eye upon the other. •• Handtr 
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Vile Jem with neat kfft-biuuled gtopper, 
' Straight threatened Tommy with a tttf^itt ; 

'Tis all my eye \ no fiairet flows, 
"Sofcuien sound — ^no smashing blows — 
Five nunutes pass-^yet not a kit^ 
How can it end, palls } rait a bit ? 

/ Ri-— tol—- lol— ^c. 

Each cove was teazed with double duty. 

To please his backers, yet ptay booty ,•* 

Yen luckily for Jim a telkr 

Vos planted right upon hJA-ameUer; 

Down dropped he stunned — ^ven tim^ was called. 

Seconds in vain the seconds bawled — 

The mill is o'er — ^the crosser croat^ 

The losser's von, the vinner lost. 

Ri — tol — lol — 8cc. 

The party assumed once more a lively air, and the glass 
was circulated so freely, that at last a fioal charge drained the 
ample bowl of its contents. 

" The best of friends must part," said Dick, " and will- 
ingly would I order auotb^ whiflf of punch, but that I think 
we hare all had enovgh to satisfy us, as you milling coves 
have it, Zory ! — Your one eye has got a drop in it already, old 
fellow — ^and to speak the trath, I mast be getting into the 
saddle without more delay, for I have a long ride before me. 
And now friend, Jerry, before I start, suppose you tip us one 
of your merry staves ; we havenH heard your pip6 to-day, and 
neyer a cross cove of us all, be he bigh or low toby, cracks- 
man, spicegloak, or sneak, cau throw off so rum a chants as 
yourself. A song, a song." 

'* Ay, a song," reiterated King and the Magus. ' 

** You do me too much honour, gemmen," said Jerry mo- 
destly, taking a pinch of snuff; *^ I am sure I shall be most 
happy— ^my chants 'are all of a sort — you must make all due 
allowances — ^hem !" And clearing his throat, he forthwith 
warbled ^ • 

THE MODERN GRX^flK. 

{Not translated from the Romaic.) 

~ Come gemmen name, and make your game. 
See round the baU is spinning. 
Black, red, or blue, the colours view, 
Vhe, deuxs cinque, 'tis beginning. 

Then make your game. 
The colour name. 
While round the ball is spinning. 

*. Deceire them. 
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This .ileight of hand my fiai shiU Umd 

While covered by my Sonnet,* 
I plant my ball, and boldly cail. 
Come make your game upon it. 
Thu8rat-a4at,. 
I land my flat» 
'Tis black — ^not red-nis winnin|^. 

At gfay rouktte was never met 

A lance like mine for bleetUngr 
I'm ne'er at fault, at notking* halt^ 
All other &^« preceding*. 

To all awake, 
I never stake 
A fnag,'[ unless I nip it. 

BUndrhockey sees how well I saueeze» 

The welipaeked cards in fihuming. f 
Ecart6 — ^whist — ^I never missed 
A nick the broads^ while ruffling'. 
Mog^ or loo. 
The same I do. 
I'm down to trumps as trippet. 

FVench Hazard ta'en, I nick the mam. 

Was ne'er so prime a caster, 
"^o crabs for me, I'm fly d'ye see. 
The bank shall change its master. 
^Seven, quatre, troU — 
The stakes are high. 
Ten mains — ^ten mains are nunf , patK. 

At Rouge et Noir, yon helKte% choir, 

I'll make no bones of strippinep. 
One glorious eeup for. me snail m. 
While they may deal each pip in. 
iVente^tn-apres, 
Ne'er clogfs my way. 
The game — the game's divine, pak. 

At Billiards set^ I make my bet,^ 

I'll score and win the rub, pals ; 
I miss my cue, my hazard too. 
But yet my foe I'll drub, pftls, 
That eannon4wisi, 
' I ne'er had missed, 
Uidess to suit my views, pals. 
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To iiiak« all right, the match look tlght^ 

This trick you know is done, pab. ^ 
But now be gay, I'll show my play, 
Hurrah ! the game is won, pals. 
No hand so fine. 
No wrist like mine. 
No odds I e'er re^e, pals. 

Then choose your game, what'er you name. 

To me alike all offers ; 
Chick-hazard, whist, whate'er you list. 
Replenish quick your coffers. 
Thus rat-a-tat, 
I land my flat. 
To every purse I speak, pals. 

Cramped boxes 'ware-^-all's right and fair. 

Barred baUs I bar when gpoaded. 
The deuce an ace is out of place 
The deuce a die is loaded. 

Then make your g^ame. 
Tour colour name. 
Success attend the Qreek^ pals. 

" BraYo, Jerry — ^bravissimo !" chorused the party. 

** And now, pals, farewell ! — a long farewell t*' saTd Dick, 
in a tone of theatrical valediction. '* As I said before, the 
best of friends must separate. We may soon meet again, or 
we now may part for ever. We cannot command oar luck ; 
but we can make the best of the span allotted to us. You 
have your game to play — I have mine : may each of us meet 
with the success he deserves." 

** Egad I hope not," said King ; ** Pm afraid, in that ease, 
the chances would be against us." 

** Well then, the success .we anticipate, if you like it bet- 
ter," rejoined Dick. " I have only to observe one thing more, 
namely, that I must insist upon standing Squire upon the pre- 
sent occasion. Not a word— ^I wonH hear a syllable. Land- 
lord, I say — what ho t". continued l)ick, stepping out of the ar- 
bour, ** here*, my old Admiral of the white, what's the reck- 
oning — ^what'^ to pay, I say V 

V* Let ye know directly. Sir," said mine host of the Fal- 
staff. 

** Order my horse — tbe black mare," added Dick. 

** And mine," said King, ** the sorrel colt. I'll nde with 
yptt Sumile or two on the road, Dick, perhaps we may stum- 
ble over something." 

•* Very likely.'^ 

11* 
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" We meet at twelve, at D'Osyndar's, Jerry," said King^r 
" if nothing happens.^ 

" Agreed," said Jerry. 

'* What say you to a ruhher at bowls in the meantiine T^ 
said the Maffus, taking his pipe from his lips. 

Jerry nodded acquiescence ; and while they went in search 
for the implements of the game, Turpin and King sauntered 
gently on the sreen. 

li was a delicious evening. The sun was slowly declining, 
and glowed like a ball of fire amid the thick foliage of a 
neighbouring elm. Whether, like Charles de Moor, Tom 
King was touched by this glorious sunset, we pitstend not to 
determine, but certain it was, that a shade of inexpressible 
melancholy passed across his handsome countenance, as he 

Sized in the direction of Harrow-on-the-Hill, which, lying to 
e west of the green upon which they walked, stood out 
with its pointed spire and lofty college, against the ruddy 
sky. He spoke not, hut Dick noticed the passing emotion. 

*' What ails you, Tom 1" said he, with much kindness of 
manner, ** are you not well, lad 1" 

*< Yes, I am well enough,*' said Kine ; *• I know not what 
came over me, but looking at Harrow, 1 thought of my school 
days, and what I was tken, and that bright prospect remind- 
ed me of my boyish hopes." 

^ Tut— tut," said Dick, ** This is idle— yon are a man 



now." 



. " I know I am," replied Tom, " but I have been a boy. 
Had I any faith in presentiments, I should say this is the last 
sunset I shall ever see." 

'* Here comes our host," said Dick, smiling. *' Tve no 
presentiment that this is the last bill I shall ever pay." 

The bill was brought, and settled. As Turpin paid it, the 
man's conduct altogether was singular, and awakened Tur- 
pin's suspicions. 

*' Are our horses ready ?" asked Dick quickly. 

** Hiey are, Sir," said the landlord. 

"Let us begone," whispered Turpin. to King, *« I don*t 
like this fellow^s manner. I thought I heard a carriage draw 
up at the inn door just now — there may be danger, fie fly," 
added he to Jerry and the Magus. " Now, Sir, said he to 
the landlord, "lead the way. Keep on the alert, Tom." 
Dick's hint was not lost upon the two bowlers. They 
watched their comrades ; and listened intently for any mani- 
festation of alarm* 
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CHAPTER III. • /" 

Wm thif well done, Jenny ? * 



Captain Maiheeth, 



" /-' 



While Tarpin and King are walking across the bowlingr- 
green, we shall see what has been passing ontside the inn\ 
Tool's presentiments of danger were not, it appeared* with- ^ 
out foundation. Scarcely had the ostler brought forth our two 
Highwaymen's steeds, when a post-chaise, escorted by two 
or three horsemen; drove furiously up to the door. The sole 
occupant of the carriage was a lady whose slight and pretty - 
figure was all that could be distinguished of her, her face be- 
ing closely veiled. The landlord, who was busy in casting 
up Turpin's account, rushed forth at the summons. A word 
or two passed between him and the horsemen, upon which 
the former's countenance fell. He posted in the direction of 
\he garden; and the horsemen instantly dismounted. ' 

** We have him now, sure enough," said one of them, a 
▼ery small man, who looked, in his boots, like Buckle equip- 
ped for the Oaks. 

" By the powers, I begin to think so," replied the other 
horseman ; *' but don't syHe all, Mr. Coates, by being too pre- 
cipitate." 

*' Never fear that, Titus," said Coates, for it was the gal- 
lant Attorney, '* he's sure to come for his mare. That's a trap 
certain to catch him, eh, Mr. Patersou. With the Chief Con- 
stable of Westminster to back us, the devil's in it if we are 
not a match for him." 

** And for Tom King, too," replied the Chief Constable, 
** since his woman*s peached, the game's up with him too« 
We've long had an eye upon him, and now we'll have a 
finger. He's one of your dashing trouts that we always give 
» a long line to, but we'll lani mm this time, any how. If 
you'll look after Dick Turpin, gemmen, I'll make sure of 
Tom." 

*^ I'd rather you would have helped tM, Mr. Patersou," said 
Coates ; *' never mind Tom King, another time will do for 
him." 

**No such thing," said Paterson, ** one toeighs just as 
much as t'other, I'll take Tom to myself, and surely you 
two, with the landlord and ostler, can manage Turpin amongst 

you." 

<( 1 don't know that," said Coates, doubtfully, *<he'8 a devil 
of a fellow to deal with." * 
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*«Take him quietly,'* said Paterson.-^'* Draw the chaise 
out of the way, lad. * Take our Cits to one side, and place 
their nags near the door, ostler. Shall fdd be able to sde him, 
ma'am, where you are ?** asked the Chief Constable, walking 
to the carriage, and touching his hat to the lady within ; and 
having received a satisfactory nod from the bonnet and veil, 
returned to his companions. '* And now, gemmen," added 
he, '* let*s step aside a little. Don't use your fire-arms too 
soon." 

As if conscious what was passing around her, and of the 
danger that awaited her master, Black Bess exhibited so much 
impatience, and plunged so violently, that it was with difficul- 
ty the ostler could hold her. . '* The devil's in the mare," said 
he ; '* what's the matter with her ; she was quiet enough a few 
minutes since. So, ho ! lass — ^stand." 

Tarpin and King meanwhile, walked quickly through the 
house, preceded by the host, who conducted them, not with- 
out some inward fear and trembling, towards the door. Ar- 
rived there, each man rushed swiftly to his horse. Dick was 
in the saddle in |in instant, and stamping her foot apon the 
ostler's leg. Black Bess compelled the man, yelling with pain, 
to quit his hold of the bridle. Tom Kinff was not equally 
fortunate. Before he could mount his horse, a loud shout 
was raised, which startled the animal, and caused him to 
swerve, so that Tom lost his footing[ in the stirrup, and fell to 
the ground. He was instantly seized by Paterson, and a 
struggle commenced, King endeavouring, but in vain, to draw 
a pistoL 

»*Flip him,* Dick--fire, or I'm taken," cried King. « Fire, 
damn you— -why don't you fire 1" shouted he in desperation, 
still struggling vehemently with Paterson, who was a strong 
man, and more than a match for such a light weight as King. 

<« I can't," orio^ Dick ; '« I shall hit you if I fire." 

**Take your cHance," shouted King — '* Is this -y out friend- 
ship r 

Thus urged, Turpin fired. The ball ripped up the sleeve 
of Paterson's coat, but did not wound him. 

'* Again !" cried Kuig«— •*' d — nyour blood, Dick, why don't 
you hear me t Fire again." 

Pressed as he was by foes on every side, himself their 
mark, for both Coates and Tyrconnell .had fired upon him, and 
were now mounting their steeds to give chase, it was impos- 
sible that Turpin could take sure aim ; add to which, in the 
struggle, Paterson and King were each moment changing their 
relative positions. He, however, would no longer hesitate, 

* Shoot him. 
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but again, at his friend's request, fired. The ball lodged itself 
in King's breast! He fell at once. At this instant a shriek 
was heard from the chaise : the window was thrown open, and 
her thick veil being drawn aside, the features of a very pretty 
female, now impressed with terror and contrition, were sud- 
denly exhibited. 

King fixed his glazing eyes upon her. 

** Susan !" sighed he, *^ is it you that I behold.'' 

** Yea — ^ye8,'tis she, sure enough," said Paterson. ** You 
see, ma'am, what you and such like have brought h^m to. 
However, you'll lose your reward; for he's going faai 
enough." 

*^ Reward !" gasped King, ** reward-! did she betray me?" 

*• Ay, ay, Sir'° — said Paterson, ** she blowed the gaff, if it's 
any consolation to you to know it." 

*• Consolation !" repeated the dying man—** perfidious— oh 
— ^the prophecy — my best friend — ^Turpin — I die by his hand.*' 
And vainly striving to raise himself, he fell backwards and 
expired. . Alas ! poor Tom ! 

" Mr. Paterson — Mr. Paterson," cried Coates, " leave the 
landlord to look after the body of that dying ruffian, and mount 
with us in pursuit of the living rascal. Come, Sir— quick- 
mount — dispatch. — You see he is yonder — ^he seems to hesi* 
tato — xirG shall have him now." 

*• Well, gemmen — I'm ready," said Paterson, "but how 
the devil came you to let him escape you ?" « 

**St. Patrick only knows !" said Titus; "he's as slippery 
as an eel— and, like a cat, turn him which way you will, he 
is always sure td light upon his legs. I shouldn't wonder but 
we lose him now, after all, though he has such a small start ; 
that mare flies like the wind." 

*^ He shall have a tight run for it, at all erents," said Pat- 
erson, putting spurs into his horse. " I've a good nag under 
me, and you are neither of you badly mounted— he is only 
three hundred yards before us, and the devil's in it if we canH 
run him down. It's a three hundred pound job, Mr. Coates, 
and well worth a race." 

'* You shall have another hundred from me. Sir, if you take 
him," said Coates, urging his steed forward. 

•' Thank you. Sir, thank you — ^follow my directions, and 
we'll make sure of him," said the Constable. *^ Gently" — 
gently — not so fast up the hill — ^you see he's breathing his 
horse — all in good time, Mr. Coates — all in good time. Sir." 

And maintaining an equal distance, both parlies cantered 
leisurely up, what we believe is now called the Windmill 
Hill. We shall now return to TiH-pin. 

Aghast at the deed he had accidentally committed, Dick 
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nmained for a f«w momeBts iitesolute ; lie pereei ved Ihat &og 
was mortally wounded, aofl that all attempts at rescue would 
be fruitless;^ perceived, likewise, tiiat Jeny and the Magus 
had effected their escape from te bowling gieea, and he could 
detect their figures stealing along the hedge-side. He hesi- 
tated no longer. Sauve qui petU was the order of the day. 
He turned his horse, and gaUoped slowly off, little heeding 
the pursuit with which he was threatened. 

«< E^ery bullet has its billet,^ s^id Dick ; ^ but little did I 
think that I really should tarn f^ow Tom's executkmec. To 
the devil with this rascally snapper," cried he, throwing the 
pistol over the hedge. <* I could nover have used it agauw— 
'Tis strange t«o that he i^ioold have fmretold his own fate — 
devilish stranse « and then that he should have been betrayed 
by the very blowen he trusted ! that's a lesson, if I wanted 
any — bttt trust a woman — not I, the length «f my tittle fio- 

Arrived at the brow of the hill, whence snch a beautiful 
view of the country surrounding the Metropolis is obtained,* 
Turpin turned for aa instant to reconnoitre his pursuers. 
Goates and Titus, he utterly disregarded ; but Peterson waif 
a more formidable foe, and he well knew that he had to deal 
with a man of experience and resolntion. It was then, for the 
first time, that the thougbtii of executing his extraordinary 
ride to York first flashed across him— his bosom throbbed 
high with rapture, and he involuntarily exclaimed aloud, as 
he raised himself in the saddle, *' By — I will do it !" 

He took one last look at the great Babel tliat lay buried in 
a world of trees beneath him, and as his quick eye ranged 
over the magnificent prospect lit by that gorgeous sunset, he 
could not help thinking^of Tom King^s last words — *^ Poor 
fellow !" thought Oic]|» *' he said truly— he should never see 
another sunset !" Aroused by the approaching clatter of hia 
pursuers but little behind him, Dick struck into a lane which 
lies on the right of the road, now called Shoot-up-hill Lane, 
and set off at a good pace lathe direction of Hamstead. 

" Now," cried Peterson, *♦ put your tits to it, my boys — 
we must ifot lose sight of him for a second in these lanes." 

And accordingly, as TurjMn was by no means desirous of 
incopveaiencing his mare in this early stage of the busioess, 
and as the ground was still upon an ascent, Uie parties still 
preserved their relative distances. 

*'Sinoe the first edition of this work went to press, we regret 
to stftte (for to 1M at least it is matter of re^^ret) that this gentle 
ascent has been cut through, and the fiur prospect from its 
brow utterly destroyed. 
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At length, aftei various twistingB and torniiigs in that doep 
and denoa»lane, alitor scarmg one or two farmers, and riding 
OTer a brood or two of dacks, dipping into the v«rdant valley 
of West End, and ascending anouier hill, TaVfrin burst upon 
the gorsjr, sandy, and beautiful Heath of Ha^ftstendi; sCill 
shapiag his eooiae to the left, Dick made for the lower part 
of the heath, and sjdrted a path which leads towards North- 
End, passing the forz»«rowned sommit^ which is at present 
crested by a clump of lofty pines. 

It was here that ti&e chase first asBunied a character of in« 
terest. Beioff open ground^ the pursued and pursuers were 
in foil view of each other, and aaDick rode swiftly across the 
heath, with the shouting trio hard at his heels, the scene had 
a very animated appearance. He eroesed the hill-^the Hen- 
dOn Koad— passea CrackAull Common — and dashed along 
the cross-road to Htghgate. 

Hitherto, no advants^ had been gained by the pursueTS*— 
they had not lost ground, but still -they had net gained an 
inch, and much spdlrriog was required to maintain their ivosi- 
tion« . But, as they approached Highgater Dick slackeaea his 
pace ; and the other {mrty redoubled their efforts. To avoid 
the town, Dick strack into a narrow path at the light, and 
rode easily down the hill. 

His pursuera were now within a hundred 3rard9; and shouted 
to him to stand. Pointingr to a ^te, which seemed to bar 
their farther progress, Diek unhesitatingly chaiged it, clearing 
it in beautiful style. Not so with Coates's party— and the 
time they lost in unfastening the gate, which none of them 
liked to leap, enabled IHck to put additionid space betwixt 
them. It did not, however, appear to be his intention alto- 
geth^ to outstrip his pursuers ; the chase seemed to give him 
excitement, which he was willinfir to prolong, as much as was 
consistent with his safety. Scudding rapidly passed Hi^h- 
gale, like a swifV>sailin^ scbooner, with three lumbering 
indiamen in her wake, Dick now took the lead aloiuf a nar- 
row lane, that threads the fields in the direction of Homsey. 
The shouts of his followers had brought othenr to join them, 
and as he neared Grouch End, traverMUg the lane which takes 
its name from Du Val, and in which a house frequented by 
him, stands, or stood, *' A highwayman — a highwayman,'* 
rang in his eara in a discordant chorus of many voices. 

The whole neighbouriiood was alarmed by the cries, and 
by the tramp of horses — the men of Hornsey rushed into the 
road to seize the fugitive — ^and women held up their babes to 
catch a glimpse of Se fiying cavalcade, which seemed to gain 
number and animation as it advanced. Suddenly three horse-' 
men appear in the road-*they hear the uproar and the din. 
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*♦ A ' highwayman— a bigfawayman !" cry die voices, " stop 
himy stop him !'* Bnt it is no such easy matter. With a 
pistol in each hand, and his bridle in his teeth, did Tuipia 
boldly pass on. ' His fierce looks — ^his furious steed — die im- 

eetns With which he pressed forward, bore down ail before 
im. ' The horsemen gave way, and only served to swell the 
Hst of his parsaers* 

'* We have him now— we have him now !" cried Patersop, 
ezultingly. *' Shout for your lives-^the tornpike man will 
(lear ns— shout again — again — ^the fellow has heard it— -the 
gate is shut; we nave him — ha^^hal"- 

The old Hornsey toll bar was a high gate, with chevaux de 
frize in the apner rail^^it mvy be so still. The gate was 
swuns into its lock, and like a tiger in his lair was the prompt 
custodian of the turnpike trusts ensconced within his door- 
way, and ready to spring forth upon the. runaway. But Dick 
kept steadilv on. He coolly calculated the haight of the gate 
— ^he looked to the right and to the left ; nothing better offered 
—he spoke a few words of encouragement to Bess— gently 
patted her neck«-then struck spurs into her sides, and cleared 
the spikes by an inch. Out rushed the amazed turnpike-man, 
thus unmercifullv bilked, and was nearly trampled to death 
under the feet of Paterson's horse. 

** Open tlie gate, fellow, and be d d to you,'' said the 
chief constable. 

'' Not 1," said the man, sturdily—** unless I gets my duea 
—I've been done once already ; but sirike me stupid if I'm 
done a second time." 

" Don't you perceive that's a highwayman 1 don't you 
know that I'm chief constable of Westminster?" said Peterson, 
showing his staff. '^ How dare you oppose me in the discharge 
of my duty V 

^' That may be or it may not be," said the man, dogeedly ; 
** but you don't pass, unless I gets the blunt, and thars th» 
long and short on't." 

Aiaaidst a storm of oaths, Coates flung down a crown piece, 
and the gate wtfis thrown open. 

Turpin took advantage of this delay to breathe his mare ; 
and, striking into a bye lane, at Dukett's green, cantered 
easily along in the direction of Tottenham. Little repose was, 
however^^ allowed him. Yelling like a pack of hounds in iVill 
cry, his pursuers were -again at his heels. He had now to 
run the gauntlet of the long straggling town pf Tottenhamy 
and various were the devices of the populace to entrap him. 
The whole place was up in arms, shouting, screaming, run- 
ning, dancihg, and hurling every possible description of mis- 
sile at the horse and her rider. Dick merrily responded to 
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their clamoar, as he flew past, and laughed at th^ brickhats 
that were showered thick as hail, and qnite as harmlessly 
Ground him. 

A few more miles' hard riding tired the volunteers, and be- 
fore the chace reached Edmonton, most of them were '^ no 
where,^^ Here, however, fresh relays were gathered, and a 
strong field again mustered. John Gilpin himself could not 
have excited more astonishment amongst the good folks of 
Edmonton, than did our Highwayman, as he galloped through 
the town. Unlike the men of Tottenham, the mob received 
him with acclamations, thinking, no doubt, that, like the 
citizen of famous London town, he rode for a wager. Pre- 
sently, however, borne on the wings of the blast, came the 
cries of**Turpin, Dick Turpin!'' and the hurrahs were 
changed to hootings; but such was the rate at which our 
Highwayman rode, that no serious opposition could be offered 
to him. A man in a donkey cart, unable to get out of the way, 
drew himself up in the middle of the road — but Turpin treated 
him as he had done the diU) at the knapping ji^^er,. and 
cleared the driver and his little wain with ease. This was a 
capital stroke, and well adapted to please the multitude, who 
are ever taken with a brilliant action. " Hark away Dick !" 
resounded on all hands — while hisses were as liberally be- 
stowed upon his pursuers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Peons are capital horvemen, and several times we saw them at a galjbp 
throw the rein on die homers neek, take fhmi one pocket a bag of loose tobacco, 
and with a piece <Sl P^pcr* or a leaf of Indian com, make a cigar, and then 
take out a flint and steel and light it. 

, Head'* Rt/gh NMet, 

Away they fly past scattered cottages, swiftly and skim- 
mingly, like eagles on the wing, along the Enfield highway. 
All were well mounted, and the horses, now thoroughly 
warmed, had got isto their paces, and did their work beauti- 
fully. None of the Coates^ party had lost ground, but they 
had maintained 11 at the expense of their steeds, which were 

Vol. n. 12 
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fttieaming like water earts, whereas Black Bess had scarcely 
turned a hair. 

Turpin*, the reader already knows, was a crack rider ; he 
was the crack rider of England of his time, and perhaps of 
any time ; he ought to he classed among ** Nimrod's'* splendid 
array of horsemen — ^and would that it had devolved on that 

* great master of the sporting world, instead of on ourselves, to 
record his wondrous achievements ! How would his nimble 
pen have galloped fleetly across his pages, carrying along 
with him in this, as in all his other spirited descriptions ! The 
craft and mystery of jockey ship was not at that time so well 
understood as it is now-a-days ; men treated their horses dif- 
ferently ; and few rode then, as well as many ride now, when 

^ every youngster takes to the field as naturally as if he had 
been bred a Guacho. Dick Turpin was a glorious exceptiou 
to the rule, and anticipated a later age. He rode wonderfully 
light, yet sat his saddle to perfection ; distributing his weight 
so exquisitely, that his horse scarce felt his pressure ; he 
yielded to every movement made by the animal, and became 
as it were part and parcel of itself; he took care she should 
be neither strained nor wrung. Freely, and as lightly as a 
feather, was she borne along ; beautiful was it to see her ac- 
tion — ^to watch her style and temper of covering the ground, 
and many a first rate Meltonian might have got a wrinkle 
from Turpin's seat and conduct. 

We have before stated that it was not DicVs object to ride 
away from his pursuers ; he could have done that at any mo- 
ment ; he liked the fun of the chase, and would have beea 
sorry to put a period to his own excitement. Confident in his 
mare, he just kept her at such speed as should put his pur- 
suers completely to it, without in the slightest degree inc6n- 
▼eniencing himself. The reader may judge of the speed at 
which they went, when we inform him that little better than 
an hour had elapsed, and nearly twenty miles had been ridden 
over. *^ Not bad travelling, th^t,'* methinks we hear him ex- 
claim. 

'^ B}r the mother that bore me,*' said Titus, as they went 
along^ in this slapping style ;-r-Titus, by the bye, was on a 
big, Roman-nosed powerful horse, well adapted to bis weight, 
but which required a plentiful exercise both of leg and arm, 
to call forth all his actions, and keep his 'rider alongside his 
companions — ^* by the mother that bore me,'* said he, almost 
thumping the wind out of his flea-bitten Bucephalus with his 
calves, after the Irish fashion, '* if the fellow isn't lighting- 
his pipe ! I saw the sparks fly on each side of him — and there 
he goes like a smoky chimney on a frost^morning ! see, he 
turns his impudent phiz, with the pipe in his mouth ! are we 
to stand that, Mr. Coates I** 
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••Wait awhile, Sir — ^^rait awhile," said Coates, "we'U 
smoke him, by and bye.*' 

Posans have been sung in honour of the Peons of the Pam- 
pas, by the Hettdlong Sir Francis, but what the gallant Major 
extols so loudly in the South American hprsemen, viz. the 
lightingr of a cigar when in mid career, was accomplished 
with equal ease by our English Highwayman, a hundred 
years ago, nor was it esteemed by him any extravagant feat 
either. Flint, steel, and tinder, were bestowed within Dick's 
ample pouch, the short pipe was at hand, and within a few 
seconds there was a stream of vapour exhaling from his lips, 
like the smoke from a steam-boat shooting down the river, and 
tracking his still rapid course through the air. 

•• rii let 'em see whati think of 'em," said Dick coolly, as 
he turned his head. 

It was now gray twilight. The mists of coming night were 
weaving a thin curtain over the rich surrounding landscape. 
All the sounds and hum of that delicious hour were heard, 
broken only by the regular clatter of the horses' hoofs. Tired 
of shouting, the chasers now kept on their way in deep silence; 
each man held his breath, and plunged his spurs, rowel deep, 
into his horse ; but the animals were already at the top of their 
speed, and incapable of greater exertion. Paterson, who was 
a hard rider, and perhaps a thought better mounted, kept ihe 
lead ; the rest followed as they might. 
' Had it been undisturbed by the rush of the cavalcade, the 
scene wo'uld have been still soothing. Overhead a cloud of 
Tooks were wtngin]g their garrulous flight to the ancestral ave- 
nue of an ancient mansion to the right>*the bat was on the 
wing — ^the distant lowering of a herd of kine saluted the ear 
at intervals — the blithe whistle of the rustic herdsman, and 
the merry chime of. waggon bells rang pleasantly from afar. 

But these cheerful sounds, which make the still twilight 
hour delightful, were lost in the tramp of the horsemen, now 
three abreast. The hind fled to the hedge for shelter; and 
the waggoner pricked up his ears, ana fancied he heard 
the distant rumbling of an earthquake. 

On rush the pack, whipping, spurring, tugging for very life. 
Again they gave voice, in hopes the waggoner might succeed 
in stopping the fugitive ; but Dick was already by his side. 
•• Harkee, my tulip," cried he, taking the pipe from his mouth 
as he passed. •* Tell my friends, behind; they will hesyusC- 
me at York." 

•• What did he say !" asked Paterson. 

**,That you'll find him at York," said the waggoner. 

•• At York !" echoed Coates, in amaze. 

Turpin was now out of sight, and although our trio flogged 
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with miffht and main, they conld never catch a glimpse of 
"him until; within a short distance of Ware, they beheld him 
at the door o/ a little public-house, standing with his bridle 
in his hattd, coolly, quaffing a tankard. No sooner, however, 
were they in sight, than Dick vaulted into the saddle, and rode 
off. > 

•* Devil seize you, Sir ! why didn't you stop him 1" ex- 
claimed Paterson, as he rode up. ** My horse is dead lame. 
I cannot go any farther. Do you know what a prize you have 
missed ? Do you know who that was ?" 

" No, Sir, I don't," said the publican ; '< but I know he 
gave his mare more ale than he took himself, and he has given 
me a guinea instead of a shilling. He*s a regular good un. 

** A good un,** said Paterson; it waS Turpin, the. famous 
highwayman. We are in pursuit of him. Have you any 
horses ? our cattle are all blown.*' 

** You'll find the post-house in the town, gentlemen. I'm 
sorry 1 can't accommodate you ; but 1 keeps no stabling. I 
wish you a very good evening. Sir." Saying which, the pub- 
lican retreated to his domicile. 

" That's a flash crib, I'll be bound," said PJterson* " III 
chalk you down, my friend, you may rely upon it. Thus far 
we're done, Mr. Coates ; bjit curse me if I ^ve it in. I'll 
follow him to the world's end first." 

" Ri^ht, Sir — right," said the Attorney. " A very proper 

spirit, Mr. Constable. You would be guilty of neglecting 

your duty, were you to act otherwise. We shall have a fine 

Inoon in "an hour — bright as day -to tho post-house — to the 

post house. 

Accordingly to the post house they went ; and, with as lit* 
tie delay as circumstances admitted, fresh backs being pro- 
cured, accompanied by a postillion, the party again pursued 
their onward course, encouraged to believe they were still in 
the right scent. 

Night had now spread her mantle over th^ earth ; still it 
was not wholly dark. A few stars Were twinkling in the 
deep, cloudless heavens, and a^early radiance in the eastern 
horizon, heralded the rising of the orb of night. A -gentle 
breeze was stirring — the dews of evening had already fallen — 
and the«air felt bland and dry. It was just the night one 
would have chosen for a ride, if one ever rode by choice at 
such an hour ; and to Turpin, whose chief excursions were 
conducted by night, it appeared little less than heavenly. 

Full of ardour and excitement, determined to execute what 
he had mentally undertaken, did Turpin hold on his solitary 
course. Everything was favourable to his project ; the roads 
were in admirable condition, his mare was in like order— sh e 
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was innred to hard work, had rested snfficiently in town to re* 
cover from the fatigae of her recent journey, afid had never 
been in more perfect training. *^ She has now got her wind 
in her," said Dicit — ** Pll see what she can do — hark away, 
lass — hark away ! I wish they could see her now," as h» 
felt her almost fly away with him. 

Encouraged by her qaaster's voice and hand, Black Bess 
started forward at a pace which few horses could have equalled 
and scarcely any have sustained so long. Even Dick, accus- 
tomed as he was to her magnificent action, felt electrified at 
the speed with which he was borne along. '* Bravo— Bravo!** 
shouted he, " hark away, Bess." 

The deep and solemn woods through which they were 
rushing, rang with his shouts, and the sharp rattle of, Bess's 
hoofs ; and thus he held his way, while, in the words of the 
ballad, 

Fled past, on right and left, how fast. 

Each forest, grove, and bower; 
On right and len, fled past, how fast, 

Each city, town, and tower. 



CHAPTER V. 

Hiimh— hurrah— avoid the vmy of the avenfpng Childe, 
His hone is swift, as sands that drift—an Arab of the wihL 

Lockhart, Spanith BaliatL 

Black Bess being undoubtedly the heroine of *^ book four," 
OUT readers will, perhaps, pardon our expatiating a little in 
this place, upon her birth, parentage, breeding, appearance, 
and attractions. And first as to her pedigree ; for in the horse, 
unlike the human species, ^^atu^e has strongly impressed the 
noble and ignoble caste ; he is the real aristocrat — and tli^ 
pure blood that flows in the veins of the gallant steed will be 
infallibly transmitted, if his mate be suitable, throughout all 
his line. Bess was no cock-tail — she was thdrough bred — she 
boasted blood in every bright and branching Tein^: — 

13* 
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If blood can give, nobility, 

A noble steed was she; 
Her sire was blood, and blood her daoif 

And all her pedigree. 

As to her pedigree. Her sire was a desert Arab, renowned 
in his day, and brought to this country by a wealthy traveller; 
her dam was an English Racer, coal black as her child. 
Bess united all the fire and gentleness, the strength and harr 
dihood, the abstinence, and endurance of fatigue of the one, 
With the spirit, and extraordinary fleetness of the other. 
How Turpin became possessed of her, is of little conse* 

auence. We never heard that he paid a heavy price for her ; 
longh we doubt, if any sum would have induced- him to part 
with her. In colour, she was perfectly black, with a skin 
smooth on the surface as polished jet ; not a single white hair 
could be found in her satin coat. In make she was magnifi- 
cent. Every point was perfect, beautiful, compact; modelled, 
in little, for strength and speed. Arched was her neck, as 
that of the swan ; clean and fine were her lower limbs, as 
those of the gazelle ; round, and sound as a drum was her 
carcase, and as broad as a cloth-yard shaft her width of chest. 
Her's were the ^^pulchr€B clunes^ breve caputs ardtiaque cer^ 
vix,^^ of the Roman bard. There was no redundancy of flesh, 
'tis true ; her flanks might, to please some tastes, have been 
rounder, and her shoulder fuller ; but look at the nerve and 
sinew, palpable through the veined limbs ! She was built 
more for strength ana beauty, and yet she was beautiful. 
Look at that elegant little head — those thin tapering ears, 
closely placed together, that broad snorting nostril which 
seems to snuff the gale with disdain — that eye, glowing and 
large as the diamond of Giamschid ! — Is she not beautiful ? 
Behold her paces t how ffracefully Bhe moves! She is off! — 
no eagle on the wing could skim the air more swiftly. — Is she 
not magnificent 1 As to her temper, the lamb is not more 
gentle. A child might have guided her. ' 

But hark back to Dick Turpin. We left him rattling along 
in superb style, and in the highest possible glee. He could 
not, in fact, be otherwise than exhilarated ; nothing being so 
widely intoxicating as a mad gallop. We seem to start out 
of ourselves — to be endued, for the time, with new energies 
— our thoughts take wings rapid as our steed — we feel as if 
his fleetness and boundless impulses were for the moment our 
own. W'e laugh — we exult — we shout for very joy. We 
cry out with Mephistopheles, but in anything but a Sardonic 
mood, *' What i enjoy with spirit, is it the less my own on 
that account ! If I can pay for six horses, are not their pow- 
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ers mine — I drive alonff, aod am a proper man, as if I bad 
fonr-and-twenty le^." Iliese were Turpin'# sentiments 
precisely f — ^ve him four legs and a wide plain, and he need- 
ed no IVfephistopheles to bid him ride to tiie devil, as fast as 
his nag could carry him. Away^away ! — the road is level—- 
the path Is clear — press on, thou gallant steed, no obstacle is 
in thy way ! — ^and lo ! — the moon breaks forth ; her silvery 
light is thrown over the woody landscape. Dark shadows 
are cast athwart the road'— and the flying figures of thy rider 
and thyself are traced, like giant phantoms, in the dust ! 

Away— away— our breath is gone in keeping up this tre- 
mendous run — yet Dick Turpin has not lost his wind, for we 
hear his cheering cry— hark ! he sings. The reader will bear 
in mind that Oliver, means the moon — to whiddle is to 
blab! 

OLIVER WHIDDLE^. 

Oliver whiddles! — ^the tattler oldf 
Tellingwhat best had been left untold; 
Oliver ne'er was a friend of mine; 
All glimaf* I hate that so brightly shine. 
. Give me a night black as hell— 4ind then 
See what I'll show to you, my merry men. 

Oliver whiddles! — who cares — ^who cares 
If down upon us he peers and stares^ 
Mind him who will! with his great white &uce. 
Boldly I'll ride by his glim to the chase; 
Give him a ROwhmd, and loudly as ever 
Shout, as I show myself, *' Stand and deliver! 
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*' Egad," soliloquized Dick, as he concluded his song, 
looking up at the moon, ** old NolPs no bad fellow either. 
I wouldnH be 'without his white face to-night, for a trifle. 
He's as good as a lamp to guide one, and let Bess only hold 
on as she goes now, and IMldo it with ease. Softly, wench — 
softly-^ost not see it's a hill we're rising. The devil's in 
the mare, she cares for nothing." And as they ascended 
the hill, Dick's voice once more awoke the echoes of the 
night. 

A gang of robbers then, 

Myself did entertsiin, 
Notorious Highwa^en 

Who did like princes reign. 

* Lights. 
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We'd rob, we'-d laugfa, we*d joke, 
And revel night and day. 

But now the knot of us is broke, 
'Tb I that leads the way.* 
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Poor Will Da?ie8 !'* sighed Dick. 

But haying run my race ' 

I now at last do see. 
In shame and sad disgrace 

My liie will ended be. 
I took delight to rob 

And rifle rich and poor. 
But now my friend Old Mobf 

I ne'er shall see thee more. 

*' And what matters it," exclaimed Dick, " if it were so % 
Would Old Mob regret him 1 not he — ^he was a -rusty old 
cove, who cared not a rush for any one bat himself. Why 
not die without whimpering then 1 But 'pshaw I what am I 
thinking about? Will Da vies never felt in that fashion. 
He was no faint heart — he was a blade of steel. Well, what- 
ever comes and goes,, I suppose one day it will be with me 
like all the rest of *em ; and, I trust, whenever the chanter 
culls:^ and last speech scribblers get hold of me, they'll at 
least not put such cursed stuff as that into my mouth ; but 
make me speak as I ever felt, like a man who never either 
feared death, or turned his back upon his friend. In the 
meantime I'll give them something to talk about. This ride 
of mine shall ring in their ears long after I'm done for — put 
to bed with a mattock, and tacked up with a spade. 

And when I'm gone, boys, each huntsman shall say. 
None rode like Dick Turpin, so far in a day. 

* From an old ballad in the British Museum,^ entitled T^he 
'golden Farmer'a last Farewell. Will Davles, the Golden 
Farmer, was hanged in Fleet Street, in 1690, and afterwards 
gibbeted on Bagshot Heath, where a public house bearing his 
name now stands. 

f Old Mob, alias Thomas Simpson, a well known Highway- 
man of the time, whose feats are ihej not chronicled by Chablvs 
1Vhitehei.i), and to be had at the sign of the Taurusy in Holies 
Street? Why, enpassmUf may we ask, did Mr. Whitbhki.ii 

five us none of the song^ relating to these worthies? Surely 
e could not have known of their existence. 

# Ballad-mongers. 
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" And thou, tooj brave ^ess ! — thy name shall be linked 
with mine, and we'll go down to posterity tasether; and 
what,'' added he despondingly, *' if it shoukl m too much 
for thee ? what i f b ut no matter. Better die now, while I 
am with thee, than fall into the knacker's hands. Better die 
now, with all thy honours upon thy head, than drag out thy 
old age at the sand cart. Hark-forward, lass — ^hark-forward !'' 

By what peculiar instinct is it that this noble animal, the 
horse, will at once perceive the slightest change in his mas- 
ter's physical temperament, and allow himself so to be in- 
fluenced by it, that according as his master's spirits fluctuate, 
will his own energies rise and fall, waveiing 

From walk to trot — ^from canter to full speed ? 

How is it, we ask of those more intimately acquainted with 
the metaphysics of the huoyhnymn than we pretend to be — 
do the saddle or the rein convey, like metallic tractors, vi- 
brations of the spirit betwixt the twol We know not — but 
this much is certain, that no servant partakes so much of the 
character of his master as the horse. The horse, we are 
wont to ride, becomes a portion of ourselves. He thinks and 
feels with us. As we are lively, he is sprightly — as we are 
depressed, his courage droops. In proof of this, let the reader 
see what horses some men make — Tnake we say, because in 
such hands their character is wholly altered. Partakiug, in a 
measure, of the courage and the firmness of the hand that 
guides them, and of the resolution of the frame that sways 
Uiem— what their rider wills they do, or strive to do. When 
that governing power is relaxed, their energies are relaxed 
likewise ; and their fine sensibilities supply them with an 
instant knowledge of the disposition and capacity of the rider. 
A gift of the gods is the gallant steed, which like tmy other 
fticulty we possess, to use or to abuse — ^to command or to ne- 
glect — crests with ourselves : he is the best general test of our 
own self-government. 

Black Bess's action amply verified what we have just asr 
serted; for during Turpm's momentary despondency, her 
space was perceptibly diminished and her force retarded ; but 
as he revived, she rallied instantly, and seized apparently with 
a kindred enthusiasm, snorted joyously, as she recovered her 
speed. Now was it that her hereditary endurance told that 
the child of the desert had showed herself the. ofiTspring of tiie 
hardy loins from whence she sprung. Full fifty mfles had 
she sped, yet she showed no symptom of distress. If pos- 
sible, she appeared fresher than when she started. She had 
breathed — ^her limbs were suppler — ^her actions freer^-«asier — 
lighter. Her 8ire» who, upon, his trackless wilds could have 
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outstripped the pestilent Simoom, with throat unslaked, and 
hunger un«||pea8ed— could thrice have seen the scorching sun 
go down— had not greater power of endurance. His vigour 
Vfaa her heritage. Her dam, who upon the velvet sod was ckf 
almost unapproachable swiftness, and who had often brought^ 
her owner ^Iden assurance of her worth, could scarce have 
kept pace with her, and would have sunk under a third of her 
fatigue. But Bess was a paragon. We ne*er shall look upon 
her like again, unless we can prevail upon some Bedouin 
Chief to present us with a brood mare, and. then the racing 
world shall see what a breed we will introduce into this 
^ country. £clipse, Childers, or Hambletonian, shall be nothing 
to our colts, and even the rail-road slow travelling compart 
with the speed of our new nags. 

But to return to Bess, or rather to go along with her, (or 
there is no halting now ; we are going at the rate of twenty 
knots an hour— Hsailing before the wind ; and you must either 
keep pace with us, or drop astern, Reader ! — Bess is now 
in her speed, and^ Dick happy. Happy ! — ^he is enraptured — 
maddened — ^furioqs — intoxicated as with wine. Pshaw ! wine 
could never throw him into such a burning delirhim. Its 
choicest juices have no inspiration like this. Its fumes are 
slow and heady. This is ethereal, transporting. His blood 
spins through nis veins — winds round his heart — amounts to 
his brain. Away — away ! He is wild with joy. Hall, cot, 
tree, tower, glade, mead, waste, or woodland, are seen, passed, 
left behind, and vanish as in a dream. Motion is scarce per* 
ceptible-4t is impetus — ^propulsion. The horse and her ridei 
are driven forward, as it were, by self-accelerated speed. A 
hamlet is visible in the moonlight It is scarce discovered, ere 
the flints sparkle beneath the mare's hoofs. A moment's 
clatter upon the stones, and it is left behind. Again, it is the 
silent, smiling country. Now they are buried in the darkness 
of woods — ^now sweeping along on the wide plain — ^now 
clearing the unopen^ toll-bar — ^now trampling over the hol- 
low sounding bridge, their shadows momently reflected in the 
placid mirror of the stream — ^now scaling the hill side a 
thought more slowly — ^now plunging, as the horses of Phoebus 
into the ocean, down its precipitous tides. 

The limits of two shires are already past. They are within 
the confines of a third. They have entered the merry county 
of Hiintingdon — ^they have surmounted the gentle hill that 
slips into (^manchester. They are by the banks of the rapid 
Ouse — the bridge is past, and as Turpin rode through the 
deserted streets of Huntingdon, he heard the eleventh hour 
firiven from the iron tongue of Saint Mary's spire. In four 
hours (it was about seven when he had started.) Dick had 
accomplished full sixty miles ! 
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Afsw reeling topers in the streets saw the horseman flit 
past, and one or two windows were thrown open ; but peeping 
Tom of Coventry would have had small chance of beholding . 
the nnveiled beauties of Queen Godiva^had she ridden at the 
rale of Dick Turpin. He was gone, like a meteor, almost a» 
«oon as he appeared. 

Huntingdon is led behind, and he is once more surrounded 
by dew-gemmed hedges and silent slumbering trees ; broad 
meadows or pasture land, with drowsy cattle, or low bleating 
sheep, lie on either side ; but what to Turpin, at that mo- 
ment, is nature, animate or inanimate "K He thinks only of his 
mare — his future fame. None are by to see him nde — ^no 
stimulating plaudits ring in his ears — ^no thousand hands are 
clapping — ^no thousand voices huzzaing — no handkerchiefs are 
waved — no necks strained — ^no bright eyes rain down their 
influence upon him~*-no eagle orbs watch his motions — no 
bells are rung — ^no cup awaits his achievement — no sweep- 
stakes — ^no plate. But it will be renown — everlasting re- 
nown : it will be fame, which will not die with him — ^which 
will keep his reputation, albeit a tarnished one, still in the 
mouths of men. He wants all these adventitious excitements, 
but he has that within which is a ^eater excitement than all 
these. He is conscious that he is doing a deed to live by. If not 
riding for life; that he is riding for immortality : and as the 
hero may perchance feel (for even a highwayman may feel 
like a hero,) when he willingly throws away his existence in 
the hope of earning a glorious name, Tv^rpin cared not what 
might befall himself, so he could proudly signalize himself as 
the first of his land. 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

What need had he of spectators 1 The eye of posterity was 
upon him ; he felt the influence of that Ai^us glance which 
bas made many a poor wight spur on his Pegasus with not half 
so good a chahce of reaching the goal as Dick Turpin. Mul- 
titudes, yet unborn, he knew, would hear, and laud his deeds. 
He trembled with excitement, and Bess trembled under him. 
But the emotion was transient — on, on they fly : the torrent 
leaping from the crag — the bolt from the bow — ^the air-cleaving 
eagle — ^thoughts themselves, are scarce more winged in their 
fli^t! 

The night had liitherto been balmy and beautiful, with a 
bright array of stars, and a golden harvest moon, which seem- 
ed to diflusa even warmth with its radiance ; but now Turpin 
was approaching the region of ibg and fen, and lie began to 
feel the influence of that dank atihosphere. The intersecting 
dykes — ^yawners — gullies— or whatever they are called, began 
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to eend ibrth their stoamiii^ vapours, and chilled the soft and 
wholesome air, obscuring uie void, and in some instances as it' 
were, choking up the road itself with vapour. But fog or fen 
was the same to Bess, her hoofs rattled merrily along me road, 
and she burst from a cloud, like £ous at the break of dawn. 

It was upon this'occasion, that travelling through a fog of 
this kind, the moment they emerged fW)m its dense canopy, 
they burst upon the Vork stage.*^ It was not an uncommon 
thing for the coach to be stopped ; and so furious was the ca- 
reer of our highwayman, that the man involuntarily drew up 
his horses. Turpin had also to draw in his rein, a task of no 
little difficulty, as charging a huge lumbering coach, with its 
Aill 'complement of passengers, was more than even Bess 
could accomplish. The moon shone bright on Turpin and hia 
mare. He was unmasked, and his features distinctly visible. 
An exclamation was uttered by a gentleman on the box, who 
it appeared instantly recognised him. 

" Pull up — draw your horses across the road," cried the 
gentleman-*that*s Dick Turpin, the -highwayman. His cap- 
ture would be worth three hundred pounds to you,** added he, 
addressing the coachman, ** and is of equal importance to me. 
Stand !*' uiouted he, presenting a cocked pistol. 

This resolution of the gentleman was not apparently a^ree* 
able, either to the coachman or the majority of the passengers 
-^the natne of Turpin acting like magic upon them. One man 
jumped off behind, and was with difficulty afterwards recover- 
ed, having tumbled into a deep ditch at the road side. An old 
gentleman with a cotton nightcap, who had popped out his 
head to swear at the coachman, drew it suddenly in. A fkint 
scream in a female key issued from within, and there- was a 
considerable hubbub on the roof. Amongst ether ominous 

* The following Notice is copied from an old affiehe^ still pre- 
served in the Coffee Room of the Black Swan, at York: — "York. 
Four Days ! Stage Coach, begins on Friday, the 18th of Mprtlf 
1706. All that are desirous to pass from London to York, or 
from York to London, or any other place on that rosid, let them 
repair to the Black Swan, m Holbom, in London, or to the 
Black Swan, in Coney-street, in York. At both which places 
they may be received in a Stage Coach, every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, which perrorms the whole journey in four 
days (if €k)d permits;) and sets off at five in the morning*. 
And returns from York to Stamford in two days, and from 
Stamford, by Huntingdon, in two days more. And the like 
stag-es in their return. Allowing each passenger fourteen 
pounds weight, and all above three-pence per pound. Per- 
formed by Benjamin Kingman, Henry Harrison, and Walter 
Baynes. 
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sounds, the euBjd was hoard to click his long hone pistols* 
*^ Stop the York fouMav sta^ li" said he, forcing his smoky 
. Toice through a world of throat-embracing shawl ; ** the fastest 
coach in the kingdom : vos ever sich atrocity heard of? ] say 
Joe, keep them ere leaders steady^^^we shall all be in tfaie 
ditch. Don't you see where the hind wheels are? Who-r- 
whoop, I say.'* 

The gentleman on the box now discharsfed his pistol, and 
the conntfdcm within was redoubled-. The white nightpcop was 
popped out like a rabbit's head, and as quickly popped back, 
on hearing the highwaymaR's vo^e. Owing to the plunging 
of the horses, the gentleinan had missed his aim. 

Prepared for such emergencies as the present, and seldom 
at any time taken aback, Dick received the fire without flinch^ 
ing. He then lashed the horses out of his course, and rode 
opi, pistol in hand, to the gentleman who had fired. ^ Major 
Mowbray," said he, in a stern tone, *^ I know you. I meant 
not either to assault you or these gentlemen'— yet you have at- 
tempted my life, Sir, a second time. But you are now in my 
power, and by hell, if you do not answer the questions I put 
to you, nothing earthly shall save you." 

*'if you ask aught I may not answer, fire !" said the Major ; 
*♦ I will never ask life from such as you." 

** Have you seen aught of Sir Luke Rookwood V* asked 
Dick. 

" The villain you mean is not yet secured," replied the Ma- 
jor, " but we have traces of him. 'Tis with the view of pro- 
curing more efficient assistance tiiat I ride to town." 

•* They have not met then since 1" said Dick, carelessly. 

** Met ! Whom do you mean 1'! 

" Your sister and Sir Luke," said Dick. 

** My sister meet him !" cried the Maior, angrily—" think 
you he dare diow himself at Rookwood V' 

'*Ho — ho!" laughed Dick — "she is at Rookwood then? 
A thousands thanks, Major — ^good-ni^ht to you, gentlemen." 

"Take that with jrou, and remember the guard," cried the 
JahitOTy who, unable to take aim from where he sat, had crept, 
along the coach reof^ and discharged thence one of his lairge 
horse pistols at what he took to be the highwayman's head, but 
which, luckily for Dick, was his hat, which he raised to salute 
the passengers. 

** Remember you/' said Dick, coolly replacing his perforated, 
beaver on his brow, "you may rely upon it, my fine fellow, 
ru not forget you, the next time we meet" 

And off he went like the breath of the whirlwind. 

Vol. n. 13 
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CHAPTER VL 

O'er man and mooi^o'irr hoh and hiU, 

Hi* tmek the ateody UoodhonndB 
0*er moM and moq& unwearied still. 

The furioafl Ean jtursuea the chaae. 

Tfte Wild Uunttmart, 

W« will now make inquiries after Mn Coates and his porter, 
of whom both we and Dick Turpin have for some time lost 
sight. With muibated ardour did the vindietive man of la w 
and his myrmidons press forward. A tacit compact seemed 
to have been entered into between the highwaymen and \aa 

gursuers, that he was to fly while they were to rollow. Like 
Ipodhounds, they kept steadily upon his trail, nor were they 
so far behind as Dic.k imagined. At each post house they 
passed, they obtained fresh horses, and, while these were 
saddling, a post-boy was dispatched en courier to order relays 
at the next station. In this manner they jHxxjeeded after the 
first stoppage without interruption. . Horses were in waiting 
for them, as they, "bloody with spurring, fiery hot witS 
haste," and their jaded hacks arrived. Turpin had been 
Heard or seen in all quarters. Turnpike men — waggoners, 
carters, , trampers, all had seen him. Besides, strange as it 
may sound, they placed some faith in his word. York they 
believed would be his destination. 

At leng^li ^^ coach which. Dick had encountered, hove in 
ught Inere was another stoppage and another hubbub. 
The old gentleman's nightcap was again manifested, and 
suffered a sudden occultation, as upon the former occasion. 
The post-boy, who was in advance, had halted, and given up 
his horse to Major Mowbray, who exchanged his seat on the 
box for one on the saddle, deeming it more expedient, after 
his interview with Turpin, to return to Rookwood, rather 
than to proceed to town. The post-boy was placed behind 
Coates, as bein^ the lightest weight ; and, thus reinforced, 
the party pushed forwaitl as rapidly as heretofore. 
« Eighty and odd miles had now been traversed — ^the boundary 
of another county, Northampton, passed ; yet no rest, no re- 
spite, had Dick Turpin or his unflinching mare enjoyed. But 
here he deemed it fitting to make a brief hah. 

Bordering the beautiful domains of Burleigh house, stood a 
little retired hostelrie of some antiquity, which bore the great 
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LdTd Treasurer's arms. With this house Dick wair npt al- 
together unacquainted. The fed who acted as ostler was 
known to him. It was* now midnight, but a bright and beam- 
ing night. To the door of the stable then did Dick ride, 
and knocke^d in a peculiar manner. Reconnoitering Dick 
through a broken pane of glass in the lintel, and apparently 
satined with his scrutiny, the lad thrust forth a head of hair 
as i\dl of straw as mad Tom's is represented to be upon the 
sta|fe. A chuckle of welcome followed his sleepy- salutation. 
" Glad to see ywi, Captain Turpin," said he, •* can I do any 
thing for you V* 

*< Get a couple of bottles of brandy, and a beef-steak,'' said 
0ick. 

" As to th^ brandy, you can. hdve that in a jiffy — ^but the 
steak, Lord love *ye, the old ooman won't stand it at this 
time ; but there's a cold round, mayhap a slice of that might 
do— or a knuckle of ham 1" 

" D— n your knuckles, Ralph," Cried Dick, " have you any 
ra^ meat in th6 house ?" 

" Ra^V meat !" echoed Ralph, in surprise, ** oh, yes, there's 
a rare rump of beef, you can have a cut off that if you like." 

" That's the thing I want," said Dick ungirthiug hie maro; 
« give me the scraper — ^Ihere — I can get a whisp of straw 
from your head— ^now nm aaid get the brandy — ^better bring 
three bottles — ^uncork 'em, and let me have half a pail of 
water to mix with the spirit" 

**A pail full of brandy and water to wash down a raw 
steak— my eyes !" exclaimed iftalph, opening wide his sleepy 
peepers, adding, as he went about the execution of, his task, 
" I always thought, them Rum-padders, as they calls them- 
selves, rum fellows, but now I'm sartin sure on it.*^ 

The most sedulous groom could not have bestowed more 
attention upon the horse of his heart, than Dick Turpin now 
paid to his mare. He scraped, chafed, and dried her, sounded 
each muscle, traced each sinew, pulled her ears, examined 
the state of her feet, and, ascertaining that **her withers 
were unwrung," iinally washed her from head to foot in the 
diluted spirit ; nof however before he had conveyed a thimble- 
ful of the liquid to his own parched throat, and replenished 
what FaJstaff calls a *< pocket pistol" which he had about 
him. While Ralph was engaged in rubbing her down after 
her bath, Dick occupied himself, not in dressing the raw 
steak in the manner the stable boy had anticipated, but in 
rolling it round the bit of his bridle. 

«' Sie will now go as long as there's breath in her body," 
said he, putting the fiesh-covered iron within her mouth. 

The saddle being once more replaced, after champing a 
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moment or two at the bit, BesB began to snort, and pftw liie 
earth, as if impatient of delay; and, acquainted as he was with 
her indomitable spirit and power, her condition was a surprise 
even to Dick himself. Her vigour seemed inexhaustible, her 
vivacity was not a whit diminished, but as she was led into 
the open space, her step was as light and free as when she 
started on her ride, and her sense of sound as quick as ever* 
Suddenly she pricked her ears, and uttered a low neigh. A 
dull tramp.was audible. 

** Ha !'* exclaimed Dick, springing into bin saddle, *' they 
come." 

** Who come, Captain?" asked Ralph. 

**The road takes a turn here — don't iti'' asked Dick» 
'* sweeps round to the right — by the plantations in the hol- 
low I" 

" Ay — aj — Captain," answered Ralph, ** It's plain you 
knows the ground." 

<' What lies behind yon shed 1" 

'' A stiff fence. Captain — a regUar rasper — ^beyond that a 
hill side steep as a boose — no oss as was ever shoed can go 
down it." 

«» Indeed !" laughed Dick, 

A loud halloo from Major Mowbray, who seemed advancing 
upon the wings of the wind, told Dick that he was discover- 
ed. The Major was a Superb horseman, and took the lead of 
his party. Striking his spurs deeply into his horse, and 
giving him bridle enough, the Major seemed to shoot for- 
wards like a shell through the air. The Burleigh Arms re- 
tired some hundred yar^is from the road, the space in front 
being occupied by a neat garden, with low clipped hedges. 
No tall timber intervened between Dick and his pursuers, so 
Hiat the motions of both parties were visible to each other. 
Dick saw in an instant that if he now started, he should 
come into collision with the Major exactly at the angle of 
the road, and he was by no means desirous of hazarding 
such a rencontre. He looked wistfully back at the double 
fence. 

^ Come into the stable — quick, Captain, qi|iek," exclaimed 
Ralph. 

**The stable ? — ^" echoed Dick, hesitating. 

^ Ay, the stable— it's your only chance. Don't you gee 
he's turning the corner, and they are all coming — quick. Sir* 
quick." 

Dick, lowering his head, rode into the tenement, the door 
of which was most unceremoniously slapped in the Major's 
face, and bolted on the other side. 

«« Villain *'' cried Major Mowbray, thundering at the door.' 
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*• Come fbtth — yon are now fallrly trapped at last — caught 
like the woodcock in your own springe. We have you — open 
the door, I say, and save us the trouble of forcing it Yon 
bannot escape ti8« We' Will barn the building down, but we'll 
have you." 

" What do yon want, meastert" cried Ralph, from the lin-' 
tel, whence he reconnoitfad the Major, and kept the door fast. 
•* You're clean mistaken — there be no one here." 

** We'll soon see that," said Faterson, who had now ar^ 
lived ; and, leapin? from his horse, the chief constable took a 
short run, 10 give nimself impetus, and with his -foot burst 
open the door. This being accomplished, in dashed the Ma- 
jor and Paterson, but the stable was vacant. A door was 
open at the back. They rushed to it. The sharply sloping 
sides of a hill slipped abruptly downwards, within a yard of 
the door. It was a perirous descent to the horseman, yet the 
print of a horse's heels were visible in the dislodged turf, and 
scattered soil. • 

** Confusion !" cried the Major, " he has escaped us." 

** He is yonder," said Paterson, pointing out Turpin moving 
swiftly through the steaming meadow. **See, he makes 
again for the road — he clears the fence. A regular throw he 
has given us by ." • 

"Nobly done, by heaven!" cried the Major: " With all 
his faults, I honour the fellow's courage, and admire his 
prowess. He's already ridden to-night, as I believe never 
man rode before. I would not have ventured to slide down 
that wallf for it's nothing else, with the enemy at my heels. 
What say you, gentlemen 1 have you had enough — ^shall we 
let him go, or 1" 

*' As far as the chase goes, I don't care if we bring- the 
matter to a conclusion," said Titus. I don't think, as it is, 
that I shall have a >a/e to sit off this week to come. I've 
lost leather most confoundedly." 

"What says Mr. CoatesV asked Paterson. '*I look to 
him.'* 

'* Then mount, and off," cried Coates, " public duty re- 
quires that we slionld take him." 

" And private pique,^^ returned the Major. ** No matter— 
the end is the same — justice shall be satisfied. To your 
steed Sj my merry men all. Hark, and away." 

Once more upon the move, Titus forgot his distress, and ad- 
dressed himself to the attorney, b^ whose side he rode. 

" What place is that we're coming to ?" asked he, pointing 
to a cluster of moonlit spires belonging to a town which they 
were rapidly approaching. 

<* Stamford," replied Coates. 
. 13* 
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** Stamford !*' echoed Titus ; *' by the powers then, we're 
ridden a matter of ninety miles^ Why the great deeds of Red* 
mond 0*HanIon were nothinsr to this* 1*11 remember ii to mj 
dyingr day, and with reason,^' added he, slightly altering his 
position on the saddle. 

** And who was Redmond O'Hanlon?*' inquired Coates^ 
desirous of keeping Titus in good humour. 

" A famous Rapparee, or Tory,'' replied the Irishman* 
*' Just such another as DiTsk Turpin, though not quite such a 
desperate fellow on horseback. But talking about Tories, did 
I never sin? you a song I made in praise of 'em 1" 

** Never, said Coates. ** I should like, of all thin^, to 
hear it Might I ask the favour now. You caB;give it an 
excellent running accompaniment to your Umdra-tory strain. 

**I shan't do it justice, I'm afraid,'' said Titus, still winc- 
ing in his seat; '* but, however, to please you, I'll do my 
best ;" and with lusty lungs, that drowned even the rattle of 
their horses, TLtns sang as follows: — ^to the tune of the Orovem 
ofthePooL 

THE RAPPAREES. 

Let the Englishman boast of his. Turpins and Shepherds, ba 

cocks of the walk. 
His Mulsacks, and Cheneys, and Swiftnecks*— 4t's all bothera* 

tion and talk; 
Compared with the robbers of Ireland, they don't come withiit 

half a mile, 
There never were yet any rascals, like those of my own native 

isle. 

First and foremost comes Rsdmoitd O'Haitxov, allowed the 

first thief of the world,f 
That o'er the broad province of Ulster, the Rapparee banner 

unfurled; 
Och! he was an elegit fellow, as ever you saw in your life. 
At' fingering the blunderbuss trigger, or handling the throat-^ 

cutting knife. 

And then such a dare devil squadron as that which composed 

Redmond's tailj 
Heel, Mactigh, Jack Reilly, Shan Bemagh, Phil Gallog^, and 

Arthur O'Neal; 

< 

• A trio of famoofl high Tobygloaks ; Sviftneck was a captain of Irith dn- 
gnHms bf ^* ^^ 

t Scdthond (yHanUn was the Rob Roy of Ivelaod, and his adTOitiiMa, many 
of which are exceedingly curious, would furnish m rich vMUeriai* for tlie n^ 
relist, as they hame already dooe for the faaUad aMOfem: saineorthiem ttre, how- 
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Shure never were any boys like 'em, for rows, agitaHofh and 

sprees; 
Scarce a rep did they leave in the country, and hence they 

were called i^c^parees.' 

Next comes Powxr the great Toryf of Monster, a gentleman 

bom every inch. 
And strong Jack Macphebsok of Leinater, a horse-shoe who 

broke at a pinch; . 
The last was a fellow so Uvefyf not death e'en his courage could 

damp. 
For as he was led to the gtdlows, he played his own < march to 

the camp.'t 

Passt F1.BVIVG, Dick Balt, and MBi.Hoiri, I think, are the 

next on my list. 
All adepts in the beautiful science of giving a pocket a twist; 

ever iolBeiently wcU aMmited in « pleMant Hnle tome, published mt BdfiMt, 

entitled The History of the Rapparee*^ from whic^ we shall hare hereafter 

occasion to quotei We are also in possession of a fonend discourse preached at 

the obsequies of the ** noble and renowned** Henry St. John, E^q. who was un- 

Ibrtunately IdUed by the Torie*—\n the induction to which we find some allusioM 

to Redmond. After describing the thriring conditimi of the North of Ireland, 

■bout 1680, the Rev. Lawrence Power, the author of the sermon, says, ** One 

mischief there WM, which indeed in a great measure destroyed all, and that was, 

a pack of insolent bloody outlaws, whom they here call Tor^* These had so 

rivetted thcraselres in these parts, what by the interest they had among the na« 

tites, and some English too, to their shame be it opoken^ that they exercise a 

kind of sqiarate sorereignty in three or four counties in Ac North of Ireland. 

Redmond O^Hanlon is their chief, and has been these many years ; a cunning, 

dangerooB fellow, who, though proclaimed an outlaw with the rest of his crew, 

snd sums of money set upon their heads, yet he leigns ftill, and keeps all in sub- 

jeetion, so ftr, that His credibly reported he rmoe* more In a year by eontribu- 

tion m4a^mode de Prance, than the King** hand taxes and Chimney money 

eome t«, and thefeby is enabled to bribe clerks and officers, if not their masters! 

and makes altioo much truckle to hhn." Agitation, it seems, wv not con- 

fined to our day— but the ** finest country in the world** has been and erer will 

be the same. The old game is played under a new colom^-the only difference 

is, that had Redmond lived in our time, he would in all probability, not only 

have pillaged a county, but represented it in Parliament. The spirit of the 

Rapparee is still bniad— though we fear there is little of the Tsry left about it. 

IVe recommend this note to the serious consideration of the declaimers against 

the snfRnngT of the •* six millions.** 

* Here Titus was sfightly in error ; he mistook the cause for the ^fftet. 
** They were called Rapparees,** Mr. Malone says, ** from being armed with a 
half pike, called by the Irish a ra/>«ry.**— To</c/*# Johnson, 

t Tory, so called from the Irish wwd Tories, pre me your Bioney.— TocftT* 
Johnson, 

« 

t As he was carried to the gallows, Jack phiyed a fine tune of hi« own com- 
posing on the bagpipes, which retains the name of MacphenoD*s tune to this 
iaj^-History tfthe Rapparees. 
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Jvttnt Cabhack'^ must follow his letde^ mUd Pnmey who put 

in a huff. 
By dancing a hornpipe at Tyburn, and bothering' the hangman 

for snuff. 

There's pArt Liddt the curl-pate Tory, whose noddle was 

stuck on a spike, 
AndBiLi.T DsLAHsir the « Songster, *'f we never shall meet 

with his like; 
For his neck by a witch was anointed, and warranted safe by 

her charm, 
No hemp that was ever yet twisted, hiswonderfhl thiK>ttle could 

harro. 

And lastly there's Cabir ka Gainful, the handiest rogfue of 

them all, 
T¥ho only need whisper a word, and your ho^se will trot out of 

his stall; 
Your tit is not safe in your stable, though you or your groom 

should be near. 
And devil a bit in the paddock, if Cahib gets hould of his 

ear. 

* This »hnineIeM eondact of the Tory, we regret to say, had a precedent m 
the case of one Tom Cox, who, just before he was turned off, kieked Mr. Smith, 
the oi'dinary, and the hangman out of the cart. 

t *>* Notwithstanding he was so great a rogue, Defainey was a hendsome portly 
man, very diverting in company, and oouU behave himself before gentlemen 
rery agreeably. He had a political gentM (not altogethtr surprising in so ctninent 
a Tory,) and would hare made a great proficieney in learning if he had rightly 
applied his time, "lie composed several songs, and put tunes to them ; and by 
his skill in music liad gained the fhvour of some o£ the leading musieiana in the 
country, wh<f endeavoured to. get him reprieved.**— tf<we«ry of the Rapparcet, 
We have already given some account of Deluney, and of Cahir na Cappul, the 
i^lVhitperC' in our first volume. They were both indebted, we believe, to the 
same auUl woman fur their enchantments. The particulartf* of the Songster** 
^ecution are singular. When he was brouj^ht into court to receive sentence 
of death, the Judge told him that he was informed he should say * that thiTe 
was not a rope in Ireland sufficient to hang him. Bat,'sajs he, * 1*11 tr)' if 
Kilkenny can't afford one strong enough to do your business ; and if that will 
not do, you shall have another and another.* Then he ordered the Sheriff to 
choose a rope, and Delaney was ordt'red fur execution the next day. llie She. 
riff, having notice uf his muther*s boasting tliat no rope could hang her son, 
(and pursuant to the Judge's order,) provided two ropes, but Delaney broke 
them one after another. The Sheriff was then in a rage, and went for three 
bed-cords, which he platted fhree-fuld together, and they did hi* btuine**. Yet 
the Sheriff was afhiid he was not dead ; and in a passion, to make trial, stabbed 
htm with his sword in the sokw of his feet, and at last eut the ro|ie. After he 
was cut down his body was carried into the eourt-house, where it remained in 
the eofDn for two days, standing tip, till the Judge and all the spectators were 
fhlly satisfied that he was stiff and dead, and then pennissiun was g^ven to liia 
friends to remove the corpse and bury it. 

HUtory ffthe Rafiparen. 
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Then success to the Tories of Ireland, the generous^ the gal- 
lant, the gay. 

With them, the best Bumpada* of EngUnd.are not to be named 
the same day; / 

And were farther proof wantin^to idiow what precedence we 
take to our prigs, 

Becollect that our robbers are Torixs^ while those of your 
country are Wnies. 

Tyrconnel's song was barely completedt when they reached 
Stamford. Their first inquiry was for post-horses. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

« Dost fear ? The moon shines cksr; 

Dost fear to ride with me ? 
Hurmh ! hurrah— the dead can. ride V* 

«« Oh Wilfiam let them be ! 
See there, see there I what yonder swing*. 

And creaks, mid whistling rain ?" 
« Gibbet and steel, the aeeursed wheels 

A murderer in his chain.** 

mUiam arut Helen, 

1 

Dick Turpin meanwhile held bravely on his course. — Bess 
was neither strained by her gliding passage down the slippery 
hill side, nor shaken by larking the fence in the meadow. As 
Dick said, ** It took a devUtsh deal to take it out of her," On 
regaining the high road, she resumed her old pace, and once 
more they were distancing Timers swift chariot in its whirl- 
ine passageo'er the earth. Stamford, and the tongua of Lin- 
coln's fenny shire, upon which it is situated, are passed almost 
in a breath. Rutland is won, and past, and Lincolnshire once 
more entered. The road now verged within a bow-shot of 
that sporting Athens (Corinth, perhaps, we should say) Mel- 
ton Mowbray. Melton was then unknown to fame, but, as if in- 
spired by that furor venaticus which now inspires all who 
come within twenty miles of this Charybdis of the chase, Bess 
here let out in a style with which it would have puzzled the 

* Higb^Nmymeik 
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^beat L^i«e8temhir6^uii«*« bestpra^ to have k6pt peee. 'The 
spirit which she imbibed through the pores of her skin, and 
the juices of the ttteai she had champed, seemed to have com- 
municated preternatural excj^ment to her. Her pace was ab- 
solutely terrific— her eyebalFswete dilated, and glowed like 
flaming carbuncles ; while her widely distended nostril seem-- 
ed, in the cold fhoonshine, to snort forth smoke, as from a~ 
hidden fire. Fain would Turpin have controlled her; but, 
without bringing into play all his tremendous nerve, no checlc 
Could be griven her headlong course, and for once« and the 
only time In her submissive cafedr, Bess resolved to have her 
own way — and she had it. Like a sensible fellow, Dick con- 
ceded the point— There was something even of conjugal phi- 
losophy in his self-communion upon the occasion. ** E'en let 
her take her own way and be hanged to her, for an obstinate, 
self-willed jade as she is,^^ said he ; " now her back is up, 
there'll be no stopping her, I'm sure : she rattles away like a 
woman's tongue, and when that once begins, we all know 
what chance the curb has. Best to let her have it out, er 
rather to lend her a lift — 'twill be over the sooner. — ^Tantivy, 
lass — ^Tantivy ! I know whteh of us will tire first." 

We have before said, that the vehement excitement of con- 
tinued swift riding produces a paroxysm in the sensorium, 
amounting to delirium. Dick's blood was again on fire. He 
was first giddy, as after a deep draught of kindling spirit ; 
ibis passed on, but ifae spirit was still in his veins — the estro 
was working in his brain. All his ardour, his eagerness, his 
fury, returned — he rode like one insane, and his courser par- 
took of his frenzy. She bounded— -ebe leaped— she tore up 
the ground beneath her — ^while Dick gave vent to his exulta- 
tion in one wild prolonged halloo. More than half his race is 
run. He has triumphed over every difficulty. He will have 
no further occasion to halt. Bess carries her forage along with 
her. The course is straightforward-— success seems certain"— 
the goal already reached — the path of glory won. Another 
wild halloo, to which the echoing woods reply, and away — ! 
Away ! — away ! — thou matchless steed ! — ^yet brace fast thy 
sinews-^hold, hold thy breath, for alas the goal is not yet at« 
tained ! 

But forward — ^forward, on they go. 

High snorts ihh straining steed. 
Thick pants the rider's labouring breath, 

As headlong on they steed ! 

As the eddying currents sweep over its plaias in howling 
bleak December, did the pair pass over what remained of Lin- 
colnshire. Grantham is gone, and now more slowly are they 
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looking up the aacent of €roneTby hilU ^ piLth well kaown to 
TurpiR; where often, in by-gone nights, had many a pafee 
changed its owner. With that feeling of independenoe and 
eKhilaration which every one (eela, we believe, on haviog 
elimbed the hill side, Torgin turned to the gaae around. 
There was triumph in hie eye, but the triuaiph was checked 
as his glanee fell upon a gibbet near him to the right, on a. 
sound point of hill which is a landmark to the wide vale of 
Bel voir. Pressed as he was for time, Dick immediately 
-struck out of the road, and approached tiie spot where tt* 
stood. Two scarecrow objects, covered with tags and rusty 
links of diain, depended from the tree. A night crow scream- 
ing around the cafcasses, added to the hideous eflSect of Hhe 
scene. Nothing bu.t the living highwayman and his skeleton 
bredicen were visible upon. the soUtary spot. Around him was 
the lonesome waste of hill, o'erlooking the moonlit valley-— 
beneath his feet, a patdh of bare and lightning-blasted sod-^ 
above, the wan declining moon and skies, flaked with ghostly 
clouds — before him, the bleached bodies of the murd^ers, for 
such they were. 

^' Will this be my lot, I marvel V said Dick, looking up- 
wards with an involuntary shudder. 

'* Ay, marry, will it," cried a crouching figure, suddenly 
springing from beside a tuft of briars that skirted the blasted 
ground. 

Dick started in his saddle, while Bess reared and plunged, 
.at the sight of this Unexpected apparition. 

*^What, hoi thou devirs dam, Barbara, is it thou?'* ex- 
claimed Dick, re-assured npoh discovering that it was the gip- 
sy queea, and no spectre whom he beheld. ^ Stand still, 
Bess — stand, lass. What dost thou here, mother of darkness T 
'Art gathering mandrakes for thy poisonous messes, or pilfer- 
ing flesh from the dead ? Meddle not with their bones, or I 
will drive thee hence. What dost thou here, I say, old dam 
of the gibbet]" 

*' I come to die here !" replied Barbara, in a feeble tone, 
and throwing back her hood, she displayed feataures well nigh 
as ghastly as those of the skeletons above her. 

** Indeed," replied Dick. " You've made choice of a plea- 
sant spot, it must be owned. But you'll not die yet." 

" Knowest thou whoso these bodies are 1" said Barbara, 
j)ointing upwards. 

•• Two of thy race," replied Dick ; " right brethren of the 
blade." 

^ Two of my sons," cried Barbara ; " my twin children. I 
am come to lay my bones beneath their bones — my sepulchre 
shall be their sepulchre » my body feed the fowls of the air 
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«s their'B have fed tbem. And if ghosts can walk, weMl soour 
this heaUi together. I tell thee what, Dick Turpia,*' said the 
hag, drawing aa near to the highwayman, as Bess would per« 
mit her ; ^ dead men walk ana ride— ay, ride — ^there's a com- 
fort for thee. I've seen these do it. I have seen them flingr 
off their chains, and dance — ay, dance, with me — with their 
mother. No revels like dead men's reyels, Dick. I shall 
soon join 'em." 

** But you will not laj violent hands npon yourself, moth- 
er 1" said Dick, with difficulty mastering his tenor. 

*^ No," replied Barhara, in an altered tone. ** Bat I will 
let nature do her task— would she could do it more quickly, 
but such a life an mine won't go out without a long struggle. 
"What have I to live for now ? All are ffoue— ^e and her 
child J But what is this to thee % . Thou hast no child — ^And 
if thou hadst, thou couldst not feel like a lather — bat no mat- 
ter — I rave. Listen to me. I have crawled hither to die. — 
'Tis five days since I beheld thee, and daring that time, food 
has not passed these lips— 4ior aught of moistore, save Heav- 
en's dew, cooled this parched throat, nor shall they to the last. 
That time cannot be tar off--and now canst guess how I mean 
to diel — Begone, and leave me-— thy presence troubles me. I 
would breathe my last breath alone, with noae to witness the 
parting pang." 

<* I will not troable you more, mother," said Dick, taming 
his mare, ** nor will I ask your blessing." 

" My blessing !" scornfully ejaculated Barbara. " Thou 
shalt have it if Siou wilt, but thou wilt find it a curse. Stay 
— ^a thought strikes me. Whither goest thou ?" 

*^ To seek Sir Luke Rookwood," replied Dick ; *< know you 
aught of him t" 

«< Sir Luke Rookwood ! — ^thou seekest him — ^thou wonldst 
find him i" — screamed Barbara. 

^ 1 would," said Dick. 

«* And thou wilt find him," said Barbara — ** and that ere 
long. But I shall ne'er again behold him — ^would I could ! 
But I have a message for him— one of life and d6ath. Wilt 
thou convey it to him T' 

H I wU V' said Dick. 

** Swear by those bones to do so," cried Barbara, pointing 
with her skinny fingers to the gibbet ** That thou wilt do 
my bidding." 

'« I swear," cried Dick. 

** Fail not, or we will haunt thee to ^y life's end," cried 
Barbara, adding, as she ^ve a sealed package to the high- 
wayman, ** Give this to Sir Luke— to him alone. I would 
have sent to him by oUier hands ere this, but my people have 
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deserted me-— have pillaged my storey— hsLve rifled me of all, 
save this. I who-— bat no matter. Give this, I say, to Sir 
Luke, with thy owa hands : — ^thou hast sworn it, and wilt 
obey. Give it to him, and bid him, as he opens it, to think 
of §ybil. Bat this must not be till Eleanor is in his power ; 
and she must be present when the seal is broken. It relates 
to both. Dare not thou to tamper with it, or my curse shall 
pursue thee. That packet is guarded with a triple spell, 
which to thee were fatal. Obey me, and my dying breath 
shall bless thee." 

" Never fear,'* said Dick, taking the packet-*-'* I'll not 
disappoint you, mother, depend upon it" 

'' Hence," cried the crone ; and as she watched Dick's 
figure lessening upon the Waste, and at leng.th beheld him 
finally disappear down the hill side, she sank to the ground, 
her frail strength being entirely exhausted — *''Body and soul 
may now part in peace," gasped she — "All I lived for is ac- 
complished." And ere one hour had elapsed, the night crow 
battened upon her still breathing frame. 

Long pondering upon this singular interview, Dick pursued 
his way. At length he thought fit to examine the packet with 
which the old gipsy had entrusted him *' It feels like a cas- 
ket !" thought he; " it can't be gold — ^butthen it may be jew- 
els — though they don't rattle, and'it ain't quite heavy enough. 
What can it be ? — ^I should like to know. There is some mys- 
tery, that's certain, about it — but I will not break the seal, not 
I. As to her^pell — that I don't value a rush, but I've sworn 
to give it to Sir Luke, and deliver her message, and I'll keep 
my word if I can-^he shall have it." Saying which he re- 
placed it in his pocket 



CHAPTER Vm. 

The sight renewed my courser's feet 
A moment, staggering feebly fleet 
A moment, with a faint low neigh 

He answered, and then fell ; 
With gasps and glazing eyes he lay. 
And {"eeking limbs immovable. 
Hid ^st and last career is donel Maxepptu 

Time presses. We may not linger in our course. We must 
fly on before our flying highwayman. Full forty miles shall 
we pass over in a breath. Two more hours have elapsed, and 
he still urges his headlong career, with heart resolute as ever, 
and purpose yet unchanged. Fair Newark, and the dashing 
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Trent, " most loved of England's streams,*^ are gathered to 
his laurels. Bread Notts and its heavy paths, and sweeping 
glades— its waste (forest no more) of Sherwood past — hol4 
Robin aud his merry men, his Marian and his moonlight rides 
recalled, forgotten, left behind. Hurrah ! hurrah ! that wild 
halloo ; thai waving arm, that enlivening shout! What means 
it? He is once more upon Yorkshire ground — ^his horse's 
hoof beats once more the soil of that ncSle shire. So trans- 
ported was Dick that he could almost have flung himself from 
the saddle to kiss the dust beneath his feet. Thrice fifty 
miles has he run, nor has the morn yet dawned upon his la- 
bours. Hurrah — the end draws nigh. The goal is in view — 
halloo — halloo — on. 

Bawtrey is past — ^he takes the lower road by Thorne and 
Selby. He is skirting the waters of the deep-channelled 
Don. 

Bess now began to manifest some slight symptoms of dis- 
tress. There was a strain in the carriage of her throat — ^a 
dulness in her eye — a laxity in her ear — and a slight stagger 
in her gait, which Turpin noticed with apprehension. Still 
she went x>n, though not at the same gallant pace as hereto- 
fore. But as the tired bird still battles with the blast upon 
the ocean — as the swimmer still stems the stream, though 
spent — on went she — nor did Turpin dare to check her— fear- 
ing that if she stopped she might lose her force, or that if she 
fell, she would rise no more. 

It was now that gay and grimly hour, ere one flicker of 
orange or rose has gemmed the east, and when unwearying 
Natnre herself seemed to snatch brief repose. In the roar of 
restless cities, this is the only time when their strife is hushed. 
Midnight is awake — ^alive — the streets ring with laughter, 
and with rattling wheels. At tlie third hour, a dread deep 
silence prevails. The loud-voiced streets grow dumb. They 
are deserted of all, save the few guardians of the night and 
the skulking robber. But even far removed from the haunts 
of men, and hum of towns, it is the same. " Nature's best 
nurse," seems .to weigh nature down, and stillness reigns 
throughout. Our feelings are, in a grreat measure, influenced 
by the hour, exposed to the raw crude atmosphere, which has 
neither the nipping, wholesome shrewdness of morn, nor the 
profound chillness of night; the frame vainly struggles against 
the dull, miserable sensations engendered by the damps, and 
at once communicates them to the spirits. Hope forsakes oa.' 
We are weary, exhausted ; our energy is dispirited. Sleep 
does not ^' weigh our eyelids down T' we stare upon the va- 
cancy — we conjure up a thousand restless, disheartening 
images — we abaudon projects we have formed, and which> 
viewed through this medium, appear fantastical aud absurd. 
We want rest, refreshment, energy. 
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We will not say that Turpin had all these mis^vingrn. Bat 
he had to struggle hard with himself to set sleep and exhaus- 
tion at defiance. 

The moon had set. The stars, 

Pinnacled deep in the intense inane, Shsllbt. 

had all — save one^ the herald of the dawn, withdrawn their 
lustre — a dull mist lay .on the stream — and the air became 
piercing cold. Turpin's chilled fingers conld scarcely grasp 
the slackening rein, while his eyes, irritated by the keen at- 
mosphere, scarce enabled him to distinguish surrounding ob- 
jects, or even to guide his steed. It was owing, probably, to 
this latter circumstance, t,hat Bess suddenly floundered and 
fell, throwing her master over her head. 

Turpin instantly recovered himself. His first thought was 
for. his horse. But Bess was instantly upon her legs — covered 
with dust and foam, sides and cheeks — and wiUi her large 
^ye& glating wiIdly,almo8t piteously, upon her master. 

** ^t ban, lass ?" asked Dick, as she shook herself, and 
slightly shivered. — And he proceeded to the horseman's scru- 
tiny. '* Nothing but a shake — though that dull eye — those 
quivering flanks — ^" added he, looking earnestly at her. ♦* She 
won't go much farther, and I must give it up, — whiU nrivo up 
the race juBt when its won? No, that can't be. — Ha^ — well 
thought on — Vte a bottle of liquid, given me by an old fellow 
who was a knowing cove,, and famous jockey in his day, 
which he swore would, make a horse go as long as he'd a leg 
to carry him, and bade me keep it for some great occasion, — 
I've never used it^but I'll try it now. — It should be in this 
pocket. Ah ! Bess, wench, I fear I'm using the^, after all, as 
Sir Luke did his mistress, that I thought so like thee — but no 
matter— -it wiU be a glorious end." 

Raising her head upon his shoulder, Dick poured the con- 
tents of the bottle down the throat of his mare. — Nor had he 
to wait long, for its invigorating effects were instantaneous. 
The fire was kindled in the glassy orb — her crest was once 
more erected — her flank ceased to quiver — and she neighed 
loud and joyously. 

" Egad, the 0I4 fellow was right," cried Dick. — " The 
drink has worked wonders. — What the devil could it have 
been ? — It smells like spirit," added he, examining the bottle. 
** I wish I had left a taste for myself. But here°s that will 
do as well."— And, he drained his flask of the last drop of 
brandy. 

Dick's limbs were now become so excessively stiff, that it 
was with difficulty he could remount his horse — but this neces- 
sary preliminary being achieved by the help of a stile, he found 
no diflUcttlty in resuming his accustomed position upon the 
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saddle. We know not whether there was any likeness between 
our Turpin and that modern Hercules of the sporting world, 
Mr. Osbaldeston — far be it from us to institute any similitude, 
though we cannot help thinking that, in one particular, he re- 
sembled that famous '* copper-bottomed^* Squire. But this 
we will leave to our readers* discrimination. Dick bore his 
fatigues wonderfully — ^he suffered somewhat of that martyr- 
dom which, according to Tom Moore, occurs ^* to weavers dnd 
M. P's. from sitting too long" — ^but once on- his courser's 
back, he cared not for any thing. 

Once more at a gallant pace is he traversing the banks of the 
Don, skirting the fields of flax that bound its sides, and hur- 
rying far more swiftly than its current to its confluence with 
the Aire. Snaith was past. He was on the road to Selby 
when dawn first began to break. Here and there a twitter 
was heard in the hedge ; a hare ran across bis path, gray look- 
ing as the morning self; and the mists began to rise from the 
earth. A bar of gold was drawn against the east,*like. the 
roof of -a gorgeous palace ; but the mists were heavy in this 
world of rivers and their tributary streams. The Ouse was 
before him, the Trent and Aire behind ; the Don and Der- 
went on either hand, all on their way to commingle their 
currents ere they formed the giant Humber. Amid a region 
so prodigal of water, no wonder the dews fell thick as rain. 
Here and there the ground was clear; but then again came a 
volley of vapour palpable almost as smoke. 

\Vhile involved in one of these fogs, Turpin became aware 
of another horseman by his side. It was impossible to dis- 
cern the features of the rider, but his figure, in the mist, 
seemed gigantic; neither was the colour of his steed distin- 
guishable. Nothing was visible but the meagre-looking 
phantom-like outline cf a horse and his rider, and, as the un- 
known rode upon the turf that edged the way, even the sound 
of his horse's hoofs were scarce audible. Turpin- gazed not 
without superstitious awe. Once or twice did he essay to 
address the strange horseman, but his tongue clave to the 
roof of his mouth. He fancied he discovered in the mist- 
exaggerated lineaments of the stranger a wild and fantastical 
resemblance to his friend, Tom King. " It must be Tom," 
thought Turpin; "he is come to warn me of my approaching 
end — ^I wjll speak to him." 

But terror o'ermastered his speech — he could not force out 
a word, and thus side by side they rode in silence. Quaking 
with feSrs he would scarce acknowledge to himself, Dick 
watched every motion of his companion — he was still, stern, 
spectre-like, erect, and looked for all the world like a demon 
on his phantom steed. His courser seemed, in the indistinct, 
outline, to be huge and bony, and as he snorted furiously ia 
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the fog, Dick's heated imagination supplied his breath with 
a doe proportion of flame. Not a word was spoken — ^not a 
sound heard, save the sullen dead beat of his heels upon the 
grass. It was intolerable to ride thus cheek by jowl with a 
goblin. > Dick could stand it no longer — he pot spurs to his 
horse, and endeavoured to escape ; but it might not be — ^the 
stranger, apparently without effort^ was still by his side ; and 
Bess's feet, in her master's apprehensions, were nailed to the 
ground. By and bye, however, the atmosphere became 
elearer-^bright quivering beams burst through the vaporous 
shroud, and then it was, that Dick discovered the apparition 
of Tom.Kin&r was no other than Jiuke Rookwood. He was 
mounted on his old horse. Rook, and looked grim and haggard 
as a ghost vanishing at the crowing of the cock. 

** Sir Luke Rookwood, by this light!" exclaimed Dick, in 
astonishment. " Why, 1 took you for " 

** The devil, no doubt," returned Sir Luke, smiling sternly, 
** and were sorry to find ]foufself so hard pressed ; but don't 
disqniet yourself, I am still flesh and blood." 

'* Had I taken you for one of mortal mould," said Dick, 
«« you should have soon seen where I'd have put you in the 
race ; but that d— d fcff deceived me, and Bess acted the 
fool as well as myself. However, now I know you. Sir Luke, 
you must spur alongside, for the hawks are on the wing; and 
though I've much to say, I've not a second to lose." And 
Dick briefly detailed the particulars of his ride, concludinsr' 
with his rencontre with Barbara. '' Here's the packet,'^ said 
he, ** just as I got it — you must keep it till the proper mo- 
ment. And here," added he, fumbling in his pocket for 
another paper, '' is the marriage document. You are now 
your father's lawful son, let who will say you nay — take it 
and welcome. If you are ever master of Miss Mowbray's 
hand, you will not forget Dick Turpin." 

** I will not," said Luke, eagerly grasping the certificate ; 
** but she never may be mine." 

" Yoi> have her oath !" 

" I have." 

** What more is needed ?" 

♦♦ Her hand." 

** That will follow." 

«« It shall follow," replied Sir Luke^ wildly. '* Thou art 
right — she is my affianced brides-affianced before hell, if not 
before heaven. I have purchased her hand at the penalty of 
my immortal soul, and it shall be mine. I have scaled the 
contract with blood — with Sybil's blood, and it shall be ful- 
filled — mine shall she be. I have her oath — ^her oath — ha, ha! 
Though I perish in the attempt, I will wrest her from Ranulph's 
fifrasp. Never shall she be his — ^I would stab her first— I hate 
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him with all a brother's hatred. Dost know what that feeling 
is 1 No hate is like it. Twice have I failed in my endea- 
vours to bear her off. I am from Rookwood even now ; bat 
to-niffht I shall renew the attack," 

" To-night 1" interrupted Dick. 
^ " To-right- Wilt thou assist me 1" 
- " I will — ^she is at Rookwood 1" 

" She languishes there at present, attended by her mother 
and her lover — ay, her lover— her favoured lover. The hall 
is watched and guarded — Ranulph is ever on the alert, and 
one more dangerous than him is Lady Rookwood. But we 
will storm their garrison — I have a spy within its walls — a 
gipsy girl, faithful to my interests, Handassah. From lier I 
have learnt that there is a plot to wed Eleanor to Ranulph — 
that the marriage is to take place privately to-morrow-— thi» 
must be prevented." 

^ It must. But why not boldly advance and claim herl" 

«^* Why noti Askest thou that? I am a proscribed felon 
— a price is set upon my head — I am honted through the 
country — I am driven to concealment, and dare not show my- 
self for fear of capture. What could I do now,? They would 
load me with fetters — bury me in a dungeon, and wed Elea- 
nor to Ranulph. What would avail my rights? What 
would avail her oath to them ? No ; she must be mine by 
force. His she shall never be. Again, I ask thee, wilt thou 
aid me 1" . 

" I will. Where is Alan Rookwood 1" 

"Concealed within the hut on Thome Waste — thou know*s t 
it__it was one of thy haunts." 

" I know it well," said Dick, " and Conkey Jem, its 
keeper, into the bargain — he is a knowing file. And you 
mean to try it on to-night for the last time 1" 

"I do." 

"I'll join you at the hut' at midnight, if all goes welL 
We'll bring on the wench, in spite of them all — just the thing 
I like ; but in case of a'break down on my part, suppose you 
take charge of my purse in the mean time." 

Luke would have declined this offer. 

" Pshaw," said Dick. " Who know's what may happen ? 
and it's not ill lined eiUier. You'll find an odd hundred or so, 
in that silken bag — it's not often your highwayman gives 
away a purse ; but take it, man — ^we'll settle all to-night ; 
and if I don't come, keep it — it will help you instead of me 
to your bride — and now off with you to the' hut, for you are 
only hindering me. Adieu ! My l5ve to old Alan — we'll do 
the trick to-night. Away with yon to the hut — keep your- 
self snug there till midnight, and we'll ride over to Rook- 
wood." 
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«• At midnight," replied Sir Luke, wheeling off—" I shall 
^xpeet you." 
- " 'Ware hawks," haUoed Dick. 

But Luke had vanished. In an another instant Dick was 
scouring the plain as rapidly as ever. In the mean time, as 
Dick has casually alluded to the hawks, it may not be amiss to 
inquire here how they have flown throughout the night, and 
whether they are still in chase of their quarry. — With the 
exception of Titus, who was completely done up at Grants 
ham ; — " having got," as he said, " a complete belly-full of it," 
they were still on the wing — and rcsdved sooner or later to 
pounce upon their prey — pursuing the same system as hereto- 
tare, in regard to the post horses. Major Mowbray and Pater- 
son took the lead, but the irascible Attorney was not far in - 
^eir rear, his wrath' having been by no means allayed by the 
fktigue he had undergone. At JBawtrey tliey held council of 
war for a few minutes, being doubtful which course he had 
taken ; — but their incertitude was relieved by a foot traveller, 
who had heard Dick's loud halloo on passing the boundary of 
Nottinghamshire, and had seen him take the Tower road. They 
struck, therefore, into the path to Thome, at a hazard, and 
were soon satisfied they were right. Furiously did they now 
spur on. They reach Selby — ^they change horses at the inn 
in front of tlie fine old cathedral church : — and from the post- 
boy they learn that a toil-worn hoi^mau, on a jaded steed, 
had ridden through the town, about five minutes before them, 
and could not -be more than a quarter of a mile in advance. 
** His horse was so dead beat," said the lad, *' that I'm sure he 
cannot have got far— €ind, if you look sharp, I'll- be bound 
you'll overtake him before he reaches Cawood Ferry." 

Mr. Coates was transported — " We'll lodge- him snug in 
York Castle before an hour, Paterson," cried he\ rubbing his 
hands. 

*'I hope so. Sir," said the Chief Constable — "but I begin 
to have, some qualms." 

" Now, gentlemen," shouted the post-boy—" come along — 
I'll soon l^mg you to him." 

The sun had just o'ertopped the " high eastern hill" as Tur- 
pin reached the Ferry of Cawood, ind his beams were reflect- 
ed upon the deep and sluggish waters of the Ouse. Wearily 
had he dragged his course thither — wearily and slow. The 
powers of his gallant steed were spent, and he could scarcely 
keep her from sinking — yet still it was now midway 'twixtthe 
hours of five and six — ^nine miles only lay 'twixt him, an^ 
that thought a^ain revived him. He reached the water's 
edge — ^he hailed the ferry-boat, which was then on the other 
side of the river. At that instant a loud shout smote his ear 
— it was the halloo of his pursuers. Despair was in his look. 
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He cried to the boatman and bade him pall fast. — ^The man 
obeyed; but he had to breast a strong stream — and had a lazy 
bark, and heavy sculls, to contend with. He- had scarcely lell 
the shore-^when another .shout was raised from the pursuers 
-—the tramps of thoir^eeds grew loader and louder. 
« The boal had spaiceiy reached the middle of the stream. 
His captors were at ha^d. Quietly he walked down the bank 
•^cautiously entered the water — there was a plunge — steed 
add rider were swimming down the river. . 

Major Mowbray was at the brink of the water. He hesi- 
tated an instant, and stemmed the tide. Seized as it were by 
a mania Ibr equestrian distinction, ^r. Coates braved the tor- 
rent. Not so, Paterson. He very coolly took out his bull-dogs, 
and, watching Turpin, cast up in his own mind the pros and 
cons of shootmg him as he was crossing. " I could certainly 
hit him," thought or said the constable; ** but what of that 1 
A dead highwayman is worth nothing — alive, he weighs JBdOO. 
I won't shoot him, but 1*11 make a pretence — ^" and he fired 
accordingly. 

The shot skimmed over the water, but did not, as it was in- 
tended, do much mischief. It however occasioned a mishap, 
which had nearly proved fhtal to our aquatic Attorney. Alarm- 
ed at the report of the pistol, in the nervous agitation of the 
moment, Coates drew in his rein so tightly that his steed in- 
stantly sank. A moment or two afterwaras he rose, shaking 
his ears, and floundering heavily towards the shore ; and such 
was the chilling effect of this sudden immersion, that Mr. 
Coates now thought much more of saving himself, than of 
capturing Turpin. Dick, meanwhile, had reached the oppo- 
site bank, and, refreshed by her bath, Bess scrambled up the 
sides of the stream, and speedily regained the road. ** 1 shall 
do it, yet," shouted Dick, " that stream has saved her. — Hark 
away, lass ! — Hark away !" 

Bess heard the cheering cry, and she answered to the call. 
She roused all her energies — she strained every sinew — she 
put forth all her remaining strength. Once more on wings of 
swiftness, she bore him away from his pursuers, und Major 
Mowbray, who had now scrambled on the shore, and made 
certain of securing him, beheld him spring, like a wounded 
hare, from beneath his very hand. ^* It cannot hold out," said 
the Major ; ** it is but an expiring flash-^that horse must soon 
drop." 

** She be regularly booked, that's certain," said the post-boy. 
"We shall find her on the road." 

Contrary to all expectation, however, Bess held on, and set 
pursuit at defiance Her pace was swift as when she start- 
ed — but it was unconscious and mechanical action — it wanted 
the ease, the lightness, the life of her former riding. She 
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seemed screwed up to a task which she must execute. There 
was no flogging—- no gory heel : — but the heiyrt was throbbing, 
tugging at the sides within-^Hind her spirit spurred her on- 
wards. Her eye was glazing — ^her chest heaving — ^her flank 
quivering— her crest again fiillen. — Yet she heli on. ** She 

is dying, by God," said Dick, " f feel it .^ No, she held 

on. 

Fulford is past The towers and pinnacles of York burst 
upon him in all the freshness, the beauty, and the glory of a 
bright, clear, autumnal mom. The ancient city seemed to 
smile a welcome — a feting. — ^The noble Minster and its se- 
rene and massive pmnacles,^-crocketed, lantern-like, and 
beautiful. St Mary's- lofty spire — ^AU Hallow's Tower — ^tlie 
massive mouldering walls of the adjacent postern — >the grim 
castle — and Cliflbrd's neighbouring keep — all beam upon him^ 
**like a bright-eved face, that laughs out openly." "It is 
done — ^it is won, cried Dick. — "Hurrah — hurrah.'* And the 
sunny air was cleft with his shouts. 

Bess was not insensible to her master's exultation. She 
neighed feebly, and reeled fprwards. It was a piteous sight 
to see her — ^to mark her staring, protruding eye-balls— her 
shaking flanks; — ^but, while lire and limb held together* 
holds me on. Another mile is past. York is near. 

" Hurrah," shouted Dick ; but his voice was hushed. 

Bess tottered— fell. — ^There was a dreadful gasp— a parting 
moan— a snort — her eye gazed, for an instant, upon her mas- 
ter, with a dying glare — ^then grew glassy, rayless, fixed — a 
shiver ran through her frame. — ^Her heart had burst 

Dick's eyes were blinded as with rain. His triumph* 
though achieved, was forgotten-^bis present safety unthought 
of. He stood weeping and swearing like one beside himself 

" And art thou gone, Bess !" cried he, in a despairing 
voice, lifting up his courser's head, and kissing her lips, 
covered with blood-flecked foam. " Gone — gone — and I have 
killed the best steed that was ever crossed ! and for whati" 

At that moment the deep bell of the Minster clock tolled 
out the hour of six. 

*»I am answered," said Dick; "it wafe to hear those 
strokes." 

Turpin was roused from the state of stupefaction into which 
he had fallen by a smart slap on .the shoulder. Recalled to 
himself by the blow, he started at once on his feet, while his 
hands sought his pistols, but he was spared the necesnty of 
using them by discoveruiffin the intruder the bearded visage 
of the gipsy Balthazar. The Patrice was habited in mendi- 
cant weeds, and sustained a large wallet upon his shoulders. 

" So it's all over with the ^st mare in England, I see,'* 
said Balthazar; "but I can guess how it has happened — you 
are pursued," 
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**I am,*' said Dick, roughly. 

** Your parsuers are at haodV* 

" Within a few hundred yards." 

"Then why stay herel — fly while you can.*' 

•♦Never — ^never,*' cried Turpin ; "I'll fight it out here — ^by 
Bess's side. -Poor lass! I've killed her — but she has done 
it— ha, ha— ^we have won— what?" and his utterance was 
again choked. 

'* Hark ! I hear the tramp of horse, and shouts," cried the 
Patrico* "Take this wallet — ^you will find a change of dress 
within it — dart into that thick copse — save yourself" 

" But Bess— -I cannot leave her," exclaimed Dick, with an 
agonizing look at hb horse. 

" And what died Bess for, but to save you 1" rejoined the 
Patrica 

"True— true," said Dick; "but take care of her. Don't 
let those dogs of hell meddl e " 

"Away," cried the Patrioo; " leave her to me." 

.Possessing himself of the wallet,' Dick disappeared in the 
adjoining copse. 

lie hiui not been gone many seconds when Major Mowbray 
rode up. 

" Who is thisi" exclaimed the Major, flinging himself from 
his horse, and seizing the Patrico: "this is not Turpin." 

" Certainly not," replied Balthazar coolly. " I am not ex- 
actly the figure for a highwayman." 

" Where is he ? what has b^ome of him ?" asked Coates 
in despair, as he and Paterson joined the Major. 

"Escaped I fejir," replied the Major. "Have you seen 
any one, fellow?" added he, addressing tha Patrico* 

" I have seen no one," replied Balthazar. " I am but this 
instant arrived — this dead horse lying in the road attracted 
my attention." 

" Ha !" — exclaimed Pateracm, leaping from his steed ; " this 
may be Turpin alter all. He has as many disguises as the 
devil himself, and ma^ have carried that goat's hair in his 
pocket" Saying which he seized the Patrico by the beard, 
and shook it with as little reverence as the Gaul handled the 
chin of the Roman Senator. 

" The devil !^hands off," roared Balthazar^ " By Salmon, 

but I shan't stand such usage Do'you thmk a beard like 

mine is the growth of a few minutes? Hands oflf, I say." 

" Regularly done !'' said Paterson, removing his hold of 
the Patrico's chin, and looking as blank as a cartridge. 

" Ay," exclaimed Coates, " all owing to this worthless 
piece of carrion. If it were not that I hope* to see him 
dangling from those walls," pointing towards the Castle, " I 
should wish her master were by her side now. To the dogs 
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with her ;'' and he was about to spurn the breathless carcase 
of poor Bess, when a sudden blow, dealt by the Patrico^s sta^ 
felled him to the ground. 

** ril teach you to molest me," said Balthazar, about to 
attack Paterson. 

** Come, come, said the discomfited Chief Constable, *' no 
more of this. It's plain, we're in .the wrong box. Every 
bone in my body aches sufficiently without the aid of your 
cudgel, old fellow. Come, Mr. Coates, take my arm, and let's 
be moving. We've had an infernal lon^ ride for nothing." 

"Not so," replied Coates; "I've paid pretty dearly tor it. 
However, let us see if we can get any breakfast at the 
bowling-green, yonder ; though I've already had my morning 
draught,'*^ added the fkcetious.man of law, looking at his 
dripping apparel. 

To Sie bowling-green ' the partv proceeded, leaving the 
Patrico in undisturbed possession of^the liiBle$s body of ^ack 
Bess. Major Mowbray ordered a substantial repast to be pre- 
pared with all possible expedition. 

A countryman in a smock was busily engaged at his morn- 
ing's meal. 

"To see that fellow bolt down his breakfkst, one would 
think he had fasted ibr a month," said Coates; "see the 
wholesome effects of an honest industrious life, Paterson. 
I envy him his appetite— -I should fall to with more zest, 
were Dick Turpin in his place." 

The countryman looked up. He was an odd-looking fellow, < 
with a terrible squint, and a strange contorted countenance. 

" An ugly dog I" exclaimed Paterson — " what a deyil of a 
twist he has got !" 

" What's mat you says about Dick Taarpin?" asked the 
countryman, with his mouth half-full of bread. 
" Have you seen aught of him 1" asked Coates. 
" Not I," mumbled the rustic — "4)ut I hears aw the folk 
hereabouts talk on him— they say he sets all the lawyers 
and constables at defiance, and laughs in his sleeve at their 
efibrts to catch him — ^ha — ha. He gets over more ground in 
a dav, than they do in a week— ho — ^ho." 

"That's all over now," said Coates, peevishly. ** He has 
cut his own throat — ridden his famous mare to death." 

The countryman almost choked himself, in the attempt to 
bolt a huge mouthful. " Ay — ^indeed ! How happened thatl" 
asked he, so soon as he recovered speech. 

" The ff>6\ rode her from London to Yorkt-last night," re- 
turned Coates ; " such a feat was never performed before — 
what horse could be expected to live through such work as 
that 1" 

" Ah, he were a fool to attempt that," observed the cou 
tryman, ** but you followed, belike t" 
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"We did." 

*' And took him arter all V' asked the rustic, squinting more 
horribly than ever. 

•' No," returned Coates, •* I can't say we did- — But we'll 
have iiim yet. I'm pretty sure he can't be far off— we. may be 
nearer him than we imag^ine." 

** May be so. Sir," returned the countryman ; '^ but might 
I be so bold as to ask how many horses you used i' the chase 
— some half dozen, perhaps ?" 

*' Half dozen !" growled Paterson ; ** we had twenty at the 
least." ' 

" And I ONE," mentally ejaculated Turpin, for he was the 
countryman. 



BOOK V. 



triie <9atli. 



It was an ill oath, better broke than kept { 
The laws of nature, and of nations, do 
Dispense with matters of divinity 
In such a case. Tateham. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Rind* Are all our horses and our arms in safety ? 

Furbo. They feed like Pluto's palfreys, under ground ; 
Our pistols, swords, and other furniture, 
Are safely locked up at our rendezvous. 

Prince of Prigt'* SevcU, 

The hut ouThorne Waste, to which we have before inci- 
dentally alluded, and whither we are now about to repair, was 
a low, lone hovel, situate on the banks of the deep and oozy- 
Don, at the eastern extremity of that extensive moor. Osten- 
sibly its owner fulfilled the duties of ferryman to that part of 
the river ; but as the rgad which skirted his tehement was but 
little frequented, his craft was for the most part allowed to 
sleep undisturbed in her moorings. 
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tn reality, however, he was the inland agent of a horde of 
smugglers, who infested the neighbouring coast ; his cabin 
was their rendezvoas ; and not unfrequently, it was said, ttie 
depository of their contraband goods. Conkey Jem (so was 
he called by his associates, on account of the Slawkenbergian 
promontory which decorated his countenance) had been an 
old hand at the same trade ; but having returned from a seven 
years* leave of absence from his own country, procured by his 
'lawless life, now managed matters with more circumspegtion 
and prudence, and has never since been detected in his former 
illicit traffic ; nor, though so marvellously gifted in that parti- 
cular himself, was be ever known to Tiose upon any of his ac* 
complices; or, in other words, to betray them. On the con- 
trary, his hut was a sort of asylum for all fugitives from jus- 
tice ; and, although the sanctity of his walls would in all pro- 
bability, have been bat little regarded, had any one been de- 
tected within them, yet, strange to say, even if a robber had 
been tracked (as it often chanced) to Jem's immediate neigh- 
bourhood, all traces of him were sure to be lost at the ferry- 
man's hut ; and further search rendered useless. 

Within, the hut presented such .an appearance as might be 
'expected, from its owner's pursuits, and its own unpromising 
exterior. Consisting of little more than a couple^ of rooms, 
the rude white-washed mud walls exhibited, in lieu of prints 
of more pretension, a gallery of choicely illustrated ballads, 
celebrating the exploits of various highwaymen, renowned in 
song; amongst which, our friend Dick Turpin figured con- 
spicuously upon his sabled steed, Bess being represented by 
a huge rampant, black patch, and Dick, with a pistol consi- 
derably longer than the arm 4hat sustained it. Next to this 
-curious collection, was a drnm net, a fishing rod, a landing 
net, an eel spear, and other piscatorial apparatus, with a cou- 
ple of sculls, and a boat hook, indicative of Jem's ferryman's 
office, suspended by various hooks ; the whole blackened and 
begrimed by peat smoke, there being no legitimate means of 
exit permitted to the vapour -which was generated by the turf- 
covered hearth-stone. The only window, indeed, in the hut 
was to the front ; the back apartment, which served Jem for 
dormitory, 'had no aperture whatever for^the admission of 
light, except such as was afforded through the door of com- 
munication between the rooms. A few broken rush-bottomed 
chairs, with a couple of dirty tables, formed the sum tdtal of 
the ferrymen's furniture. 

Notwithstanding the grotesque effect of his exaggerated 
nasal organ, Jem's aspect wat at once savage and repulsive ; 
his lank black hair hung about his inflamed visage in wild elf 
locks, the animal predominating throughout ; his eyes were 
small, red, and wolfish, and glared suspiciously from beneath 
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hM scarred and tofted eyebrows — ^while certaio of his teetb 
projected, like the tusks of a boar, from oat his coarse-lipped, 
sensual month. Dwarfish in stature, and deformed in pep- 
son, Jem was built for strength ; and what with his width of 
shoulder, and shortness of neck, his figure looked as square 
and solid as a cube. His throat and hirsute chest, constant- 
ly exposed to the weather, had acquired a glowing tan, while 
his arms, uncovered to the shoulders, and clothed with fur 
like a bear's hide, down, almost, to the tips of his fingers-^ 
presented a knot of folded muscles, the concentrated force of 
which few would have desired to encounter in action. 

It was now on the stroke of midnight, and Jem, who had 
been lying extended upon the floor of his hovel, auddenly 
aroused by that warning in^iulse which never fails to awaken 
one of his calling at the exact moment when they require to 
be on the alert, now set about fanning into flame the e3Epiring 
fuel upon his hearth. Having succeeded in igniting further 
portions of turf, Jem proceeded to examine the security of his 
door and window, and satisfied that lock and bolt w,ere shot, 
and that the shutter was carefully closed — he kindled a light 
at his fire, and walked towards his bed-room. But it was not 
to retire for the night, that the ferryman entered his dormi- 
tory. Beside his crazy couch stood a litter of empty bottles, 
and a beer cask, crowding the chamber. The latter he rolled 
aside, and pressing his foot upon the plank beneath it, the 
hoard gave way, and a trap-door opening, discovered a ladder 
conducting, apparently, into the bowels of the earth. Jem 
leaned over the abyss, and called, in hoarse accents, to some 
one below. 

An answer was immediately returned, and a light became 
soon afterwards visible at the foot of the ladder. Two figures 
next ascended ; the first who set foot within the ferryman's 
chamber was Alan Rookwood ; the other, as the reader may 
perhaps conjecture, was his grandson. 

** Is it the hour ?" asked Luke, as he sprang from out the 
trap-door. 

** Ay," replied Jem, with a coarse laugh ; '* or I had not 
disturbed myself to call you. But may be," added he, soften- 
ing his manner a little, *' you'll like some refreshment be- 
fore you start 1 A stoup of Nantz will put you in cue for the' 
job, ha, ha !" 

*^ Not I," replied Luke, who coald ill tolerate his compa- 
nion's familiarity. 

*' Give me to drink," said Alan — walking feebly towards 
the fire, and extending his skinny fingers before it ** I am 
chilled by the damps of that swampy cave — the natural heat 
widifn me is nigh extinguished." 

*< Here is that shall put fresh marrow into your old bones," 
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teturned Jem, handing him a tumbler of brandy — <* never 
stint it. ril be sworn you'll be better on't, for you look 
desperate queer, man, about tbe mazzard." 

Alan\ was in sooth a ghastly spectat^le ; since the reader 
last heard' of him, he was fearfully changed. His counte- 
nance was almost ^^x^tmate; and when, witii shaking hand 
And trembling lips, he had drained the fiery potion to the 
dregs, a terrible grimace was' excited upon his features, such 
as is produced upon the corpse by the action of the galvanic 
inaehine. Even^em regarded him with a sort of apprehen- 
sion. After he had taken breath for a moment, Alan broke 
out into a fit of wild and immoderate laughter. 

*♦ Why^ ayi" said he, " this is indeed to grow young again, 
and to feel fresh fire within one's veins. Who would have 
thought so much of life and energy could reside in this little 
yessel ? I am myself once more, and not the same soul-less, 
pulse-less, lump of clay, I was a moment or two back. The 
damps of that den had destroyed me — ^and the solitude — the 
toakin^ dreams Vve had — the visions! — horrible! — but I will 
not think of those— I am better now — ready to execute my 
plan8.-~»T&y plans I should say, grandson Luke. Are our 
horses in readiness? Why do we tarry? The hour is ar- 
rived, and 1 would not that my new-blown courage should 
evaporate, ere the great work, for which 1 live, be accom- 
plished. That done, I ask no further stimulant— -Let us 
away." 

** We tarry but for Turpin," said Luke ; *^ I am as impatient 
as yourself. I foar some mischance must have befallen him, 
or he would have been true to his appointment. Do you not 
think so V added he, .addressing the ferryman. 

*» W^hy,** replied Jem, reluctantly, " smce you put it'.home 
to me, and I can't conceal it no longer, I'll tell you what I 
didn't tell afore, for fear you should be down in the mouth 
about it ; Dick Turpin can do nothing for you — he's grabbed." 

" Turpin apprehended 1" ejaculated Luke. 

**-Ay," returned Jem. " 1 learnt from a farmer, who cross- 
ed the ferry at night-fall, that he were grabb'd this morning at 
York, after having ridden his famous cherry coloured pracl to 
death — ^that's what hurts me more nor all the' rest; though I 
fear Dick will scarce cheat the gallows this go. — His time's 
up, I reckon." 

** Will you supply his place, and accompany us ?" asked 
Lnke, of the ferryman. 

«» jjfo — no—" replied Jem, shaking his head—" there's too 
much risk, and too little profit, in the business for me — it woa't 
pay." 

" And what might tempt you to undertake the enterprise ?" 
asked Alan. 

** More than you have to offer, Master Peter," replied Jer 
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who bad not been enlightened upon the subject of Alan's real 
name or condition. 

«* How know you that r' demanded Alan. '^Na^me your 
demand.*' 

«* Well then, V\\ not say but a hundred pounds, if you had 
it, mi^ht bribe me *' 

<* 1 o part with your so.ul to the devil, I doubt not*" said 
Luke, fiercely stamping the ground. — '^ Let us begone — ^we 
need not his mercenary aid — ^we will do without him.*' 

'* Stay*" said Alan—** you shall ha?e the hundred, provided 
you will assure us of your services." 

*< Cut no more barleyfled whids, Master Sexton,*' replied 
Jem, in a gruff tone. . *' If I'm to go, I must have the chink 
dpwn — and that's more than either of you ean do, I'm think- 
ing." 

*^ Give me th^ purse," whispered Alan, to his grandson — 
** Pshaw !" continued he, ** dost hesitate 1 This man can do 
much for us. Think upon Eleanor, *and be prudent. Thou 
canst not accomplish thy task unaided." Taking the amount 
from the purse, he gave it to the ferryman, adding — ** if we 
succeed, the sum shall be doubled, and now let us set out" 

During Alan's speech, Jem's sharp eyes had been fastened 
upon the purse, while he mechanically clutched the bank notes 
which were given to hiro. He could not remove his gaze^ 
but continued staring at the treasure before him^ as if he would 
willingly, by force, have made it all his own. . 

Alan saw the error he had committed, in exposing the con- 
tents of the purse to the avaricious ferryman, and was about 
to restore it to Luke, when the bag was suddenly snatched 
from his grasp, and himself levelled, by a blow, upon the 
iloor,^Conkey Jem had found the temptation irresistible. 
Knowing himself to be a match for both his companions, and 
imagining himself secure from interruption, he conceived- the 
idea of making away with them, and possessing himself of 
their wealth. No sooner had he disposed of Alan, than he 
assaulted Luke, who met his charge half way. With the vi- 
gour and alacrity of the latter, the retider is already acquaint- 
ed, but he was no match for the Herculean strenffth of the 
double-jointec^ *irryman, who, with the ferocity of the boar 
he so much tv^^embled, thus furiously attacked htm. Never- 
theless, as may be imagined, he was not disposed to yield up 
his life tamely. He saw at once the villain's murderous in- 
tentions, 9nd well aware of his prodigious power, would not 
have risked a close struggle could he have avoided it ; but it 
was inevitable. Snatching the eel spear frdm the wall, he 
had hurled it at the head of his adversary, but without effect. 
In the next instant, he was locked in a clasp terrible as that 
of a pofar bear. In spite of all his struggles, Luke was 
speedily hurled to the ground ; and Jem, who ha4 thrown him- 
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self upon him, wds apparently searching about for some wea-* 
pon, to put a bloody termination to the conflict, when a horse 
was heard at the door, three taps repeated slowly, one after 
the other, and a call from a whistle. 

** Damnation !" ejaculated Jem, gruffly; *' interrupted !" 
And he seemed irresolute, slightly altering his position on 
Luke's body. 

The moment was foitunate for Luke, and in all probability 
saved his life. He extricated himself from the ferryman's 
grasp, regained his feet, and what was of raoris importance, 
the weapon he had thrown away. T 

*' Villain!" cried he, about to plunge the spear with all his 
force into his enemy's side, " You shall " 

The whistle was again heard without. 

" Don't you mark that 1" cried Jem ; *.' 'tis Turpin's call." 

*' Turpin !" echoed Luke — dropping the point of his wea- 
pon. ** Unbar the door, thou treacherous rascal, and admit 
hi 
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** Well, say no more about it. Sir Luke," said Jem, fawn- 
ingly ; '* I knows I owes you my life— and I thapk you for it. 
Take back the lour* — he should not have shown it me — it 
was that as did all the mischief." 

*^ Unbar the door, and parley not," said Luke, cpntemp- 
tttously. > 

Jem complied with pretended alacrity, but with real relac- 
taoce, casting suspicious glances at Luke, as he withdrew the 
bolts. The door at length, being opened — haggard, exhausted, 
and covered with dust, Dick Turpin staggered into'' the hut. 

** Well, I am here," said he, with a hollow laagh. — ^" I've 
kept my word---ha — ha ! I've 'been damnably put to it — ^but 
here I am, ha — ha !" and he sunk upon one of the stools* 

" We heard you were apprehended," said Luke. " I am 
glad to fiud the information was false," added he, glancing 
angrily at the ferryman. 

•* False !" echoed Dick. " Whoever told you that, told 
you a lie« Sir Luke. But what are you scowling at, old Cha- 
ron t — ^and you, Sir Luke? — Why do you glower at each 
other ? — Ms^e fast the door — ^bolt it, Cerberus — right. Now 
give me a glass of brandy — and then I'll talk — a bumper — 

so— another. What's that I see — ^a dead man "^ Old Peter 

Alan, I mean — has anytliing happened to him, that he has 
taken his measures there so quietly ?" 

'* Nothing I trust," said Luke, stooping to raise up his 
grandsire. *' The blow has stunned him" 

•* The blow !" repeated Turpin. »* What ! there has been 
a quarrel then ? I thought as much, (torn your agreeable looks 

• Money. 
16* 
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at each othec , Come—come — ^we must have no differences. 
Give the old earthworm a taste of this — I'll engage it will 
bring him to, fast enough. — ^Ay, ruh his temples with it if 
you'd rather — but it's a better remedy down the gulled— the 
natural course — And hark ye, Jem, search your crib quickly, 
and see if you have any grub within it, and any more 6u6 in 
Ihe cellar — I'm as hungry as a hunter, and as thirsty as a 
camel." 

While the ferryman went in search of such provisions as 
his hov6l afforded, Turpin lent his assistance towards the re- 
vival of Alan Rookwood; and it was not long before his efforts, 
united with those of Luke, were successful, and Alan restored 
to consciousness. He was greatly surprised to find the high- 
wayman had joined them, and expressed an earnest desire to 
quit the hutas speedily as possible. 

'*That shall be done forthwith, my dear fellow," said Dick. 
" But if you had fasted as long as I have done, and gone 
through a few of my fatigues into the bargain, you would pet- 
ceive, without difficulty, the propriety of supping before you 
started. In the mean time here comes Jem, with a flitch of 
bacon and a loaf. Egad, I can scarce wait for'the toasting. 
* In my present mood, I could almost devour a grunter in the 
sty." Whereupon, he applied himself to the loaf, and to a 
bottle of stout March ale, which Jem placed upon the table, 
.quaffing copious draughts of the latter, while the ferryod&n 
employed himself in toasting certain rashers of the flitch upon 
the hissing embers. 

Luke meanwhile stalked impatiently about the room. He 
had laid aside his tridental spear, having first, however, placed 
a j^istol within his breast, to be ready for instant service, 
should occasion demand it, as he could now pnt little reliance 
upon the ferry man'e fidelity. He glanced with impatience at 
Turpin, who pursued his meal with a steady voracity, wcurthy 
of a half-famished soldier ;— but the highwayman returned no 
answer to his looks, except such as was conveyed by the in- 
cessant clatter of his masticating jaws, during the progress of 
his apparently, interminable repast. 

** Ready for you in a second. Sir Luke," said Dick ; '« all 
right now— capital ale, Charon — strong as Styx — ^ha, ha S— 
one other rasher and I've done — sorry to keep you — can't con- 
ceive how clever I put the winkers upon 'em at York, in the 
dress of a countryman — all owing to old- Baity, the Patrico — 
an old pall — ha, ha ! My old palls never nose upon me, eh, 
Jem — always help out of the water — always staunch — there's 
a health to you, old crony." 

Jem returned a sulky response, as he placed the last rasher 
on the table, which was speedily discussed. * 

«* Poor Bess," muttered IMck, as he quaffs off the final 
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glass of ale. << Poor wench ; — wb buried her hy the road side, 
beneath the trees — deep— -dec^. Her remains shall never be 
disturbed. Alas ! alas ! my bonny Black Bess ! but no mat- 
ter — her name is yet alive — her deeds will survive her-rthe 
trial is over. And now,** continued he, rising from his seat ; 
« I'm with you. Where are the titsl'^ 

*^ In the stable underground,*^ growled Jem. 

Alan Rookwood in the meantime had joined his gprandson, 
and they conversed an instant or two apart. 

^* My strength will not bear me through the night,'* said he. 
** That fellow has thoroughly dibbled me. You must now go 
without me to the hall. Here is ^e key of the secret passage. 
You know the entrance. I will await you iii the tomb." 

«' The tomb ?" echoed Luke. 

**Ay, our family vault," returned Alan, with a chastly 
grin — ** it is the only place of security for me now. But let 
me see ?^er there. Let me know that my vengeance is com- 
plete — ^that 1 triumph In my death over him, the accursed 
^o^^r— through thee, my grandson. Thou hast a rival 
brother a successful one— thou knowest now what hatred is.'* 

** 1 do," returned Luke, fiercely. 

'* But not such hate as mine— which through a life, a long 
life hath endured — intense as when 'twas first engendered in 
my bosom — which /rom one hath spread o'er all my race— 
o'er all save thee — aad which, even now, when death stares 
me in the face-«-when the spirit pants to fly from its prison- 
house, burns fierce as ever. Thou canst not know what hate 
like that may be. Thou must have wrongs-— such wrongs as 
mine first." 

** My hate to Ranulph is bitter as thine own to " 

** Name him net," shrieked Alan. *' But oh ! to thiAk upon 
the bride of whom he robbed me — the young— the beautiful — 
whom I loved to jnadness-^whose memory is a barbed shaft, 
yet rankling keen as ever at my heart. God of Justice, hoW 
18 it that I have thua long survived — but some men die by 
inches. My dying lips shall name him once again, and then 
'twill be but to blend his name with curses.** 

<« I speak of him no more," said Luke. ** I will meet you 
in the vault." 

** And if thou failest " 

'* I return not." 

** Remember, to-morrow is her wedding-day .with Ranulph." 

»* Think'st thou I forget it 1" 

**Bear it constantly in mind. To-morrow's dawn must see 
her thine or his, Thgu hast her oath. To thee or to death she 
is affianced. If she should hesitate in her election, do not thou 
hesitate ; wom^n'a will is fickle — her scruples of conscience 
will be readily overcome-— she will not heed her vows— but 
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let her not escape thee. Cast off all thy weakness. Thoa art 
yoong, and not as I am, age-enfeehled. Be firm, and," added 
he, with a look of terrible meaning, ** if all else should fail — 
if thou art surrounded— if thou canst not bear her off, use 
^is," and he placed a short dagger in Lake's hands. *^ It hath 
avenged me ere now on a perjured wife— it will avenge thee 
of a forsworn mistress, and remove, all obstacles to Rook^- 
wood." 

Luke took the weapon. '* Wouldst thou have me kill her t" 
demanded he. 

** Sooner than she should be his.'* 

*'Ay, aught sooner than that; but I would not murder 
, both.**^ 

*< Both?" echoed Alan. « I understand thee not." 

*' Sybil and Eleanor," replied Luke; **for as surely as I 
live, will Sybil's death lie at my door." 

** How so 1" asked Alan ; ** tlie poison was self-adminis- 
tered," 

*'True," replied Luke, with terrible emphasis, ** but I spoke 
daggers. Hearken to me," said he, hollowly whispering in 
his grandsire's ear. ** Methinks I am not long for this world. 
I have seen her since death." 

i» Tut— Tut," replied Alan. " 'Tis not for thee to talk 
thus. A truce to these v^omanish fancies." ^ 

*^ Womanish or not," returned Luke ; *' either may fancy 
has deceived me, or I beheld her, distinctly as I now behold 
thee, within yon cave, while thou wert sleeping b^ my side." 

** Art sure of thati" said Alan, slightly shivering, and re- 
garding his grandson w.ith a look of inquisitive horror. '* Was 
she alone V 

" Noi There was another with her." 

'* It is disordered fancy," cried Alan Rookwood ; " thou 
shalt live — ^live to inherit Rookwood — ^live to see them foil 
crushed beneath thy feet For myself, if I but see thee mas- 
ter of Eleanor's hand, or know that she no longer lives to 
bless thy rival, or to mar thy prospects, I care not how soon 
I brave my threatened doom.'' 

'f Of one or other thou shalt be resolved to-night," said 
Luke, placing the dagger within his vest 

At this moment a trampling of a horse was heard before the 
the hovel, and in another instant a loud knocking resounded 
from the door. The ferryman instantly extinguished the light, 
motioning his companions to remain silent 

" What, hci!" shouted a voice ; ** feny wanted." 

** Gad zooks !" exclaimed Dick, <* as 1 live, 'tis Major Mow- 
bray." 

** Major Mowbray," ee^ed Alan, in amasement. '* What 
doth he here I" - . 
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** He's on his way from York to Rookwood I condade," 
said Dick. ^* If lie's here, Fll eDsaffe the others are not jfor 
off." 

Scarcely were the words out of Dick's mouth when further 
clatter was heard at the door, and the tones of Coates were 
heard, in aliissimo key, demanding admittance. 

*^ Let us retire into the next joom," whispered Turpin, ** and 
then admit them by ail means, Jem ; and hark ye, manage to 
detain 'em a few seconds." 

'* ril do it," said Jem< ** There's a bit of a hole, yon can 
peep through. 

Another luud rat-tat was heard at ^e door, threatening to 
bnrst it off its* hinges. 

** Well, I be coming," said Jem, seeing the coast was clear, 
in a drowsy yawning tone, as if just awakened from sleep. 
** You'll cross the river none the faster for making so much 
noise." Spying which he unbarred the door, and Coates and 
Paterson, who, it appeared, were proceeding to Rookwood 
with the Major, entered the hovel. Major Mowbray remained 
on horseback at the door. 

<* Can you find us a glass of hrandy, to keep out the fog?" 
said Coates, who knew something of our ferryman's 'Tooft- 
tions. ** I know you are a lad of amazing spirit,** 

** May be I can. Master, if I choose ; but won't the other 
gemman walk in doors, likewise ?" 

"« No, no," said Coates, " Major Mowbray don't choose t» 
dismount." 

'^ Well, as yoif please," said Jem ; '* but it will take me a 
minute or two to get the punt in order for all them prads." 
" *^ The brandy in the first place," said Coates. 

*» What's here?" added the loquacious Attorney, noticing 
the remnants of Turpin's repast ^* But that we're hurried, I 
should like a little frizeied hacon myself." 

Jem opened tbe door of his dormitory with the greatest 
caution, but apparent indifference, and almost instantly re- 
turned with the brandy. Coates filled a glass for Paterson, 
and then another for himself. The ferryman left the house 
apparently to prepare his boat, half closing the door after him. 

*'^ By my faith but this is the right thing, Paterson," said 
the Attorney. *^ We may be sure that the strength of this- 
was never tested by a gauger's proof; take another thimble- 
full, we've twelve miles and a heavy pull to go through, ere 
we reach Rookwood. After 'all, we mado but a poor night's 
' work of it, Paterson*— «ursed stupid in us, to let him escape. 
I only wish we had such another chance. Ah,*if we had him 
within reach now — how we would spring upon him: — secure 
him in an instant— I should, glory in the encounter. I tell 
you what, Patersout^if ever he is taken, I shall make a point 
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of attending his execution, and see wliether he dies garni 
ha, ha ! — ^You think he's snie to swin^, Pateison, eh r* 

' *« Why yes,'' replied the chief constable; ^* I wish I«was 
as certain of my reward, as that Tnrpin will eventnally figure 
at the scragging post." 

** Your reward 1" replied Coatee. <<Make yourself easy 
on that score, my hoy; yon shall have your dues, depend 
upon it ; nay, for the matter of that, I'll giTe you the monej 
now, if yon think proper." 

^^ Nothing like time present,'^ said Peterson ; " we'll make 
all square at once." 

** Well then,", said Coates, taking out a poeket hook, ** ^oa 
shall have the hundred I promised — ^you won't get Turpm's 
reward, the three hundred pounds, but that can*t be helped — 
you shall baye mine— always a man of my word, Peterson," 
continued the Attorney, counting out the money. 

** So I perceive," said the chief constihle— *^ I shall always 
be happy to serve you." 

*' And then there's that other aflhir," said the Attorney, 
mysteriously, still occupied in doling out his bank notes, 
'' that Luke Bradley's case — the fellow, I mean, who calls 
himself Sir Luke Kookwood — ha, ha. A rank impostor ! — 
Two fives, that makes fifty — ^you want another fifty, Peterson 
^but as I was saying, we may make a good job of that-^we 
must ferret him out~4 know who will come down properly 
for that, Paterson ; and if we could only tuck him up wiUi his 
brother blade, why it would be worth double— he's all along 
been a thorn in my Lady Rookwood's side — he's an artfiU 
seoondreU" 

' *« Leave him to me," said Paterson ; ** I'll have him in less 
than week. But what's your charge against him?" 

*^ Felony, blurglary, murder, eveiy description of crime 
under the heavens," said Coates. ** He's a very devil incar- 
nate. Dick Torpin is as mild as milk compared with him. 
By the bye, now I think of it, this Jem, Conkey Jem, as 
folks calf him, may know something about Bradley — he's a 
keen file — 1*11 wund him. Thirty, forty, fifty — there's the 
exact amount. So much for Dick Turpin." 

" Dick Turpin thanks you for it in person," said Dick, 
suddenly enatching the whole sum from Peterson's hands, 
and felling the chief constable with a blow of one of his pis- 
tols. ^* I wish I was as sure of escaping the gallows as I am 
certain that Paterson has got bis reward. You stare, Sir— 
jou are once more in the hands of the Philistines. See who 
IS at your elbow." 

Coates, who was terrified almost out of his senses at the 
sight of Turpin, scarcely ventured to turn his head ; but when 
he did so he was perfectly horror stricken at the threatening 
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aspect of Loke, who held a cutlass ki his hand, which he had 
picked op ia the ferryman's hed-room. 

• ** So yoQ would coudemo me for crimes which I have never 
committed," said Luke^ *^ I am tempted, I own, to add the 
> destruction of your worthless existence to their number.'* 

** Mercy, for God's sake, mercy !" cried Coates, throwing 
himself at Luke's feet; ** I ineant not what I said." 

^* Hence, reptile,'' said Luke, pushing him aside. '* I leave 
thee to be dealt upon by others." 

At this juncture the door of the hut was flung <^n, and in ' 
rushed Major Mowbray, si^ord in hand, followed by Conkey . 
Jem. 

"There he stands, Sir," cried tlie latter; *»upon him." 

'* What ! Conkey Jem tumes snitch upon his pals?" cried 
Dick ; *^ I scarce believe my own ears." 

** Make yourself scarce, Dick," scowled Jem ; ** the jig- 
ffer's* open* and the boat loose — leave Luke to his &te — ^he^s 

*' Never, vile traitor," shouted Dick ; ^ 'tis thou art sold, 
not he ;" and almost ere the words were spoken a ball was 
lodged in the bfaiin of the treacherous ferryman. 

Major Mowbray, meanwhile, had rushed furiously up<m 
Luke, who met his assault with determined calmness. The 
strife was aharp» and threatened a speedy and fatal issue ; on 
the Major's side it was a desperate attack of cut and thrust, 
which Luke had some difficulty in parrying ; but as yet no 
wounds were inflicted. Soldier as was the Major, Luke was 
not a whit inferior to him in his knowledge of the science of 
defence, and in the exercise of the broad sword he was per- 
haps the more skilful of the two ; upon the present occasion 
his coolness stood him in admirable stead. Seeing him hard 
pressed, Turpin would have come to his assistance, but Luke 
shouted to him to stand aside, and all that Dick could do, amid 
the terrific, clash of steel, was to kick the tables out of the 
way of the combatants. Luke's arm was now slightly 
grazed by a pass made by the Major, which he had parried. 
The smart of the woimd roused his ire. He attacked the 
Major in his turn, with so much vigour and good will, that, 
driven backwards by the irresistible assault. Major Mowbray 
stumbled over the ferryman's body, which happened to lie in 
his way, and, his sword being struck out of his grasp, his life 
became at once at his adversary's disposal. 

Luke sheathed his sword. "Major Mowbray," said he, 
sternly, ** your life is in my power — I spare it for the blood 
that is between us — ^for your sister's sake— I would not raise 
my hand against her brother." 

• Door. 
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«< I disclaim your kindred with me, villain !** wrathfblly 
exclaimed the Major. " I hold you no otherwise than as a 
wretched impostor, who has set up claims he eannot justify ; 
and as to my sister, if you but dare to couple her name'* — 
and the Major made an inefiectual attempt to raise himself^ 
and to regain his sword, which Turpin, however^ removed. 

" Dare !" echoed Luke, scornfully ; " hereaftei' you may 
learn to fear my threats, and acknowledge the extent ^ my 
daring; and in that confidence I give you life. Listen to 
roe, Sir, I am now bound ibr Rm^kwood — I have private 
access to the house — to your sister's chamber — her ckawher — - 
marked you that? , I shall go armed — attended. This night 
she shall bo mine* From you — ^from Rauulph — from Laidy 
Rookwood, ftrom. all will I bear her off. She shall be mine 
and you before the dawn my brother, or ^\ and Luke 



^ What further villany remains untold?" incjUired tiie Ma- 
jor fiercely. 

** You «hall bewail her memory," replied Luke, gloomily. 

**! embrace the latter alternative with rapture," replied 
the Major — ** God grant her firmness to resist thee — but I 
tremble for her ;" and the stern epldier groaned aloud in his 
agony. 

" Here is a cord to bind him/' said Turpin ; '^ he must re-^ 
main a prisoner here." 

" Right," said Alan Rookwood — ^ unless— but enough blood 
has .been shed already." 

**Ay, marry has it," said Dick — *<and I had rather not 
-have given Conkey Jem a taste of blue plum, had there been 
any other mode of silencing the snitching scoundrel, which 
there was not ; but as to the Major, he's a gallant enemy, and 
shall have ftiir play as long as Dick Turpin stands by. — Uome> 
Sir," added he to the Major, as he bound bim hand and-ibot 
with the rope. '* I'll do it as gently as 1 can — but you had 
better submit with a good grace — there's no help fox it. And 
now for my friend Paterson, who was so anxious to furnish me 
with a hempen cravat, before my neck was in order — he shall 
have an extra twist of the rope himself, to teach him the in- 
convenience of a tight neckcloth, when he recovers." Saying 
which he bound Paterson in such manner, that any^ attempt 
at liberation on the chief constable's ^part, would infallibly 
strangle him. ** As to you, Mr* Coates," said he, addressini^ 
the trembling man of law, *' you shall to Rookwood with us.— ^ 
You may yet be useful, and I'll accommodate you with a seat 
behind my own saddle — a distinction I never yet conferred upon 
any of your tribe. Recollect the countryman at the bowling- 

freen at . York — ^ha, ha ! Come along. Sir." And having 
icked out the turf fire, Dick prepared to depart. 



It wofuM be vain to describe the feelings of rage and desjiair 
Which agitated the Major's bosom, as he saw the party quit the 
hovel, accompanied by Coates. Aware as he was of their 
destination, after one or two desperate but ineffectual attempts 
to liberate himself, by which he only increased the painful 
constriction of his bonds, without in the slightest degree ame- 
liorating hia condition, he resigned himself, with bitterest fore- 
bodings, to his (ate. There wasjno one even to sympatiiize 
with his sufferings; beside him lay thegc^ry corpse of the fer- 
ryman, and at a little distance, the scai^cely more animate 
name of the chief constable. And here we must leave him, 
to, follow, for a short space Hie course of Luke and his com- 
panions. 

Concerning themselves little about their own steeds, the 
party took those which first offered, and embarking man and 
horse in the boat, soon pushed across the waters of the lutulent 
Don. Arrived at the opposite banks of the river, they mounts 
€d, and, guided by Luke, after half an hour's sharp riding ar- 
rived at the skirts of Rookwood Park. Entering this beauti- 
ful sylvan domain, they rode for some time silently among the 
trees, till they arrived at the knoll, whence Luke had beheld 
th^ hall, on the eventful night of his discoverv of his mother'i* 
wedding ring.— A few days only had passed over his head; 
bat dunng that brief space what storms had swept over hb 
boBom — what ravages had they not made I He was then all 
ardour — ^all impetuosity — all independence. The future pre- 
sented a bright unclouded prospect Wealthy honours, and 
happiness, apparently awaited him. It was still the same ex^ 
qnisite scene, hushed, holy, tranquil — even solemn^ as upon 
that glorious ni^ht The moon was out, silvering wood and 
water, and shinmg on the white walls of the tranquil masi- 
sion. Nature was calm, serene, peaceful, as ever; Beneath 
the trees, he saw the bounding deer — upon the water, the 
misty wreaths of vapour — all, all was dreamy, delightful, 
soothing, all. save his heart — there was the conflict — there the 
change. . Wa» it a troubled dream, with whose dark oppres- 
sion he was struggling, or was it stem, waking, actual life ? 
That moment's review of his wild career was terrible. He 
saw to what extremes'^iis ungovernable passions had hurried 
him — ^he saw their inevitable consequences — he saw also his 
own fiite — but he rushed madly on. 

Sweeping round the park, he kept under the covert of the 
wood, till he arrived at the avenue leading to the mansion. 
The stems of the aged limes gleamed silvery white in the 
moonshine. Luke drew in his rein beneath one of the largest 
of the trees. 

** A branch has fallen,'* said he, as his grand-sire joined him. 

^* Ha !'^ exclaimed Alan, **a branch from that tree ?" 

▼oi.,n. 16 
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•« It bodes ill to Ranolpb," whirred Luke^ '' doth it not?** 
" Perchance,'* muttered Alan. " 'Tis a vaat boogh." 
.'* We meet within an hour," said Luke, abruptly. 
«* The tomb," replied Alan ; " I will await thee there." 



CHAPTER II. 

I have bieard it nmoand for tbete nmnj yean 

None of our familz. dice, but tbere ia.aeen 

The ahape of an old wouiaa, which is given 

By tradition to us to have been murthered 

By her nephews for her riches. Such a figure 

Onr nigbt— as the prince sat up late at his book 

Appeared to hint ; wheti eryii^ out finr help 

The gentlemen of his Camber found his Grace 

All in a cold sweat, altered umich in &oe 

And language ; siiiee which apparition 

He haih grown worse and worse, and mueh I fear 

He cannot Uve. DuchcM of Matfy, 

Wb shall now revisit Rookwood Place, from which we have 
so long of necessity, absented ourselves. 

In one of dios6 large antique rooms, which the reader may 
perchance remember, -belonged to the suite of apartm^nts con- 
stituting the eastern wing ot the mansion — upon the same 
night as that on which the events just detailed took place, and 
it might be about the same time, sat Eleanoc and her now at- 
tendant, the gipi^ HandasBah. Thie eyes of the former were 
fixed, with a mixture of tenderness and pity, upon the lin^ 
Hments of another lovely female countenance, bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to her own, though evidently, fit»n its attire* 
and bygone costume, not intended for her, depicted upon a ta* 
Uet, placed upon a raised frame before her. It was now the 
witching hour of night. The room was sombre aiad dusky, 
partially dismantled of its once flowing anas, and the lighte, 
which were set upoQ the table, but feebly illumined its dreaiy 
extent. Tradition marked it out as the chamber in which 
many of the hapless dames of Rookwood had expired — and 
hence had Superstition claimed it as^-her peculiar domain. 
The room was reputed to be haunted, and had for a long space 
shared the fate of haunted rooms— complete desertion. It waa 
now tenanted hy one too young, too pure, to fear aught un- 
earthly. Eleanor sieemed nevertheless, ajfl^ted by Uie pro- 
found melancholy of the (MCture upon which she gazed. At 
len^^ Handassah observed her start, and avert her eyes shud^ 
deri^ly from the picture. 

«* 'fiike it hence," exclaimed Eleanor; *<I have looked at 
that image of my ancestress, till it has seemed endowed with 
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life^^till its eyes have appeiired to return my gaze, and weep. 
Remove it, Handassah.'* ' ' 

Handassah silently withdrew the tablet, placing it against 
t3ie wall of the chamber* 

** Not there — ^not there," cried Eleanor, " turn it with its 
face to the wall — I cannot bear those eye^; and now come hi* 
tber, girl — approach me nearer — ^for 1 know not What of sud- 
den £e9A has crossed^ me — this was her room, Handassah^- 
th»«hamber of my ancestress — of all the lAdies Rookwood — 
where they say— ^ha ! — Didst thoa not hear a noise ? — a rustle 
in the tapestry — a footstep near the wall T — why, thou look'i* 
ft-ightened as I look, wench — Stay by me — I will not have 
thee stir from my side — ^'twas mere fancy.*' 

** No doubt, lady," said Handassah, with her eyes fixed upon 
the arras. 

•• Hist !" exclaimed Kleauor, " there 'tis again." 

** 'Tis nothing," replied Handassah ; but her looks belied 
her words. 

**Well, I will command myself," said Elean6r, endeavour- 
ing to regain her calmness ; ** but the thoughts of the Lady 
EieaQor — ^for she was an Eleanor like to me, Handassah — and 
ah ! even more ill-fated and unhappy-^have brought a whole 
train of melancholy fancies into my mind — ^I cannot banish 
them : nay, though painHil to me, I recur to those images of 
^ketA with a species of fascination, as if in their fate 1 con- 
tefuplated mine own. Not one who hath wedded a Rookwood, 
but hath rued it" 

"Yet you will wed one," said Handassah. 

*• He is not like the rest," said Eleanor. 

*• How know you that, Lady 1" asked Handas&ah. " His 
time may not yet be come. See what to-morrow witt bring 
forth." 

" Thou art averse to my marriage with Ranulph, Handas- 
sah." 

** I was Sybil's handmaid, ere I was your's. Lady; X bear 
^ in mind a solemn compact with the dead, which this marriage 
' will violate. You are plighted by oath to another, if he de- 
mand your hand." • 

** But he has not demanded it*' 

«* Would .you accept him were he to do sol" asked Handas- 
sah, suddenly. 

"I meant not that;" replied Eleanor. "My oath is 

annulled ^" 

"Say not so, Lady," cried Handassah, "'twas not for this 
that Sybil spared youi^ life* I love you, but I loved Sybil, 
and I would see her dying behests complied with." 

** It may not be, Handassah," replied Eleanor. " Why^ 
from a phantom sense of honour, am I to sacrifice my whole 
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•xifltence to one who nmther can loire me, nor whom I tay- 
self can love? Am I to wed this man because, in her blind 
idolatry of him> she enforced an oath upon me which I had no 
power to resist, bat which was mentally cancelled ere taken! 
Recall not the horrors of that dreadftil cell — urge not the 
subject more. 'Tis in the hope that 1 may be fireed for ever 
from this persecution, that. I have consented thus early to wed 
with Ranulph. This will set Luke*s fimcicd claims at rest 
for ever." 

Handassah answered not, hot bent her head, as if in 
acquiescence. 

Steps were now heard near the door; and a servant ushered 
in our old acquaintance. Doctor Small and Mrs. Mowbray. 

** I come to take my leave of you for the night, mv dear 
young lady,^ said the Doctor; *'but before I start ror the 
Vicarage, I have just a word or two more to say, in addition 
to the advice which you were &o good as to receive from me 
this morning. Suppose you allow your attendant to retire 
for a few minutes. What I have got to say concerns yourself 
solely. Your mother will bear us company. There," con- 
tinued the D9Ctor, as Handassah was dismissed — "I am ^laid 
that dark-faced gipsy has taken her departure. I can't say 
that I like her sharp suspicious manner; and the first ex- 
ercise I should make of my powers, were I to be your hus- 
band, should be to discharge such a dingy aottbrette. But to 
tiie point of my visit We are alone, I think. Biit this is a 
queer house Miss Mowbray ; and this is the queerest part^of 
it Walls have ears they say ; and there are so many holes 
and comers in this mansion, that one ought never to talk se- 
crets above one's breath.*' 

^ But I am yet to learn, Sir," said Eleanor, *' that there is 
any secret to be told." 

"Why, not much, lown," replied the Doctor; "at least 
what has occurred is not a secret to the house by- this time. 
What do you think htu happened 1 

^ l£ is impo^ible for me to conjecture. Nothing to Ranulj^ 
X uopc 

"Notfaing of consequence, I trust — though he is in part 
concerned with it" 

*• What is iti" asked EUeanor. 

"Pray satisfy her curiosity, Doctor?" interposed Mra. 
Mowbrav. 

** Well then," said Small, rather more gravely, " the &ot 
of the mfitter stands thus : — Lady Rookwood, whoi» as you 
Imow was not the meekest wife in the world, now turns ont 
by no means the gentlest mother, and has, within this hour, 
found out that she has some objection to your union with her 
son" 
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" You alunii me) Doctof.'* 

"Don't alarm yourself at all. It will be all gyjt ovef 
without difficulty, and only requii-es a little management. 
Rannlp^ is with her now, and I doubt not will arrange all to 
her satisfaction.** 

"But what was her objection 1*' asked Eleanor; "wad it 
any one founded upon my obligation to Luke — ^my^oath !" 

" Tot — ^tut !— dismiss that subject from your mind en- 
tirely," said the Doctor. "That oath is no more binding on 
your conscience than would have been the ties of marriage 
had you been wedded by that recusant Romish Priest, Fa- 
ther Checkley, upon whom however the Lord be merciflil. 
Bestow not a thought upton tliat. My anxiety, together with 
that of your mother, is to see you now, as speedily as may be, 
wedded to Ranulph, and then that MIe question ie set at rest 
for ever ; and therefore, if even such a thiu^ were to occur, 
as that Lady Rookwood should not' yield her consent to your 
marriage, why, as that consent is totally unnecessary, we 
must go through the ceremonial without it" 

" The groups of Lady Rookwood's objections"— said Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

"Ay, the grounds of her Ladyship's objections,'* imferfosed 
Small, who iiked nobody to talk but himself, "ar^ simply 
these, and exactly the sort of objections one would expect 
her to raise. She cannot bear the idea of abandoning the 
control of the house and estates to other hands. She cannot 
and will not relinqubh her station as head- of the establish- 
ment, which Ranulph has insisted upon b£ your right. I 
thought, when I conversed with her on this subject, that she 
was changed, but 

Naturam expellas furca^ tamen usque revertet. 

I beg your p^on. She is, and always will be, the same.** 

^* But why did not Ranulph concede the point to her. I 
wish not to dwell here. I care not fot these domains— for this 
mansion. They have no charms ibr me. I could be bappy 
with Ranulph any where, but happier any whete than here.*' 

The kind-hearted Doctor squeezed her hand in reply, brush- 
ing a tear from his eyes. 

" Why did he not concede it 1" said Mrs. MoWbray, proud- 
ly. ^" Because the choice remained not with him. It was not 
his to concede. This house — ^these lands^-^aH — all are thine 
— and it were meet requital indeed, that, after they have so 
long been wrongfully withheld from thee, thou shouldst be- a 
dependant of Lady Rookwood." 

"Without going quite so far as that. Madam,'* said the 
Doctor, " it is but justice to your daug^tec that she should be 
put in flill possession of her rights ; nor should I for one in- 
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«(ant adfrise, or even eonsent, to her inbftbitmg tbeflftmeiioiBe 
with Lady Rook wood. Her Ladyship^s peculiarities of tem- 
per are such as to preclude all possibility of happiness ; bat at 
the same time 1 trust that by managernent — alwajrv by man- 
ai^ement Madam — her Ladyship's quiet departure may be «i- 
rared. 1 understand that all such legral arrangements in the 
way of settlements as coold be entered into, between yoor 
daughter and her future husband, are completed. I have only 
to regret the absence ^ my friend, Mr. Coates, en tfara mo- 
mentous occasion. It will be a loss to him. But hark ! I 
hear Rannlph*s step in the gallery. He will tell os the result 
of his final interview. I came to give yon advice, my dear,^ 
added the Doctor in a low tone to Eleanor; "bat 1 find you 
heed it not * Wboeo humbleth himself shall be exalted.* I 
am glad you do not split upon that rock which baa broken the 
shins of half your generation.'' 

At this moment, Ranulph Rookwood entered the room* His- 
cheeks were flushed, and his manner agitated. 

The whole party were startled by his looks* 

^ What has happened V asked Doctor Small and Mrs. Mow- 
bray, in the same breath. 

Kanulph hesitated ibr a moment in his answer, during which 
■pace he regarded £leanor with the deepest anxiety, and 
seemed revolving within himself how he could frame his re- 
plv, in such way as should be least painful to her feelings ; 
while, with instinctive apprehension of coming misfortune. 
Miss Mowbray eagerly seconded the inquiries of her compa- 
nions. 

*' It is with great pain,*' said he, at length, in a tone of de- 
fpondency, not unmingled with displeasure, " that lam obliged 
to descant upon the infirmities of a parent, and to censure her 
oonduct as severely as I may do now. I feel the inipnopriety 
of such a step, ana I would willingly avoid it, could I do so in 
justice to my own feelings — and especially at a moment like 
the present — when every hope of my life is fixed upon unitii^ 
you« dear Eleanor, by ties almost as near as my own to that pa- 
rent But the interview which I have just had with Lady 
Eookwood — the bitter, heart-breaking interview compels me 
to reprobate her conduct in the strongest terms, as harsh, un- 
just, and di^onourable ; and if I could wholly throw off the 
son, OS she avows she has thrown off the mother, I should un-> 
hesitatingly pronounce it as little short of — : — " 

** Dear Rainulph,*' said Eleanor, palpitating with apprchen-* 
•ion, ** I never saw you so much moved." 

" Nor with so much reason," rejoined Rauulph. " For my- 
self, t could endure anything — but for rfou ^ ^ 

"And does your dispute relate to mc t" asked Eleanor. " Is 
it $)r my sake that ^ou have braved your mother's displeasure ! 
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Is it because Lady Roekwood is oni^lling to reeign the control 
of this hou8e» and those lands to me, that you have parted in 
anger with your mother ? Was this the cause of your quarrel 1** 

**It was the origin of it," replied Ranulph. 

** Mother," said Eleanor* firmly, to Mrs. Mowbray, *^ge» 
with me to Lady Rookwood's chamber." 

" Wherefore," demanded Mrs. Mowbray. 

** Question me not, dear mother — or let me go alone." 

^* Daughter, I guess your meaning/* said Mrs. Mowbray^ 
sternly — ^^ You would relinquish your claims in favour of 
Lady^Rookwood — ^Is it not so?" 

'^ Since you oblige me to answer you, mother," said Elear- 
' nor, blushing, " I must admit that you have guessed my mean- 
ing. To Lady Rookwood, as to yourself, I would be a daugh- 
ter as far as IS consistent with my duty," added she, blushing 
still more deeply, ^' but my first consideration shall be my hus- 
band; and if Lady Rookwood can be content — ^but pray ques^ 
tionme not further — accompany me to her chamber." 

"Eleanor," interposed Ranulph— "dearest Eleanor — the 
sacrifice you would make is unncessary — Uncalled fbr. * You' 
do not know my mother — she would not, I grieve to say it, ap- 
preciate the generosity of your motives— she would not give 
you credit for your feelings— she would only resent your visit 
as an intrusion." 

" My daughter comprehends you. Sir," said Mrs. Mowbray^ 
haughtily. **I will take care that in her own house, my 
daughter shall remain free from insult" 

"Mother, dear mother," said Eleanor, "do not wilfully 
misunderstand him." 

*^ You can be little aware, Madam," said Rannlph calmly, 
but sadly, " how much I have recently endured— ^how much 
of parentsil anger— how much of parental malediction I have 
incurred to save you and your daughter from the indignity 
you apprehend. As I before said, yon do not know my mo- 
ther; could it enter into any well-regulated imagination to con- 
ceive the extremities to which the violence of her psssion 
will, when her schemes are thwarted, hurry her. The terms 
upon which you met together, will not escape your recollec- 
tion — nor shall I need to call to your mind, her haughtiness 
and eoldness. That coldness has since ripened into- distrust — 
and the match which she was at first all anxiety to - promote 
she would now utterly set wde, were it in her power to do so. 
Whence this sdteration in her views has arisen, I have no 
means of ascertaining ; it is not my mother's custom to give 
a reason for her actions, or her wishes : it is all sufficient to 
express them; but I have perceived that as the time has 
drawn nigh for the fulfilment of my dearest hopes, her unwiU 
lingness has increased ; until to-day what had hitherto been 
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confined to hints, has been openly expfeesed, sad abedate 
objeettons raised. Soeh, hoverer, is the pecaliari^ of her 
temper^ that 1 tmstedy OTeo al the eleventh hoar, I sboold be 



able to work a change-^ot no !-— ovr last meeting was de^ ' 
sire.' She eommanded me to break off the match. At once, 
and peremptorily, I refased. Pardon me, madam — paidoo me, 
dearest Eleanor, if 1 thus enter into partieolais — bnt it is ab- 
solotely necessary now thi^ I should be ezpliciL Ennged at 
my opposition to her wishes, her Ibiy beeame vngovemable. 
With appalling imprecations upon the memory of my poor 
father, and upon your father, madam, whose ehief olienee in 
her eyes was, it seems, the disposition of his property to 
Eleanor, she bade me begone, and take her curses as my wed- 
ding portion. Beneath this roof — beneath her root, she added, 
nonmrriage of mine should e'er take place. I might go hence, 
or might stay, as I thought fitting ; hot yoo and yoor daugh- 
ter, whom she characterized as intruders, should not remain 
another hour within her house. To this wild raring, I an* 
swered, with as much composure as I could command, that 
she entirely mistook her own position, and that, so ia from the 
odium of intrusion resting with youy if applicable to any one, 
the term must necessarily affix itself on those who, tlurough 
ignorance, bad for years unjustly deprired the. rightful own- 
ers of this place of their inheritance. Upon this, her wrath 
was boundless. She disowned me as her sou— nlisclairaed all 
matemal regard^ and heaped upon my head a frightful male- 
diction, at the recollection of which I still tremble. But I 
irill spare yon further details of (his dfcadful scene. To me 
it is most distressing ; for however firmly resoWed I may be 
to pursue a line of conduct which eve^ sound principle within 
me dictates as the correct one, yet I eanaot be insensible to 
the awful responsibility which 1 shall incur in bringing down 
a mother's curse upon my head, nor to the jeopardy rnr which 
her own exoeseive riolence may place her." 

Mrs. Mowbray listened to Ranuiph's explanation in haughty ' 
displeasure; Eleanor with throbbing,. tearful interest; Doctor 
Small, with mixed feelings of anger and astonishnms^ 

'' Lady Rookwood's condnct," said the Doctor, '* is, yon 
must forgive me, my dear Rannlph,foruBingstrongexpresfiions, 
outrageoas beyond all precedent, and only excnsaUe on the 
ground of insanity, to which I wish it were possible we could 
attribute it There is, however^ too muck method in her 
madness to allow us to indulge any such notion: she rs 
shrewd, dangerous, and designinff ; and since she has resolr- 
ed to oppose this match, she* will leave no rafeans untried to 
do 80. I scareel]^ know how to advise you under the ciiSum- 
stanees— that is, if my adrice were asked." 

«« Which I scarcely think it is likely to be. Sir," said Mrs. 
Mowbray, coldly. «« Afterwhat has occurred, Is all think it 
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mj daty to break off this alliance, which I have never ooH'. 
sidered to be so desirable that its rupture will occasion me an 
instant's uneasiness." 

** A plague on all these Rookwoods?" muttered Small. 
'*' One would think all the pride of Lucifer were centered in 
their bosoms. But, Madam,'' continued the benevolent Doc- 
tor, '* have you no consideration for the feelings of your 
daughter, or for those of one who is no distant relation to 
you — ^your nephew ? Your son Major Mowbray, is, if I mis- 
take not, most eager for this union to take place between his 
sister and his friend." 

** My children have been accustomed to yield implicit obe- 
dience to my wishes," said Mrs. Mowbray; *'and Major 
Mowbray, I am sure, will see the propriety of the step I ana 
about to take. I am content, at least, to abide by his opi- 
nion." 

** Snub'd again !" Qientally ejaculated the Doctor, with a 
shrug of despair. '* It is useless attempting to work upon 
such impracticable material." 

Ranulph remained mute, in an attitude of profound melaa- 
choly. An eloquent interchange of glances had passed be- 
tween him and Eleanor, communicating to each the anxious 
state of the other's feelings. 

It was at this crisis that the door was suddenly opened, and 
old Agrnes, Lady Rookwood's aged attendant, rushed into 
the room, and sank upon her knees oi^ the floor, her limbs 
shaking, her teeth chattering, and every feature expressive of 
intense terror. Ranulph went instantly towards her, to de* 
mand the cause of her alarm. 

*^ No, let me pray," cried Agnes, as he took her hand ia 
the attempt to raise her—'* let me pray while there is yet 
time — ^let the worthy Doctor pray beside me. Pray for an 
overladen soul. Sir — pray heartily as you would hope for 
* mercy yourself; ah ! little know the righteous of the terrors 
of those that are beyond the pale of mercy. The Lord par^ 
don me my iniquities, and absolve herJ'* 

** Her ! — whom do you mean ?" asked Ranulph in agita- 
tion. ** You do not allude to my mother?" 

^ *^ Yon have no longer a mother, young man," said Agnes* 
solemnly. 

** What!" exclaimed Ranulph, terror stricken, ^Ms she 
dead?" 

•* She is ffone." 

**6one! How?" exclaimed all, their amazement increasing^ 
each instant, at the terror of the old woman, and the appa- 
rently terrible occasion of it. 

** Speak !'! exclaimed ftanulph ; ^* but why do I loiter ? my 
mother, perchance, is dying-^let me go." But the okl wo- 
man maintained her clutching grasp, which was strong and 
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eonTntBiTe, M that of mie stniggliiif betwixt life aad death.** 
**It'» no use I tell yoa ; it*8 all orer,** said afate — ** the dead 
are come, the dead are come, and ahe ia goneb" — 

** Gone 1— Whither t** 

** To the graTe— to the tomb,** aaid Agnea, in a deep and 
hollow tone, and with a look that froae Ramilph'a aonl. 
** Listen to mo, Rannlph, my child, my aniaeling — liaten 
while I can apeak. We were alone, yonr mother and I, after 
that tcene between you— after the dark deminciationa ahe had 
heaped- npon the dead, when I heaid a low and gaaping kind 
of sob, and there I aaw your mother, ataiing wildly upon the 
Taeancy— 08 if ahe saw that of which! dare pot think.** 

*^ What think yon ahe beheld ?** asked Rannlph, qoakiBg 
with apprehension. 

^* That which had been yonr father," retamed Agrnes, in a 
hollow tone. ** Don't donbt me. Sir — ^yoa*ll find the truth in 
what I say, anon-— I am sore he was there. There was a thiill- 
ing speechless horror in the rery sight of her countenance that 
froze my old blood to ice— to the ice which *tis now— ough — 
ough. Well, at length slie rose, with her eyes still fixed, and 
passed through the panelled door, without a word. She is 
gone !" 

*' What madness is this !*' cried Rannlph. '' Let me go, 
woman.** 

** Go then," cried Agnes. '^ If yon will not beliere my 
words, searoh for her, and satisfy yourself. She is gone, I 
tell you— the room was empty, all the rooms were empty — 
the passage yoid — through the door she went— silently, — 
slow. But go, if you will, and seareh for her throughout the 
house— go— -go " 

And she rushed out of ihe chamber, followed by Ranulph, 
Mrs. Mowbray, and Doctor Small, who were all eager to have 
some explanation of the distracted story of Agnes. , 

Handassah followed Kanulph to the door^ closed it after 
him, and then locked it within side. This done, she walked 
back hastily towards Eleanor, exclaiming, in a tone of ex- 
ultation, *• You have parted with him for ever." 



CHAPTER IlL 

Card^-Voyt art thoa come ? Thou look*tt ghastly ; 

There sit* in thy fhce some great determination, 
Mixed with some fear. 
(BMiT— Thus it lightens into action : 

I am eome to kill thee. DuehcM ^Ma\fy, 

*'*' W^AT mean yOa, girl?*' cried Eleanor, alarmed at her 
manner. ••Why have yon fastened the door? Open it, I 
command you!'' 
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^^ Coroteaod the /" laughed Handassah, soornfaliy. '< What 
if I refuse your mandate f w|iat if, in my turn, I bid you 6bey 
me ? I never owned but one mistrees, and if I have bowed 
my neck to you for a time, 'twas to fulfil her dying wishes. 
If I have 'submitted to your control, it was to accomplish 
what I have now accomplished. Your oath — ^rememberyour 
oaUi ; the hour is come for its fulfilment.** 

Sayingr which,- Handassah clapped her hands. A panel in 
the wall opened, and Luke stood suddenly before them. Si- 
lently, and with stern deliberation, he strode towards Eleanor, 
and seizing one of her bands, drew her forcibly towards him. 
Eleanor resisted not; she had not the power ; neither did she 
scream ; for so extreme waa her terror, that for the moment it 
took away, all power of utteranee. Luke neither stirred nor 
spoke, but still maintaining his hold» gazed searchingly upon 
her features, while Eleanor, as if spell^bound, could not with- 
draw her eyes from his. Nothing more terribly impressive 
oenld be conceived than Luke's whole appearance. Harassed 
and exhausted by the life he had recently led— deprived al- 
most of natural rest— goaded by remorse, his frame was al- 
most worn to the bone, while his countenance, once dark and 
swarthy, was now branched and colourless as whitest marble. 
Tbia pallid and death-like hue was, in all probability, owing 
to the loss of blood which he had sustained from the wound 
inflicted by the Maior ; for though staunched, the effusion had 
been sufficient to cause great faintness. His dark eyes blazed 
their wonted fire— 4ay, they looked darker and larger from 
his exeeedin|^. paleness, and ao mueh of intense mental and 
bodily soffenng was imprinted upon his whole countenance, 
tivKt, despite 4t8 fierceness and desperation, few could have 
regaorded htm without sympathy. Real despen^on has so 
much of agony in its character, that few can witness it un- 
moTed. His garb waa not that in which the reader was first 
introduced to him, but a dark simple suit, corresponding more 
with his real rank in life, than his former gipsy ajttire ; but it 
was disordered by his recent confiiet, and stained with bloody 
testimonials of the recent fray ; while his long sable curls, 
once his pride and ornament, now hang in intertangled elf 
locks, like a coil of wreathed water-enakes. t^Ten in her ter- 
ror, as she dwelt upon his pallid features, Eleanor couM not 
help admitting that she beheld ike undoubted descendant, and 
the living likeness of the handsomest and most distingruished 
of her house-^the profligate and criminal Sir Reginald. As 
her eye meehanicalty following ^s train of thought, wander- 
ed for an instant to the haughty portraiture of Sir Reginald, 
which formed part of the family pictures, and thence to those 
of his unfortunate Lady, she was struck by the fancy that, by 
some terrible fatality, the tragic horfors c^ bye-gon^ days 
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were to be again emeted in their penons, and that they were 
in aome way stfangely identified with their anfoitanate pre- 
genitors. So forcibly was thia idea impressed opoo her eooa* 
tenance, that Lnke, who had followed the direetioo of her 
glances, became instantly aware of it. Drawing hear nearef 
to the portrait of the Lady Eleanor, he traced the resemblanoe 
in mate wonder ; thence, taming towarda that of Sir Reginald, 
he proudly exclaimed : — ** Yon doubted once my lineage, 
maiden — can yoo gaze on those features, which would almost 
seem to be a reflexion of mine own, and longer hesitate whose 
descendant I am 1 I glory in my likeness^-4here is a wild 
delight in setting human emotions at nought, which he was 
said to feel->-whtch 1 feel now. Within these h^s I seem to 
breathe an atmosphere congenial to me. I Tisit what I oft 
have Tisited in my dreams ; or as in a state of pre-existenoe. 
Methinks, as I gaze on thee, I could almost deem myself Sir 
Reginald, and thou his bride, the Lady Eleanor. Oar fates 
were parallel — she was united to her Lord by ties of hatred — 
by an oa**!! — ^a bridal oath /—so art thou to me. And she 
could ne'er escape iiim — could ne'er throw off her bondage— 
nor shalt thou. I claim the fulfilment of thy oath — then art 
wiine." 

*' Never — ^never !" shrieked Eleanor, stm^ling to disengage 
herself. Bat Luke laughed at her feeble enTorts. Handassah 
Stood by, a passive spectatress of the scene, with her arms 
folded upon her bosom. 

'« You refuse compliance !" said Luke, scornfully. *^ Have 
yon no hopes !p€ heaven, no fears of perdition, that you dare 
to violate your vow T Bethink you of the awful nature of 
that obligation — of the life which was laid down to purehase 
it— of the blood which will cry out for vengeance 'g^nst the 
murderess, should you hesitate. By that blood-cemented 
sacrament — ^I claim you as my own. You are mine." And 
he dragged her towards the opening. Eleanor uttered a pro- 
longed and terrific scream. 

** Be silent, on your life—" added he, searching for the dag- 
ger given to him by Alan Rookwood — when, as his hand 
sought the weapon, Eleanor escaped from his grasp, and fled 
towards the door ; but Handassah had anticipated her inten- 
tion. The key was withdrawn from the lock, and the wretch- 
ed maiden vainly tried to open it. 

At Uiis instant Turpin appeared at the sliding panel. 

«* Quick~-quick," cried he, impatiently — ^* dispatch, in the 
devil's name-— the house » alarmed-*-! hear young R;anulph's 
voice in the gallery." 

«* Ranulph !" shrieked Eleanor — •^«Then I am saved." And 
she redoubled her outcries for assistanee. 

Luke again seized his victim. Her hands dutehed so coa- 
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volsiyely fast in her despairing energy against the handle of 
the door, that he could not tear her thence. By this time Ra- 
nolph Rookwood, who had caught her reiterated screams for 
help, was at the entrance. He heard her struggles — ^he heard 
Lake's threats — his mockery — his derisive laughter; — ^but 
Tainly, vainly did he attempt to force it open. It was of the 
strongest oak, and the bolts resisted ail his efforts. A board 
alone divided him from his mistress. He could hear her 
sobs and gasps^-^he saw, from the action of the handle, with 
what tenacity she dune to it ; and, stung to phrenzy by the 
sight, he buried himself against the sturdy plank — ^but all ia 
Tain. At length the handle was still — ^there was a heavy fall 
upon the floor — a stifled seream^^and a sound as of a body 
being dragged along. The thought was madness. 

'•1*0 the panel — to the panel,'' cried a voice (it was that of 
Ttirpin Jrom withifl.) 

** The panel ! ha !" echoed Ranulph, with a sudden gleam 
4>f hope. ** I may yet save her.*' And he darted along the cor- 
ridor with the swiftness of thought. 

Luke meanwhile had for some mimites fruitlessly exhaust- 
ed all his force to drag Eleismor from the door. Despair gave 
her strength—HBhe clutched at the door — but she felt her 
strength failing her — ^her grasp was relaxing. And then the 
maddening thought, that she would be shortly his— ^tiiat he 
would slay her — ^whiJe the idea that Ranulph was so near, 
and yet unable to protect her, added gall even to her bitter- 
ness. With savage deliffht Luke exulted in the lovers' tor- * 
tures. He heard I&nulplrs ineffectual attempts-^he heard his 
groans — ^he heard their mutual cries. Inflamed by jealousy, 
be triumphed in his power of vengeance, and even prolonged 
the torture which accident had given him the means of in- 
flicting. He stood like the inquisitor, who marks his victim's 
anguish on the rack, and calculates his powers of further en- 
durance. But he could not longer dally even with this horri- 
ble eratification. His companion grew impatient. Eleanor's 
fair long tresses had escaped from their confinement in the 
struggle, and fell down her neck in disorder. Twining his 
fingers amidst its folds, Luke dragged her from her hold back- 
wards; — and, kicapable of further resistance her strength 
completely exhausted, the wretched girl fell to the ground. 

Luke now raised her almost inanimate form in his arms, 
and had niffh reached the aperture, when a crash was Eeard 
in the panel opposite to that by which he was about to escape, 
and communicating with a further apartment. It was thrown 
open, and Ranulph Rookwood presented himself at the nar- 
row partition. An exclamation of joy, that he was yet in 
time, escaped his lips ; and he was about to clear the partition 
at a bound, and to precipitate himself upon Luke, when, as 

you II. 17 
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suddenly as his aim action, was the person of the imfertiutate' 
Mr. Coates wedjjred into the aperture* 

^ Traitor,'* cned Ranuiph, regarding Coates with ^eonceo' 
trated fury, ** dare you oppose me— hence, or by heaven I will 
cut you down.'* 

*^ *Ti8 impossible,*' ejaculated the Attorney. *' For your 
Qwa sake. Sir Ranulph — ^for my sake — I beg— I implore* of 
you — not to attempt to pass this way — ^Tiy the other door.** 

Ranulph said no more. He passed his sword through the 
body of the miserable Attorney, who, with a deep groan, fell. 
The only obstacle to his passage being thus removedt he at 
ouce leaped into the room. 

The brothers were now confronted together, but little of 
brotherly love mingled with the fflances which they threw 
upon each other. Banalph*s gentle, bat withal enthusiastic 
temperament, had kindled, under his present excitement, like 
flax at the sudden approach of flame. He was wild with 
frenzy. Luke was calmer, but his fury was deadly and inex- 
tinguishable. The meeting was terrible on both sides. 

With one arm Luke enfolded Eleanor, with the pther he 
uplifted the dagger. Ite point was towards her bosom. 
Scowling grim defiance at Ranulph— he exclaimed, in a de- ' 
termined tone— *' Advance a footstep, and my daggw de- 
scends into her heart.** 

Ranulph hesitated, uncertain how to act; foaming with 
rage, and yet trembling with apprehension. 

'^ Ranulph,'* gasped Eleanor, '^ Life without thee were va- 
lueless — advance — avenge me!'* 

But Ranulph still hesitated. He could not, by any act of 
his own, compromise Eleanor's safety. 

Luke saw his advantage, atid was not slow to profit by it. 
*^ You seal her destruction if you stir,'* said he. 

^' Villain,'* returned Ranulph, between his ground teeth, 
and with difficulty commanding sufficient coolness to speak* 
with deliberation, ^' you perceive your power ; but injure her, 
and nothing earthly shall protect you. Free her, and take 
your life and liberty ; nay, reward if you will — ^you cannot 
otherwise escape me.'* 

** Escape you !'* laughed Luke, disdainfully. ^ Stand aside, 
and let me pass. Beware," added be, sternly, ** how you op- 
pose me — I would not have a brother's blood upon my soul.*' 

** Nor I,'* cried Ranulph ; "but you -pass not,** and he 
placed himself full in Luke*s path. 

Luke, however, steadily moved forward, holding Eleanor 
between himself and Ranulph so as to shield his own person ; 
but fancying he saw an opportunity of dealing a blow without 
injury to his mistress, the latter was about to hazard the 
thrust, when his arms were seized behind, and he was ren- 
dered powerless. 



** Lost, lost," groaned he ; ** she is lost to me for ever.** 

'*I fear that's but too true,'' replied TarpiD, for it^s^s the 
Highwayman whose grasp confined Ranulph. « • 

'* Mast I see her borne away b^ore my eyes T' erieC Ra- 
imlph. ^ Release me — set me fnee*'* 

** Quite impossible at present,'* returned. Dick. ^*Moant 
and away, Sir Luke," centinned he— ^ never mind me-^eaye 
me to shift for myself.^' 

^' Eleanor," said Ranulph, as she passed close by hi^ side. 

** Ranulph,'* shrieked Eleanor with a loud scream, recalled 
to consciocisnecs by his voice, ^^ farewell fox ever." 

'* Ay, for ever,'* responded Luke, triun4>hantiy-^^ yoa 
meet no more on earth." 

' He was about to pass through the panel, when Eleanor ex- 
erted all her remaining strength in a last futile attempt at 
liberation* In the struggle a packet fell frote his hosom. 

Handassah stooped to pick it up. 

** From Sybil ?" exclaimed she, glancing at the super- 
scription. , 

'* Remember my {)romise to old Barbara," roared Dick, 
who had some curiosity, as the reader knows, to learn what 
the package contained. ^ The time is arrived^Eleanor is in 
your power— in your presence." 

'^ Give me the packet," said Luke; and, added he, resigrn- 
ing- Eleanor for the instant to Handassah's custody, **take 
the steel, and grasp her firmly." 

Handassah, who, though slight of figure, was of lingular 
personal strength, twined her arms about Miss Mowbray in 
such manner as to preclude all possibility of motion. 

Luke tore open the package. It was a box, carefully en- 
closed in several folds of linen, and lastiy within a sheet of 
paper, on which was inscribed these words : 

The Dower of Sybil. 

, Hastily, and with much curiosity, Luke raised the lid of 
the box. It contained one long silken tress of blackest hair, 
curiously braided. It was Sybil's. His first impulse was 
to cast it from him ; his next, reproachfully to raise it to his 
lips. He started as if a snake had stung him. 

At this moment, a lond clamour was heard in the gallery. 
In the next, the door was assailed by violent strokes, evidently 
proceeding from some weighty instrument, impelled by the 
united strength of several assailants. 

The voice of Turpin rose above the deafening din. <* A 
bullet for the first who enters," shouted he — ** Quick, Sir 
Luke, and the prisse is safe — away, and ' ■" 

But as he seconded his exhortation with a glance at Luke, 
he broke off the half-uttered sentence, and started with horror 
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and amazement. Ere the eause could be expressed, the door 
was barst open, and a crowd of domestics, headed by Major 
Mof^bray and Titus Tyrconnel, rushed into the room. 

«* Nay, then the game's up," exclaimed Dick, ** I have 
done with Rookwood," and springing through the pannel, he 
was seen no more. 

When the new comers first looked round, they could per- 
ceive only two figrures besides themselves, those of the two 
lovers, Eleanor having sunk pale, exhausted, and almost 
senseless, into the arms of Ranolph. Presently, however, a 
ghastly object altracted their attention. « All rushed towards 
It— all recoiled, as soon as they discovered that it was the 
lifeless body of Luke Rookwood. His limbs were stiff, like 
those of a corpse which has for hours been such — his eyes 
protruded from their sockets — ^his face was livid and blotched. 
All bespoke with terrible certainty, the^fficacy of the poison, 
and the full accomplishment of Barbara's revenge. 

Handassah was gone. Probably she had escaped ere' 
Turpin fled;, At all events, she was not heard of again at 
Rookwood. 

It re<]^uired but little to recall the senses of Eleanor. Shortly 
she revived, and as she gazed around, and became conscious 
of her escape, she uttered exclamations of thanksgiving, and 
sank into the embraces of her brother. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Mowbray and Doctor Small had joined 
the assemblage. 

The worthy Doctor had been full of alarm, but his jnedi- 
tated condolences were now changed to congratulations, as he 
heard the particulars of the terrible scene mat had occurred, 
and of Eleanor^s singular and almost providential deliverance. 

** After what has befallen. Madam,*' said the Doctor to 
Mrs. Mowbray, slightly coughing, ^ you can no longer raise 
any objections to a certain union, eh f " 

**I will answer for my mother in that particular, said 
Major Mowbray, stepping forward. 

*^ She will answer for herself, mv son,*' said Mrs. Mow- 
bray. '* The match has her full and entire consent ; but to 
what am I to attribute the unexpected happiness of your 
return ?" 

** To a chain of singular circumstances," replied the Major, 
<* which I will herea&r detail to you. Suffice it to say, that 
but for this gentleman's fortunate arrival, I might have been 
detained a prisoner, without /wro/e, in a lone hut perhaps for 
days ; and to add to my distress, fully acquainted with the 
meditated abduction of my sister. It was excessively lucky 
for me, Mr. TVrconnel, that you happened to pass that way, 
and for poor raterson likewise." 

" Arrah, by my «oto/, Major, and you may say that with 
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safety, and it was f>arlicttlarlj fortunate that we stnmbled 
upon the tits in the cellar, or we'd never have been here just 
in the nick of it. I be^n to think weVe lost all chance of 
taking Dick Tarpin this time. He's ^ot clone away." 

** I am not sorry for his escape," said the Major. ^' He^s a 
brave fellow ; aiMi I respect courage wherever I find it, even. 
Sir, in a hiffhwayman." 

\Ve shall not pause to describe the affectionate meeting 
which now ensued between the brother and sister-— the con- 
gratulations upon El^anor^s escape fran peril, intermingled 
with the tenderest embraces, and the warmest thanks offered 
to Ranulph for his gallant service. ** She is your*s, my dear 
boy," said the Major; <*and though you are a Rookwood, 
and she bears the ill-fated name of Eleanor, I predict that, 
contrary to the usual custom of our families in such cases, all 
your misfortunes have occurred before marriage." 

*' There is only one thing," said Small, with a very pecu- 
liar expression, which miffht almost be construed into serio- 
comic, could we suspect me benevolent Doctor of any such 
waggery, *' which can possibly throw a shade over our pre- 
sent felicity. Nothing is to be heard of Lady Rookwood." 

*^ My poor mother," said Ranulph, starting. 

^* Make yourself easy" said the Doctor; *< I doubt not we 
shall hear of her to-morrow. My only fear," added he, half 
aside, " is that we may have tidings before.^^ 

'* One other drcumstance afflicts me," said Ranulph, *' poor 
Mr. Coates." 

'* What's that you say of Mr. Coates, Sir Ranulph 1" ex- 
claimed Titus. 

^* I fear he is killed^ said Ranulph. ** Let some one search 
for the body." 

«« Kilt r ' echoed Titus. " Is it kilt he is ? Ah ! UUagmie, 
' and is it over with him entirely ? Bring me to his remains." 

** He will bring them to you himself," said the Attorney, 
stepping forward. ** Luckily, Sir Ranulph," said the incu- 
rable punster, '^ it was merely the outer coats that your sword 
. passed through ; the inner remains uninjured, so that you did 
not act as my conveyancer to eternity — I've as many lives as 
a cat — ^ha, ha !" 

Ranulph welcomed the facetious man of law with no little 
satisfaction. 

We think it unnecessary to enter into much, further detail. 
Another chamber was prepared for Eleanor's reception, to 
which she was almost immediately transported. The remains 
of the once fierce and haughty Luke, now stiff and stark, but 
still wearing, even in death, their proud character, were placed 
upon the self-same bier, and covered with the self-same pall 
which, but a week ago, had furnished forth his father's fune- 
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nJ. And as the domestics crowded roaod the corpse, tiiers 
was oot one of them but commented opon his startUng resem- 
blance to his grand sire. Sir Reginald; nor, amongst the super- 
stitious, was the falling of the fatal bough forgotten. 

Tranquillity was at length restored at fhe Hall. Throngfa- 
out the night, and during the next day, Ranulph made every 
search for his mother, but no tidings could be learned of her. 
Seriously alarmed, he then caused more strict and general in- 
quiry to be instituted, but with like unsuccessful effect. It 
was not, indeed, till ffome years afterwvds that her fate was 
ascertained. 

Her old handmaiden, Agnes, died raving, in the course of 
the following day, declaring, upon her death-bed, that she 
was certain ''Sir Piers had fetched away her mistress •" a ao- 
tion which prevailed pretty generally amongst the credulous, 
of whom there were not few to be met with at the Hall. 



CHAPTER IV. 

So now \u euded, like an old wife's story. 

NoTWiTttSTANOiliiG the obscurity which hung over the fate 
of Lady Rookwood, the celebration of the nuptials of Sir 
Ranulph /and Eleanor was not lon^ delayed; the ceremony 
took place at the parish church, and the worthy Vicar offici- 
ated upon the occasion. It was a joyous sight to all who 
witnessed it, and not few were they wlio did so, for the whole 
neighbourhood was bidden to the. festival. The old avenue 
was thronged with bright and beaming faces, rustic maidens 
deck'd out in ribbons of many-coloured splendour, and stout 
youths in their best holiday trim ; nor was the lusty yeoman 
and his buxom spouse^ — nor yet the patriarch of the village, 
nor prattling child, wanting. Even^he ancestral rooks seemed 
to participate in the universal merriment, and returned from 
their eyries, a hoarse greeting, like a lusty chorus of laughter 
to the frolic train, liie churbh-yard path was strewn with 
flowers — the church itself a complete garland. Never was 
there seen a blither wedding — the sun smiled upon the bride, 
accounted a fortunate omen, as dark lowering skies and stormy 
weather had, within the memory of the oldest of the tenantry, in- 
auspiciously ushered in all former espousals. The bride had 
recovered her bloom and beauty, while the melancholy which 
had seemingly settled for ever upon the open broW of the 
bridegroom, had now given place to a pensive shade, which 
only added interest to his expressive features ; and, as in 
simple state, after the completion of the sacred rites, the 
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yoathfol pair walked arm in arm amongst their thronging and 
admirinff tenants towards the hall, many a fesvent prayer was 
breathed that the curse of the House of Rookwood tnight be 
arerted from their heads ; and, not to leave the reader in doubt 
upon the subject, we can add that these aspirations were not 
ifi vain, but that the day- which dawned so brightly, was one 
of serene and unclooded beauty to its close. 

After the ceremonial, the day was devoted to festivity. 
Crowded with company, from its ample hall to its kitchen 
ingle, the old mansion could scarce contain its jiumerous 
guests, while its walls resounded with hearty peals of laugh- 
ter, to which they had been long unaccustomed. The tables 
groaned beneath the lordly baron of beef — the weighty chine 
— the castled pastry flanked on the one hand with neats' 
tongue, and on the other defended by a mountainous ham, an 
excellent piece de resistance — ^and every other substantial ap- 
pliance of ancient hospitality. Barrels of mighty ale were 
broached, and their' nut-brown contents widely distributed, 
and the health of the bride and bridegroom was enthusiasti- 
calljT drunk in the brimming wassail cup of spicy wine with 
floating toast . Titus Ty rconnel acted as master of the ceremo- 
nies, and was, Mr. Coates said, ** quite in his element^ So 
much was he elated, that he ventured to cut some of his old 
jokes upon the Vicar, and, strange to say, without incurring 
the resentment of Small. 

To retrace the darker cotftse of our narrative, we must state 
that some weeks before this happy event, had the remains of 
the unfortunate Sir Luke Rookwood been gathered to those of 
his fathers. The document which attested his birth being 
found upon his person, the claims which were denied to him 
in life, were conceded in death ; and he was interred, with all 
the pomp and peculiar solemnity proper to one of the house, 
within the tomb of his ancestry. 

It was then that a discovery was made respecting Alan 
Rookwoody in order to explain which we must again revert 
to the night of the meditatated enlevement of Eleanor. 

After quitting his grandson in the avenue, Alan shaped his 
course among the fields in the direction to the church. He 
sought his own humble but now deserted dwelling. The 
door had been forced — some of its meagre furniture was re- 
moved; and the dog, his sole companion, had fled. **Poor 
Mole !" said he, ^' thou hast found, I trust, a better master.** 
And having possessed himself of what he came in search, 
namely, a bunch of keys and his lantern, deposited in an out- 
of-the-way cupboard, which had escaped notice, he quickly 
departed. 

He was once more within the church-yard— once more 
upon that awful stage whereon he had chosen to enact for a 
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long leaflo* his l«le frnftwliCTl chaneter; and he giaed npoa 
the dioreb-tower, glitteDing ui the moonehine — the green and 
andalatiog hillocka— the *^ efaeqneied iToas-eticks,** the dnn- 
teied head-etonea — and the black and portentoaa yew traes, 
aa npen '* old £uniliar facea.** He mnsed for a few mftmenta 
opon the scene, apparently with deep inteteat. He then 
walked beneath the shadow of one of the yews, c hanting an 
odd stanza or so of one of his wild mdodies, wrapped the 
while, it would seem, in alfeetionate contemplation of the 
snbject matter of hia song : 

THE TEW. 

▲ noxious tree u the church-yard yew. 
As if from the dead its sap it drew ;* 
Park are its branches, and disnal to see. 
Like plumes at Death's latest solemnity. 
. Spectral and ja^^d, and black as the wina^ 
Which some spint of ill o'er a sepulchre flings : 
Oh ! a terrible tree is the church-)rard yew ; — 
Like it is nothing so ghastly to view. 

Yet this baleful tree hath a core so sound. 

Can nought so tough in the grove be found ; 

Frofnit were fitfhioned brave English bows, ^ 

The boast of our isle, and the dread of its foes. 

For our sturdy sires cut their stoutest staves ^ 

From the branch that hung o'er their fathers' graves ; 

And though it be dreary and dbmal to view. 

Staunch at the heart is the church-yard yew. 

His ditty concluded, Alan entered the church-^ard, taking 
care to leave the door sliffhtly ajar, in order to racilitate his 
grandson's entrance. For an instant, he lingrered in the 
chancel. The full moonlight fell upon the monuments of his 
race ; and directed by the fell instinct of hate, Alan's eve rested 
upon the gilded entablature of his pei^dious brodtier, Re- 
ginald, and muttering *' curses, not loud, but deep,'' he 
passed on. Haying lighted his lantern, in no tranquil mood, 
ne descended into uie vault, observing a similar caution with 
respect to the portal of the cemetery, which he left partially 
unclosed, with the key in the lock. Here he resolved to 
abide Luke's coming. The reader knows what probability 
there was of his expectations being realized. 

For awhile he paced the tomb, wrapped in gloomy medita- 
tion, and pondering, it might be, upon the result of Luke's ex- 
pedition, and the fulfilment of his own dark schemes, scowling 
from time to time, beneath his bent eyebrows, counting the 
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grim array of coffins* &nd noticing, with something like satis- 
faction, that the shell which contained the remains of his 
daughter, had been restored to its former position. He then 
bethought him of Father Checkley*s midnight intrusion upoQ 
his conference with Luke, and their apprehension of a super- 
natural visitation, and his curiosity was stimulated to ascer- 
tain by what means the priest had gained admission to the 
spot unperceiyed, and unheard. He resolved to sound the 
floor, and see whether any secret entrance existed ; and hol- 
lowly and dully did the hard flagging return the stroke of his 
heel, as he pursued his scrutiny. At length the metallic ring- 
ing of an iron plate, immediately behind the marble effigy of 
Sir Ranulph, resolved the point. There it was t^iat the priest 
had found access to the vault ; but ^lan^s disappointment was 
excessive, when he discovered that this plate was fastened on 
the underside, and all communication thence with the church- 
yard, or to wherever else it might conduct him, cut off; but 
the present was not the season for further investigation, and 
tolerably pleased with the discovery he bad already made, he 
returned to his silent march around the sepulchre. 

At length a sound, like the sudden shutting of the church 
door, broke upon the profound stillness of the holy edifice. In 
the hush that succeeded, a footstep was distinctly heard 
threading the aisle. 

** He comes-^be comes !" exclaimed Alan joyfuTly— add- 
ing an instant after, in an altened voice — ** but he comes 
alone." 

The footsteps drew near to the mouth of the vaults^it was 
upon the stairs — Alan stepped forward to greet, as he sup- 
posed, his grrandson, but started back in astonishment and 
dismay, as he encountered, in his stead. Lady Rookwood. 
AJan retreated, while the Lady advanced, swinging the iron 
door after her, which closed with a tremendous clang. Ap- 
proaching the statute of the first Sir Ranulph, she paused, and 
Alan then remarked the singular and terrible expression of her 
eyes, which appeared to be fixed upon the statue, or upon 
some invisible object near it. There was something in her 
whole attitude and manner, calculated to impress the deepest 
terror (5n the beholder. And Alan gazed upon her with ao 
awe which momently increased. Lady Rookwood's bearing 
was as proud and erect as we have formerly described it to 
have been-«-her brow was as haughtily bent — her chiselled lip 
as disdainfully curled, but the starin?, changeless eye,. and 
the deep-heaved sob, which occasionally escaped her, betray- 
ed how much she was under the influence of mortal terror. 
Alan watched her in amazement. He knew not how the 
scene was likely to terminate, nor what could have' induced 
her to^vidit this ghostly spot, at such an hour, and alone ; but 
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lie resoWed to abide tbe issoe ia ailenee— fkrofoand a« her 
own. After a time, however, his impatience got the better of 
his fears and scruples, and he spoke. 

'« What doth Lady Roc^wood in the abode ^ the dead V 
asked he, at length. 

She started at the sound of his TMoe, but still kept her eye 
£xed upon the vacancy. 

*' Hast thoa not beckoned me hither, and am I not come V* 
letamed she, in a hollow tone. '* And now thoa asketh where- 
fore I am here. I am here, because, as iai thy tife I fmed thee 
not, neither in death do I fear thee— I am here beeansg *^ 

** What seest thou T* interrupted Peter, with lIl-BUji|>Tes8ed 
terror. 

^ What see I — ^ha — ^ha — *' shouted Lady RookWood, amidst 
discordant laughter — ** that which mi^ht appal a heart less 
stout than mine-— a figure anguish wnthen, with veias that 
l^ow as with a subtle and consuming flame. A substance yet 
ft shadow, in thy living Ukeness-^ia — ^frown if thou wilt, I 
can retom thy gjances-^-^" 

'* Where dost thou see ik\9 vision V* demanded Alan. 

** Where V echoed Lady Rookwood, becoming for the first 
time sensible of the presence of a stranger. '' Ha — ^who art 
thou that questionest me !— what art thou ? — speak !" 

*' No matter who or what I am,'* returned Alan.— •«* I ask 
thee what them ^ost behold.** 

^ Canst thou se« nothing V* * ^ 

" Nothing," replied Alan. 

*« Thou didst know Sir Piers Rookwood 1** 

«Ms it he V* asked Alaa, drawing new her. 

" It is he,'* replied Lady Rookwood ; ** I have followed him 
hither, and I will follow him whithersoever he leads me, 
were it to—*' 

«' What doth he nowV* asked ^an, «* see'st thou him stilll'* 

'' The figure points to that sarcophagus," returned Lady 
Rookwood. ^< Canst raise up the lid 1" 

'« No," replied Alan, <* my Btren|rth will not avail to lift it." 

** Yet let the trjul be made,** said Lady Rookwood ; '* the 
.figure points there still— -my own arm shall aid thee.** 

Alan watched her in dumb wonder. She advanced towards 
the marble monument, and beckoned him to follow. Reluc- 
tantly did he comply. Without any expectation of being able 
to move the ponderous lid of the sarcophagus, at Lady Rook- 
wood*s renewed request, he applied himself to raise it. What 
was his surprise, when, beneath their united efforts, he found 
the ponderous slab slowly revolve upon its vast hinges, and 
with tittle further difficulty, it was completely ^elevated ; 
thoogh.it still required the exertion of all Alan*8 strength to 
prop it o]^n, and prevent its falling back. 
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'* What doth it contain ?" aaked Lady Rookwood. 

•♦ A warrioT'a ashes," Tetorned Alan. 

^ There is a lusij dagger upon a fold of faded linea,** cried 
Lady ^ookwood, holding down the light. 

*' It is the Jsreapon n^ith which 1^ first dame of the house 
of Rookwood was stabbed,'* said Alaii, with a grim smile. 

* Which whoBO claspeth in the tomb. 
Shall clutch until the hour of doom.' 

** So saith the rhyme. — Have yoa seen enoagh V*^ 

** No," said Ladjr Rookwood, precipitating herself into the 
marble coffin.^ '^^ That weapon shall be mine." 

^* Come fort h com e forth," cried Alan. *' My arm trem- 
bles — ^I cannot support the lid." 

'* I will have it though I grasp it to eternity,"- shrieked La- 
dy Rookwood, vainly endeavouring to wrest away the dagger, 
which was f&stened, together with the linen npon which it 
lay> hy some adhesive substance to 'the bottom of the shell. 

At this moment, Alan Rookwood happened to cast his eye 
upward, and he then beheld what filled him with new terror. 
The axe of the sable statue was poised above its head, aa in 
the act to strike him. Some secret machinery, it was evi- 
dent, existed between the sarcophagrus lid and this mysterious 
image — but in the first impulse of his alarm, Alan abandoned 
his hold of the slab, and it sank slowly downwards. He ut- 
tered a loud cry as it moved. Lady Rookwood heard this eiy 
— she raised herself at the same moment — the dagger was in 
her hand — she pressed against the lid, but its downward force 
was too great to be withstood — ^the light was within the sar- 
cophagus, and Alaa could discern her features ; the expression 
was terrible ; she uttered one shriek — and the lid dosed for- 
ever ! 

Alan was in total darkness. The light had been enclosed 
wHh Lady Rookwood. There was something so horrible in 
her probable fate, that even he shuddered as he thought upon 
it. Exerting all his remaining strength, he essayed to raise 
^e lid, but now it was more firmly closed than ever. It de- 
fied all his power. Once, for an instant, he fancied that it 
yielded to his straining sinews, but it was-only his hapd that 
slided upon the surface of the marble. It was fixed — ^immove- 
able. The sides and lid rang with the strokes which the un- 
fortunate Lady bestowed upon them with the dagger's point, 
but these were not long heard. Presently, all was still, the 
marble ceased to vibrate with her blows. Alan struck the lid 
with his knuckles, but no response was returned. All was 
silent. 

He now tamed his attention to his own situation, which 
had become sufficiently alarming. An hour must have elapsed, 
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yet Luke had not arrtTed. The door of the vault w^fi dosed 
— »the key was in the lock, and on the outsi'de. He was him- 
self a prisoner within the torab. What if Luke should not re- 
turn 1 What if he were slain, as mi^ht chance, in the enter- 
prise? That thought flashed across his brain, like an electric 
shock. None knew of his retreat but his grandson. He might 
perish of famine, within this desolate vault. 

But he checked this notion as soon as it was formed ; — ^it 
was too dreadful to be indulged in. A thousand circumstances 
might conspire to detain Luke. He was sure to come. Yet 
the solitude — the darkness was awful, almost intolerable ; the 
dying and the dead around him. He dared not stir. 

Another hour--<an age it seemed to him — ^had passed — still 
Luke came not Horrible forebodings crossed him — ^but he 
would not surrender himself to them. He rose, and crawled 
in the direction, as he supposed, of the door — fearful even of 
the stealthy sound of his own footsteps. He reached it, iCnd 
his heart once more throbbed with hope — he bent, his ear to 
the key— he drew in his breath — he listened for any sound — 
but nothing was to be heard. A groan had been almost ji^usic 
in his eara 

Another hour was gone ! — ^He Avas now a prey to the most 
frightful apprehensions, agitated in turns by the wildest emo- 
tions of rage and terror. He at one moment imagined that 
Luke had abandoned him, and heaped curses upon his head — 
at the next, convinced that he had fallen, he bewailed with 
equal bitfierness his grandson's fate and his own. He paced 
the tomb like one distracted. He stamped upon the iron plate 
— smote with his hands upon the door — and shouted, and the 
vault hollowly echoed his lamentations. But Time's sand ran 
on, and Luke had not arrived. 

Alan now abandoned himself wholly to despair. No longer 
could he anticipate his grandson's coming — ^no longer hope for 
deliverance. His fate was sealed. — Death awaited — ^He must 
anticipate his slow but inevitable stroke — enduring all the 
grindmg horrors of starvation. The contemplation of such an 
end was madness, but he was forced to contemplate it now; 
and so appalling did it appear to his imagination, that he half 
resolved to dash out his brains against the walls of the sepul- 
chre, and put an end at once to his tortures. And nothing, but 
a doubt whether he might not, byimperfectly accomplishing ^ 
his purpose, increase his own suHering, prevented him from 
putting this dreadful idea into execution. His dagger was 
gone ; and he had no other weapon. Terrors of a new kind 
now assailed him. The dead he fancied were bursting fit>m 
their coffins, and he peopled the darkness with grfely phan- 
toms. They were round about him on each side — ^whirling 
and rustling — gibbering, groaning — shrieking — ^laugh^ 
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and lamenting ! He was iptunned — stifled — the air seemed 
to, grow suffiwating — ^pestilential — the wild laughter was re- 
doubled — the horrible troop assailed him — they dragged him 
alon^ the tomb-— and amid their howls ho fell, and became in- 
sensible. / 

When he returned to himself, it was some time before he 
could collect his scattered faculties ; and when the agouizing 
consciousness of his terrible situation forced itself upon hlg 
mind, he had nigh relapsed inta^blivion. He arose — lie rushed 
towards the door— he knocked against it with his knuckles till 
the blood streamed from them — ^he scratched against it with 
his nails till they were torn off by the roots — with immense 
fury hurled himself against the iron frame — -it was i/i vain. 
Again he had recourse to the trap door. He searched for iU— . 
he found it. He laid himself upon the ground — there was no 
.interval of space in which he could oven introduce a finger's 
point—- he beat, it with his clenched hand — tore it with his 
teeth— jumped upon it— <ind smote it with his heel — the iroa 
returned a sullen sound. 

He again essayed the lid of the sarcophagus. Despair nerved 
his strenorth. He raised the lid a few inches — he shouted— 
screamed — but no answer was returned— and again the lid 
fell. 

'* She is dead !" cried Alan. " Why have I qot shared her 
fate 1 - But mine is to come— ^and such a death ! — ah, ah !" 
and, frenzied at the thought, 1^ again hurried to the d?ior, and 
renewed his fruitless attempts to escape, till nature gave way, 
and he sank upon the floor, groaning and exhausted. 

Physical suffering now began to take the place of his men- 
tal tortures. Parched and consumed ae by a fierce internal 
fever, he was tormented by unappeasable thirst, of all human 
ills the most unendurable. His tongue was dry and dusty— 
his throat inflamed-— his lips had lost all moisture. He licKed 
the humid floor — ho sought to imbibe the nitrous drops from the 
walls ; but instead of allaying his thirst, they increased it. 
lie would have given the world, had he possessed it, for a 
draught of cold spring water. Oh, to have died with his lipa 
upon (Some bubbling fountain's marge— but to perish thus— ! 

Nor were the pangs of hunger wanting. He had to en« 
dure all. the horrors of famine as well aa the agonies of quench* 
less thirst. 

In this dreadful state did three days and nights pass over 
Alan's fated head. Nor night nor day had he. Time, with 
him, was only measured by its duration, and that seemed in- 
terminable. Each hour added only to bis suflTering, and 
brought with it no relief. During this period of prolonged 
misery, reason often tottered on her throne. Sometimes he 
was under the influence of the wildest passions. He dragged 
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eoiEzui from their receeses — hurled Uiem upon fhe groxaaif 
striving to hjreak them open, and dng Ibith their loathsome 
contents. Upon other oc<n8ioaa» he would weep bitteify and 
wildly ; and once— once only, did he attempt to pray, but he 
started from his knees with an echo (^infernal lai^hter, as he 
deemed, ringing in his ears. Then i^ain, would 1^ call down 
imprecations upon himself and his whole line— trampling upon 
the pile of coffins he had reared— «Dd, lastly, more subdned, 
would he creep to the boards that contained the body of his 
child, kissing them with a frantic oatlnreak of affection. 

At lenfirth he became sensible of his approaching dissolutioQ* 
To him the thought of death might well be texrible, but he 
quailed not before it, or rather seemed, in his latest moments, 
to resume all his wonted firmness of character. Gatiiering 
together his remaining strength, he drag|fed himself towards 
the niche wherein his brother was deposited, and placing hi» 
hand upon the coffin, solemnly exclaimed — ** My curse— my 
dying curse — be upon thee evermore !" 

Falling with his face upon the coffin, Alan instantly exr- 
pired. lu this attitude were his remains discovesed. 
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OvR tale is told« Yet, perhaps, we may be allowed to add 
a few words respecting two of the subordinate characters of 
our drama (melc^draraa we ought to say,) namely, Jerry Ju- 
niper and die Knight of Malta. What became of the Caper 
Merchant's son afler his flight from Kilbam Wells, we have 
never been able distinctly to ascertain. Juniper, however^ 
would seem to be a sort of wandering Jew, for certain it is, 
that spmebody very like him is extant still, and to be met with, 
at Jerry's old haunts ; indeed we have no doubt of encounter- 
ing him at the ensuing meetings of Ascot and Hampton. 

As regards the Knight of Malta— (Knight of Roads * Rhodes' 
he should have been) — ^we are sorry to state, that the career 
of the Rufller was terminated in a madhouse, and thus the 
poor Knkrht became, in reality, a Hospitaller ! According to 
the cusU&i observed in those establistunents, the Knight was 
deprived of his lu3^uriant locks, and the loss of his beard 
rendered his case incurable ; but in the meantime the barber 
of the place made his fortune by retailing the material of all 
the black wigs he could collect to the impostor's dupes. 

Such was the latest piece of intelligence that has reached 
us, of the Arch hoaxer of Canterbury. 

Turpin (why disguise it V) was hanged at York, in 1739. 
His firmness deserted him not at the last. When he mounted 
the steps, his left leg trembled ; he stamped it impatiently 
down, and afler a brief chat with the hangman, threw himself 
suddenly and resolutely from the ladder. His sufferings 
would appear to have been slight. The remains of the vagrant 
highwayman found a final resting place in the desecrated 
church-yuxl of St George, without the Fishergate postern, a 
green and grassy cemetry, but withal a melancholy one. A 
few recent tombs mark out the spot where some of the victims 
of the late pestilence have been interred ; but we have made 
vain search for the grave of the last Highwayman. 

The gyves by which he was fettered are still shown at 
York Castle, and are of prodigious weight and strength ; and 
though the Herculean robber is said to have moved in them 
with ease, the present turnkey was scarce able to lift the 
ponderous irons. An old woman of the same city has a lock 
of hair, said to have been Turpin's, which sh6 avouches her 
grandfather cut off* IVom the body after the execution, and 
which the believers look upon with great reverence. O rare 
Dick Turpin ! We shall perhaps be accused of dilating too 
much upon the character of the Highwayman, and we plead 
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guilty .to the charge; but we |bund it imit)S8ible to avoid 
ruDuing a little into extremes. Our earliest associations are 
connecled with sunny scenes in Cheshire, said to have been 
haunted, by Turpin ; and with ^ne very dear to us (from 
whose lips, now alas silent, we have listened to many stories 
of his exploits;) — ^he was a sort of hero. We have had a 
singular delight in recounting his feats, and hair-breadth 
escapes; and if the reader derives only half so much pleasure 
from the perusal of his adventures as we have had in narrating 
them, our satisfaction ^^^ll be complete. Perhaps we may 
have placed him in too favourable a point of view — and yet 
we know not. As upon those of more important personages, 
many doubts rest upon his history. Such as we conceive him 
to have been, we have drawn Jiim — ^hoping that the benevo' 
lent rpader, upon finishing our work, will arrive at the same 
conclusion ; and in the words of the quaint old Prologue to the 
Prince of Prigs' Revels 

Thank that man, 

Can make each thief a complete Roscian. 
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